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6 hs E present state of classical learning in France is, perhaps, 
scarcely so flourishing as might naturally have been expected. 
After all that has been said on the question, whether it is under 
the influence of liberty, or the fostering protection of a muni- 
ficent despotism, that arts, sciences, and letters, are the most likely 
to thrive, it would seem that no decisive or universal answer can 
be given to that question, excepting asto one description of 
studies,—those of political philosophy. ‘To a class of mental pur- 
suits, immediately conversant with the foundations of government, 
it is impossible that a government which has no other foundatiou 
than force, should, under any circumstances, be propitious ; but, 
beyond this point, despotism appears to have no direct interest in 
pushing the principle of exclusion. It is imdeed true that almost 
every species and degree of mental cultivation must, in some mea- 
sure, tend to promote the growth of a spirit of liberty; but, in 
most cases, this tendency is only uétiémate, and the dangers with 
which it menaces a despotic ruler, are too remote and contingent 
to be balanced against the present advantages which he may derive 
from affording encouragement to the politer studies; partly as 
such a course of proceeding may conveniently serve, in the first 
instance at least, to divert a considerable portion of the intelligence 
of his subjects from political inquiries; partly as it may place him 
in a popular and engaging point of view; and, above all, as it may 
surround him with able and willing heralds of bis fame. Ancient 
literature may fairly be included within the scope of this observa- 
tion. For, though several of the standard classical productions 
might pass for absolute manuals of republicanism, we need not say 
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how many of them breathe a far different language; and the truth 
is, that by much the greater number of the subjects which ordina- 
rily occupy the attention of the classical scholar, have no positive 
— aspect whatsoever. Upon this field, therefore, we should 

ave been apt to imagine that the French sgavans, zealous as they 
have undoubtedly shewn themselves in the cause of knowledge, 
would have bestowed a considerable share of their labour ; but the 
fact is otherwise. Amidst the many splendid works, of a scientific 
or descriptive uature, poured forth from time to time by the Pa- 
risian press, though there are not a few, particularly in the descrip- 
tive department, which the student of the classics must value as 
furnishing excellent materials for his researches, he will yet find 
no great proportion that can be considered as directly of a learned 
nature. 

Yet this remark, as even our present number will sufficiently 
evince, is not without exceptions ; and certainly, a very respectable 
one now lies before us. e classical acquirements of M. Cla- 
vier have, it seems, procured for him the patronage of the French 
court: and, if we are not greatly misinformed, it is to these ac- 
quirements that he owes the distinction which has annexed so ho- 
nourable a title to his name. If such be the fact, however, we 
cannot but observe that the honour is rather to the merits of M. 
Clavier, and perhaps to the personal liberality of his imperial mas- 
ter, than to constitution of that government which it is at pre- 
sent the fashion in France to eulogize as a revival of the reign of 
Saturn. The citizens of a free state are accustomed to regard 
high political and judicial situations ay the natural prizes of emi- 
nent and probably laborious service in those respective lines ; nor 
can they help deeming such dignities to be very inappropriate re- 
wards for achievements of a purely academical character. It may 
be au auspicious sign for the science or literature of a country, 
but is undoubtedly an evil omen for its liberties, when the great 
trusts of office are placed in the hands of mandarins of science, 
or when the administration of justice is confided to jurisconsults 
because they are learned in the law of Crete, and familiarly con- 
versant with the precedents of the judgment of Paris and the trial § 
of Mars. 

Our present concern, however, is not with the decisions of M. 
Clavier, but with his history ; of which yet we are-constrained to 
observe that, in the qualities of gaiety and liveliness, a considerable 
portion of it nearly resembles what we might expect to fall from 
the learned judge in his professional capacity. Let it be noted, at 
the same time, that this misfortune was unavoidable, or, at least, 
avoidable no otherwise than by an avoidance of the subject. 
‘ The early times of Greece’ present a waste extent of <a 
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and perplexity, into which even the art of Homer, unassisted by 
his invention, could scarcely have infused a particle of spirit or fas- 
cination. Through a long, difficult, and intricate navigation, the 
historian has to steer by the obscure and intermitting light of a few 
dimly-twinkling authorities, and with no other com than loose 
conjecture. In effect, a great partof the volumes us bears 
the appearance, rather of a chronological or archeological essay, 
than of a history. On such a foundation, it would be iexpenaifle 
for us to raise an agreeable or interesting article, even if our pen 
could boast a far greater share of vivific energy than we can com- 
pliment it with possessing. As the best compromise, however, of 
which the occasion allows, we shall separate our observations into 
two distinct classes ; considering, under the first head, which is 
addressed to the scholar and the antiquarian, not to the general 
reader, the more dry and crabbed parts of the subject; and re- 
ferring the more popular topics to the second, which by these 
means will become, we will not say more entertaining, but at least 
less decidedly dull and oppressive. Addressing ourselves, then, ih 
the first instance, to the former task, we here bid adieu, for a 
short interval, to all our idler, lighter, and fairer readers, intreating 
them to wind round the base of the rugged ascent which they be- 
hold us about to climb, and anticipating a. happy restoration to 
their society in the valley beyond. 

So far as we can collect from the preliminary discourse of M. 
Clavier, the estimate which he has formed of his own work, it 
would seem that he conceives its principal merit to consist in the 
scheme which it exhibits of the chronology of the early Greek 
history, and, as subservient to this end, in the researches ou which 
it largely enters into the origin and course of the more distin- 
guished families who appear in that history. It is apparently with 
allusion to its uses in this respect, that the book 1s, somewhat 
magnificently, announced in the title-page as designed for an intro- 
duction to all the existing histories of Greece; and the fact is, that 
it was originally composed as introductory to the historical 
sketches in Pausanias, of which author M. Clavier has prepared, 
and intends to publish, a translation. After all, however, as we 
are given to understand in the preliminary discourse, the title-page 
much under-states the value of our author’s speculations: ‘ Cet 
essai pourra servir d’introduction a toutes les histoires de la Gréce 
qui ont paru jusqu’a présent, et j’ose méme dire qu’ il est indispen- 
sable pour ceux qui voudront les lire avec quelque fruit.” A blush- 
ing, hesitating avowal, which, it must be owned, savours of the 
characteristic naiveté of the great nation; but, for ourselves, we 
witness, without any very lively sally of resentment, the self-gratu- 
lation with which a man of learning and industry contemplates a 
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monument, reared by his own most laborious éxertions, to his fame. 
Nor, indeed, does M. Clavier at all attempt to monopolize the credit 
of the system which he presents to the world. On the contrary, he 
declares himself under the deepest obligations to a countryman of his 
own, with whose reputation at least, if not with his works, every 
English scholar is familiar, the well-informed and able Freret. 
The chief ground in truth, on which the chronology of M. Clavier 
stands, is the principle oi genealogical synchronisms ; a principle 
perfectly well known to the ancient chronologers, but which, in 
modern times, was first revived, as our author assures us, by Fre- 
ret, and which is, as he thinks, of such importance, that the re- 
vival of it may well entitle Freret to the appellation of the father 
of historic criticism. Considerably more is comprehended under 

is title than it probably was intended to convey; nor, indeed, is 
there a doubt that the principle in question had been partially erh- 
ployed by modern chronologers antecedently to the time of Freret ; 
but we notwithstanding admit, that the almost exclusive stress laid 
on it by that sagacious antiquarian, and the minuteness with which 
he has followed it out into its practical consequences, in some de- 
gree justify the pretensions urged on his behalf by the present 
writer, and may be considered as constituting him the founder of 
a new chronological school. 

To those who may be unacquainted with the principle of genea- 
logical synchronisms, a single example of the manner in which it 
is actually applied, will probably afford a clearer insight into its 
nature than the most precise definition. Miltiades, the son of 
Cypselus, established a sort of sovereignty in the Chersonese, about 
560 years before our zra. But this Miltiades was the sixteenth in 
descent from Ajax Telamon; and allowing, according to the 
usual computation, three generations to a century, sixteen genera- 
tions will take about 533 years; whence we shall have the death of 
Ajax about (560+ 533=—=) 1093 years before our era. Therefore 
we may say that Troy, by this reckoning, was taken about 1090 
years before our wra. Again; Agis, king of Sparta, was the 
twenty-third in descent from Aristodemus, who was one of the He- 
raclidz, and died just before the expedition of that family into the 
ple rset leaving two sons of a tender age. Now Agis was 
murdered about 240 years before our era, and all chronolo- 
gers agree that the conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Hera- 
clide took place about 80 years after the capture of Troy ; twen- 
ty-three generations occupy nearly 767 years; from all which pre- 
mises it follows that the epoch of the capture of Troy was about 
the year before our wera (240+ 767 +80=) 1087; in almost ex- 
act consonance with the result of the former catculation. This 
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simple case sufficiently illustrates the principle; of which, how- 
ever, the application is occasionally somewhat intricate. - 

But it must not be imagined that M. Clavier is merely a servile 
attendant on his great leader; for, in two important respects at 
léast, he may claim the praise of originality. Freret, discussing 
the general subject of ancievt chronology, did not, in regard to 
the particular case of Greece, develope his system with perfect 
fulness of detail, and principally confined himself to that portion 
of the Grecian history, which falls below the Trojan war. M, 
Clavier, on the contrary, has thoroughly explored every nook and 
cranny of the Helladian legends from Inachus to Pisistratus. Per- 
vading this broad interval by the help of the synchronisms which 
he from time to time discovers, as we cross a stream by means of 
step ry Sai he has called forth and systematised a hundred 
family-histories which lay buried under the rubbish of centuries of 
barbarism ; and scarcely the name of onegwift-fouted or golden- 
haired hero has been discovered in the tattered relics of the clas- 
sical chronologers, who is not here regularly fi/iated, and traced to 
a local habitation. Farther, it must be remarked that Freret did 
not adhere with unvarying steadiness and simplicity to the great 
chronological principle which he had been so anxious to establish. 
Desirous of accommodating his genealogies to certain preconceived 
notions, he strained them beyond all bounds; and, not content 
with vindicating the vulgar chronology against the Newtonian, ac- 
tually placed the Trojan war sixty years earlier than even the date 
which the vulgar chronology assigns to that event. The present 
author, on the contrary, has been uniformly faithful to his polar 
star of genealogy; and it has guided him to a point somewhat 
more below the vulgar standard than Freret ascended beyond it. 
By the vulgar standard we mean that of Usher, which, with some 
variations, but variations immaterial when the question is respect- 
ing half a century, seems to have been adopted by the majority of 
late chronologers. 

The work of M. Clavier undoubtedly does great credit to his 
learning, industry, and research. By those who fully acquiesce in 
the fundamental positions on which the author relies, this system 
must be considered as a much-improved edition of that of Freret,— 
improved, not only by enlargement, we mean as to the history of 
Greece, but also by emendation. The system, however, may be 
examined with advantage even by those who view its foundations 
with some degree of distrust; although in what manner such per- 
sons may derive benefit from the examination, we shall be able 
more conveniently to explain hereafter. In the interim, we frankly 
acknowledge that to this class of doubters we ourselves belong ; 
and, with every sentiment of respect both for Freret and his present 
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coadjutor, and with a distinc¢ conviction that many of the props 
on which the Newtonian Cyronology has been made to rest are 
worse than suspicious, we must own ourselves not thoroughly satis- 
fied of the superiority of the vulgar system, either in its usual form, 
or as modified | by the author before us, to that of Newton, In 
proceeding to state some of the reasons of our doubts on the sub- 
ject, we shall no longer particularly keep in view the distinction 
between the chronology of Usher and that of M. Clavier ; for, 
though that distinction amounts to little less than the interval of a 
century, yet the chronology of Newton (we are, of course, speaking 
of his profane chronology,) is distant from both the former by con- 
siderably more than three times the same interval. Besides this, 
the system of M. Clavier is liable, and in an aggravated degree, to 
some of the identical objections whick Newton, with whatever 
conclusiveness, urged against the vulgar system. The latter is 
principally formed on the dates transmitted to us by the ancients, 
which dates are supposed to have been fixed in part by a computa- 
tion of the royal genealogies of Greece, at the rate of three de- 
scents to a century; and it is on this very ground that Newton has 
erected against it some of his strongest works. ‘Those works, how- 
ever, are manifestly still stronger as against the chronological 
scheme of M. Clavier, than as they were originally intended ;_be- 
cause, how far the ancient schemes were constructed on the al- 
leged basis, or any similar basis of computation, may be, and in 
fact has been*, questioned; but no such question can be raised 
renpertng the scheme of M. Clavier, 

t is not our purpose to expatiate on the confusedness and un- 
certainty, so long ago remarked by Pausanias,+ of the old Greek 
genealogies, or on the embarrassing mixture of fable with which 
they are evidently but inextricably entangled. Else, a good deal 
might be observed on these topics. It might be observed, for ex- 
ample, that, according to some of the ancient writers, Inachus, 
king of Argos, or his son Phoroneus, was the earliest Grecian mo- 
narch, while, by others, we are confidently presented with a for- 
mal list of six or seven successive kings, who had reigned in Sicyon 
previously to the existence of Inachus or Phoroneus. It might be 
observed, farther, that, after descending through three generations 
of human beings from Japetus inclusive, we are not a little asto- 
nished at recognizing, in the fourth step, our old acquaintance the 
volatile Mercury; and that, after a similar descent, of no fewer 
than fourteen rj. from Inachus, we discover, with a surprise 
equal to that of Horace on a like occasion, Bacchus justly styled 





* See Shuckford’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History, pref. to vol. 2. vers. 
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t Lib. 8, c. 53. 
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‘ ever young.’ ‘These are mere specimens, though certainly strong 
ones, of the contradictions and absurdities with which the genea- 
logical legends of Greece abound, and that, so far at least as the 
contradictions are concerned, with respect to periods greatly more 
recent than the Trojan war. We are content, however, with drop- 
ping a hint on this part of the subject, and shall pursue our attack 
m a somewhat different quarter. 

It is found, that, on an average, there are three successive gene- 
rations of mankind to a century, or, which is the same thing, about 
334 years toa generation. On this principal, the genealogical chro- 
nologies of the ancients seem to have been computed; and it is ap- 
plied in the same manner by M. Clavier.. But here it is particularly 
to be observed, that the majority of the genealogies so computed, are 
royal genealogies. ‘That is, they are certain recorded successions 
of kings, of which, we are told, that they proceeded regularly on- 
wards from father to son. ‘Thus the chronology of Greece, from 
the period of the conquest of the Peloponnesus by the family of 
Hercules down to the times of more authentic history, is deter- 
mined principally by the number of reigns in the regal lines of 
Sparta, Messene, Corinth, Arcadia, and Macedon; all of which 
sovereignties are said to have, during that mterval, or the greater 
part of it, flowed without interruption in a course of lineal descent; 
and the law of lineal descent enjoins the allowance of three gener- 
ations to a century. ‘To the royal genealogies just enumerated, 
the limits of both our subject and our space induce us to confine 
our attention. 

Now it occurred to Newton, that the propriety of the allowance 
of three reigns to a century, which is claimed for all these concur- 
rent successions, finds no support or. countenance throughout the 
compass of ascertained and indisputable history, Exceptions 
may doubtless be discovered to the position; but, on an average, 
the rate of regal succession has proceeded with a far yreater ra- 
pidity than would have been prescribed by the law of lineal de- 
scent. In order to place the matter beyond controversy, Newton 
set himself carefully to examine the.catalogue of such regal suc- 
cessions as fall within the period of historic certainty, and to de- 
duce from these an average for the lengths of reigns. He com- 
pared together the lists of the kings of Israel, the kings of Judah, 
the successors of Nabonassar in Babylon, those of Cyrus m Per- 
sia, the Macedonian monarchs from Alexander, the Ptolomies, the 
Seleucide, the kings of England, and those of France; and the 
result was that he determined the proportion of the average length 
of reigns to that of generations to be as 18 or 20 to 33 or 34. It 
is true that the accuracy of this propertion has been disputed ; but 
the error charged on it is not such as would materially affect it in 
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practice. According to a learned living chronologer, Dr. Hales, 
the average length of reigns is about @@} years; an amount not 
very discrepant from the standard assigned by Newton, though we 
could in our turn object to some of the data from which this cor- 
rected expression is derived. 

The causes of the difference, in point of duration, between reigns 
and descents, must be sufficiently obvious. A monarch dies with- 
eut issue, and is succeeded by his brother; in which case, though 
there are two reigns, there is but one generation. Or he is suc- 
ceeded by his father’s brother; in which case there are no fewer 
than three reigns to one generation. These interruptions of the 
lineal course, are, in a long series of reigns, very probable occur- 
rences, and, when the question is respecting several concurrent mo- 
narchies, occurrencies morally certam. A succession of reigns, 
therefore, does not, on a average, coincide with the contemporary 
succession of descents; or, which is the same thing, a list of suc- 
cessive kings is very seldom a genealogy. But, besides the occa- 
sional supersession of the direct by the collateral line, kings are 
frequently deposed, and the substituted individual may be of equal 
or superior age with him whom he has supplanted. For the sake, 
however, of simplifying the discussion, let us leave unnoticed the 
nares. of such deposals; and still, the liability of the direct 
ine to interruption, will alone sufficiently authorize us to adopt the 
computation of Dr. Hales, which makes the ratio of the average 
length of reigns to that of generations as 224 to 334, or nearly 2 
to 3. 

Thus fortified by historic experience, the Newtonians ask the 
question, Why a rule of computation which is found to hold with 
respect to all ascertained time, is to be rejected from the early 
regal successions of Greece, and, were it necessary, we might add, 
of Egypt, Babylon, and Italy? They demand that a reason shall be 
assigned for excepting, not one of these as an accidental case, but 
almost altogether, from a maxim of known universality, and throw 
the burden of proof on their opponents. 

To a certain extent, a reply has been made, which seems in a 
good measure conclusive. ‘The objection of Newton against the 
valgar mode of computation extended to the whole of. fabulous 
history. It was very forcibly answered, therefore, that the era of 
a part of that history may, with the highest probability, be supposed 
to have fallen within the times of patriarchal longevity recorded in 
Scripture; during which the progress of reigns, like that of genera- 
tions, must, on the whole, have been decidedly slower than at pre- 
sent. But it is obvious that the observation must be confined to 
very early ages. No benefit, for example, can be claimed from it 
by that portion of classical history which is subsequent to the Tro- 
jan 
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jan war. _ According to the date assigned to that event, even by 
the vulgar chronology, it preceded the time of David by little more 
than a century; and it very distinctly appears from the sacred books 
that, at a period anterior to that of David by at least one or two 
generations, and it seems probable that at a still earlier period, the 
ordinary duration of human life had subsided to its present level. 
It still remains, then, to be explained, why the chronology of the 
regal lines below the Trojan war should not be reduced according 
to the modern standard. And it is observable, that, if these are so 
reduced, the elder lines also, by being necessarily brought lower 
down, will in proportion be excluded from profiting by the longe- 
vity of the patriarchalages. 

From the manner in which we stated this question at the outset, 
the grand defence, which the advocates of the vulgar chronology 
have set up against the objections just stated, will have been anti- 
cipated. ‘They contend that those objections sufficiently refute 
themselves, as being founded on the supposition of an interruption 
of the direct regal line, a supposition which is, in the present case, 
excluded. With relation, for instance, to the kings of the race of 
Hercules, it is the consenting report, as Freret observes, of all an- 
tiquity, that, through the whole of the period now in question, the 
sovereignties of Sparta, Messene, Corinth, Arcadia, and Macedon, 
were regularly transmitted downwards in the course of lineal de- 
scent. What, then, more plain, than that the law of lineal descent 
should be employed to regulate the chronology of those sovereign- 
ties? In order to confirm his argument, this indefatigable chrono- 
loger took pains to establish the point by actual examination, that, 
im most cases where reigns have been shorter than the average 
length of a generation, they have been abbreviated by an interrup- 
tion of the direct line, and perhaps by the introduction of a new 
family. On this reasoning some of the followers of Freret have 
laid great stress; and, although M. Clavier does not in express 
terms allude to it, yet, from his professions of a general acquies- 
cence in the answers offered by Freret to the objections of New- 
ton, we have no doubt that he considers it as conclusive. 

The argument in question seems built on what is nearly a tru- 
ism; for it may readily be conceded, that, so far as any given regal 
succession has proceeded in the direct line, so far, generally speak- 
ing, it has been governed by the genealogical rule of three steps to 
a century. But, with the utmost deference to the acknowledged 
and undeniable achteness of Freret, we are constrained to observe, 
that his reasoning cannot be applied as he would apply it, without 
a considerable confusion of ideas ; and that, while he has bestowed 
much labour in proving what never was controverted, he has begged 
the whole of the question really at issue. When it is affirmed, by 
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the followers of Newton, to be ighly improbable that several 
concurrent successions of reigns should occupy what would amount 
to the proportion of thirty-three years to a reign, the principal rea- 
son of this improbability is, because it is highly improbable that 
several concurrent successions of reigns should proceed unbrokenly 
in a direct line. The one improbability measures the other, or 
rather is the same with it. It is precisely because the lineal de- 
scent is apt to be interrupted, that the law which regulates lineal 
descent will not in this case apply; and if actual experiment, with- 
in the range of authentic history, proves that, even where a sove- 
reignty is quietly transmitted a in the same family, the 
succession is not apt to follow the law of lineal descent, it neces- 
sarily, and in the very same degree, proves that the succession is 
not apt to follow the course of lineal descents, When, therefore, 
the recorded chronology of early Greece is charged with falsehood, 
because, contrary to all experience, it supposes several coincident 
regal successions to have obeyed, for centuries together, the lineal 
law, in what manner is its truth demonstrated by asserting that it, 
in fact, supposes those successions to have been lineal? This in- 
volves the very point in which its alleged falsehood consists; and 
to urge this as an answer to the charge, 1s something like assuming 
the thing to be proved as part of the proof. It is not making one 
difficulty explain another, only because it approaches to the still 
more questionable device of making a difliculty explain itself. 
Single examples, we again admit, may be found, in which a 
crown has for a long period regularly been handed from father to 
son. The catalogue of the kings of Judah presents us with eigh- 
teen kings in a direct line; a remarkable circumstance, but, hke 
other remarkable circumstances, capable of being substantiated by 
testimony. In this instance, indeed, it is farther worthy of obser- 
vation, that early marriages and violent deaths reduced the average 
length of reigns considerably below thirty years. Otherwise, the 
case may be considered as nearly parallel with that of the Spartan 
kings of the race of Eurysthenes, of whom sixteen, as we are told, 
reigned in a direct line. Each case is uncommon, though neither 
reaches the point of positive improbability. But here is the dis- 
tinction ;—the succession of the kings of Judah is unique; nothing 
like a long regular course can be traced in any of the concurrent 
royalties mentioned in Scripture; and that of Judah, of which the 
whole history is minutely given, is sown thick with interruptions, 
chiefly indeed from deposals and usurpations. On the other hand, 
let us observe what we are called to believe in the Grecian history. 
First, there were two consociate races of Spartan kings; and as 
from Eurysthenes inclusive, the lineal descent continued for sixteen 
reigns, 8, at the very same time, from his brother Procles inclu- 
sive, 
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sive, the lineal descent continued for fifteen reigns. What casts 
additional suspicion ou this very suspicious account, is that this 
double continuity of lineal descent is exclusively confined to the 
times which preceded the expulsion of the Pisistratide, that is, to 
the dark ages of Greece. Immediately after that era, we find, in 
the race of Eurysthenes, Cleomenes succeeded by his half-brother 
Leonidas; Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, succeeded by his cou- 
sin Plistoanax; and, in three generations more, Agesipolis by his 
brother Cleombrotus. Beginning at the same point, we find, in 
the race of Procles, Demaratus displaced by his cousin Leotychi- 
des; and, after two more reigns, Agis succeeded by his half-brother 
Agesilaus. ‘These changes are in the natural course of things; but 
previously to these, the chronologers palm upon us fifteen or six- 
teen successive kings of each line, one and all of them in the direct 
descent; a relation, which surely cannot be received without much 
hesitation and wonder. 

It would be well, however, if we could stop here, or if the chro- 
nologers either would or could be content with placing an exclu- 
sive reliance on the royal genealogies of Sparta, But Freret, in 
behalf both of himself and of the ancients, strongly disclaims such 
a principle ; and the truth is, that, unsupported by the other con- 
current royal genealogies, the basis of the system of synchronisms 
would be greatly weakened. ‘There are exhibited, therefore, cata- 
logues of the kings of Messene down to the extinction of that king- 
dom ; of Corinth and Arcadia, down to the periods im which roy- 
alty was abolished in those states vedpoctieal: and of Macedon, 
down to the epoch of the Persian invasion. ‘These lives occupied 
different lengths of time; but the shortest lasted for centuries; and 
az they are all said to have been direct, the chronology of every one 
of them is computed by the proportion of three reigns to a century. 
Now it has already been observed, that the circumstance of a long 
succession of sovereigns, proceeding according to the course of li- 
neal descent, as in itself it is remarkable, so is rendered considera- 
bly improbable, when asserted of two coincident royal races like 
those of Sparta. What shall we say, then, when to these two 
lines a third is added, standing precisely, we are assured, in the 
same predicament? What, when still farther, a fourth,—a fifth,— 
a sixth? Six concurrent lines, all from the same stock, all within 
the limits of Greece, five of them within the narrow nook of the 
Peloponnesus, and this during a period comparatively darkened by 
barbarism, and ensanguined by such warfare and bloodshed as bar- 
barism ordinarily producés,—yet all proceeding for ages together in 
mutual unison, but by gradations so inconsistent with the common 
rule of succession, that it probably would be a task of some little 
labour to discover six other such exceptions to it, at whatever dis- 

tance 
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tance from each other, throughout the whole extent of ascertained 
history. For ourselves, we must own that we find this so great a 
demand on our credulity as we can ill afford to satisfy. Even the 
plainest terms of language seem to be confounded together, when 
we hear of a rule which im every instance fails, and of an exception 
which is in every instance exemplified. 

It must always be remembered, that we are here speaking of the 
world as it actually is. If men lived two or three hundred years or 
more, it would be a highly improbable occurrence that any of them 
should ever die without leaving some issue; and, in that event, the 


long undeviating progress of a family in a right line would not be 
at all 


surprizing. ‘That the matter is not so in the present state of 
things, that the presumption is the other way, any man may satisfy 
himself, who will attend to such histories of the course of private 
families as he has the means of knowing. Yet this is, in some re- 
spects, the weaker case. For royal: life was exposed to peculiar 
hazards in times when barbarism and war prevailed, when wars 
were murderous and wearing beyond all modern experience, when 
kings were always expected to be the leaders of their own forces, 
and when the leader was such, not figuratively but literally. 

But the facts in question, it is said, however wonderful, are at- 
tested by the conspiring voice of antiquity. Here again the point 
in dispute seems to be begged. ‘That there is no fact so singular, 
provided only that it does not involve a contradiction, of which the 
truth may not be established by a certain weight of testimony, 
Newton was fully aware: much better aware than, we are sorry 
to say, Freret latterly shewed himself. In the present case, how- 
ever, the testimony is extremely imperfect. It is that of authors 
speaking to events which confessedly took place many centuries 
before their own time, and in an age of barbarism; and the au- 
thors, in a great measure, copy the stories from each other. To 
such evidence Newton very allowably opposed the radical impro- 
bability of the things related; and the credit, in this respect, of the 
testimony, being thus directly put in issue, certainly cannot be quo- 
ted in its own favour. If it be merely meant that the authors al- 
luded to, having-computed the chronology of certain regal succes- 
sions according to the law of lineal descent, are at least con- 
sistent in asserting that those successions were indeed lineal, the 
plea may surely be allowed; but it is, to make the most of it, not 
very forcible, since the charge against those authors is that of in- 
consistency, not with themselves, but with experience. 

In addition to the grand argument already noticed, some auxi- 
liary explanations have been offered of the pretended length of 
reigns in early Greece, and especially in the two Spartan lines. 
On behalf of the latter, it is im the first place alleged, that the kings 
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of Sparta were not allowed to marry young, probably not till the 
age of thirty-seven ; @ circumstance, which would of course tend 
to increase the chance of long minorities. With respect to this 
allegation, as it is disallowed, and we think justly, by M. Clavier, 
we shall only remark, that the fact, even if admitted, would by no 
means be conclusive in favour of the hypothesis which it is adduced 
to support. For, if the lateness of the royal marriages would tend, 
as it would undoubtedly tend, to increase the chance of long mino- 
rities, yet it would in nearly the same degree tend to increase the 
chance of the sovereign’s dying before he bad any issue at all, that 
is, the chance of the introduction of the collateral line; and it is 
plain that this latter effect, as far as it extended, must counteract 
the former. 

Next, it is contended that some long minorities actually occur 
in the history of the Spartan kings ; on which it may be enough to 
observe, that the general rule furnished by experience for the 
average length of reigns, fully provides for the occasional occur- 
rence of long minorities. When it is calculated, that, in the lineal 
descent, three generations ordinarily fill a century, it is meant to be 
perfectly understood, at the same time, that particular cases very 
greatly err on both sides of this medium, On the whole, how- 
ever, long mimorities and premature deaths mutually compensate 
for each other; and, on this rule, the proportion is struck. In 
reckoning the duration of a series of reigns, the occasional intrusion 
of the collateral descent so far alters our proportion, that the. me- 
dium allowance to every term in the series is reduced to 22} years. 
But it is manifestly impossible to balance this reduction by talking 
of long minorities; for the possibility of these was sufficiently ta- 
ken into the account in the first mstance. 

Lastly, it is urged that, from the beginning of the first Messe- 
nian war downwards, the assumed proportion of three reigns to a 
century was actually verified in both the Spartan lines. Were the 
fact proved, so extraordinary a circumstance would not authorise 
our extending the same scale of computation farther back than the 
first Messenian war; but the truth is, that the date of this war is 
precisely one of the posts contested between the Newtonian and 
the common chronology. The single direct authority for the date 
vulgarly assigned, is, we believe, a passage in Pausanias, the verbal 
correctness of which as delivered down to us, Mr. Mitford disputes ; 
and, even if the passage be incorrupt, there was abundant room for 
a mistake on the part of the author. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the pleas of late marriages 
and long minorities have been set up in defence of all the royal 
lines on which we have commented, though certainly in every other 
case more vaguely and loosely than in that of Sparta. “How far 
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such explanations are calculated to relieve us from the difficulties 
of the subject, has, in reference to that case, already been shewn ; 
and we fear that the explanations no more gain strength or proba- 
bility by recurring in so many additional instances, than the fraction 
of ay unit gains magnitude by being repeatedly multiplied to 
itself. 

It is doing no more than justice, however, to the system of Fre- 
ret and M. Clavier, to state that it does not depend solely on royal 


or public successions, recorded in the archives of states, but in . 


part, also, on private genealogies which were preserved, as these 
authors suppose, in the bosom of particular families. Of these 
they have, with great industry, made out several ; as, among others, 
those of Miltiades of Athens, and of Battus who has the credit 
of having founded the kingdom of Cyrene; and they find that 
these, generally speaking, synchronise very tolerably, with the royal 
successions already mentioned. Now there is room to believe that 
a private genealogy, as the object of it usually is to trace the filia- 
tion of some living person, will simply recount the steps of his 
lineage srom father to son, without noticing those branches of the 
common stem who may have died off without issue. On this ac- 
count, in computing it chronologically, we may safely allow three 
successive names to a century; and if, therefore, thus computed, 
it is found to harmonise with any particular succession of kings, 
the presumption may be raised that such succession of kings must 
have proceeded regularly in the direct line. We have not hed the 
leisure to investigate the private genealogies relied on by Messrs. 
Freret and Clavier ; nor know how far it can be ascertained, (if 
indeed it be not folly to talk of ascertaining any thing on the mat- 
ter,) whether the object of such genealogies was simply to trace 
the lineage of individuals, or whether it was not rather to trace the 
representation of families, in which latter case every man who 
had ever headed the family would be recorded, though he should 
have died childless and left his place to collaterals. At all events, 
however, it strongly appears to us that the authority of these gene- 
alogies, though it may effectually prevail to load the question with 
new perplexities, is by no means adequate to remove those by 
which it was previously embarrassed. 

Before we quit this subject, we would address one general ob- 
servation to the genealogical synchronists; whom we cannot help 
reminding that, in the application of their master-principle, they 
have not a little sacrificed that simplicity on the ground of which it 
stood chiefly recommended. When we deduce from certain expe- 
rience an average for the ordinary rate of human descent, or of 
royal succession, and when we employ this result to settle the chro- 
nology of the catalogues of either kind transmitted down - us 
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from the dark ages, we make use of a rule, broad, deiined, and 
one; we enti release ourselves from the embarrassments that 
might be occasioned by an attention to the numeral dates recorded 
in the extant copies of ancient authors; and reduce to the least 
possible compass, and to one single class, every other difficulty by 
which the information contained in those authors is clogged. If 
again, out of deference to the scriptural statement that the length 
of human life was formerly far greater than at present, we qualify, 
with respect to the more ancient fables, the chronological calculus 
furnished by modern experience, here doubtless we admit an ex- 
ception to our rule, but an exception of which the principle, though 
not perhaps as easy of application, is yet in itself as broad and 
simple as that of the rule itself. ‘The matter, however, is perfectly 
altered, if, when we compute the chronology of a particular suc- 
cession of kings, traditionally preserved, we are to find in the spe- 
cial circumstances of the case, some reason for deviating from all 
established canons of computation, some new calculus, confessed- 
ly neither sanctioned by experience, nor prescribed by unerring 
authority. It was comparatively little for the ancient chronologers 
to hand down to us a collection of successive names; it was by 
one degree more difficult to vouch that those names were all in a 
direct line of descent; but when they undertake to tell us with re- 

to princes who lived in distant and obscure times, whether they 
married at the age of twenty or of forty, or whether each was thir- 
teen years old at his father’s death, or thirty, they exact considera- 
bly more from our belief. Nor is the matter greatly mended, if 
they have not told us these things clearly, but have left us the task 
of searching them out, by sifting, comparing, and moulding to- 
gether, twenty different hints, more or less obscure, from as many 
different authors. Here we have made a deep encroachment on 
the simplicity of our principle. We have rendered it dependent 
on those very criteria, which we had before renounced as fallacious 
and unmanageable, and from which we had hailed it as promising 
us an escape. We have deserted the bridge which we had built 
for a safe and easy transit across ‘ the palpable obscure’ of ancient 
legends, and must once more 


* O’er bog, o’er steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursue our way.’ 


In the few strictures which we have ventured to offer on the 
Newtonian, as contrasted with the vulgar chronology, we have con- 
fined ourselves, not only to the principles of genealogical compu- 
tation respectively adopted by each, but to these solely as illus- 
trated by the history of the early times of Greece. The reader 
will perceive that this path was prescribed to us by our present 

subject ; 
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subject ; but it cannot be unknown to him, that this‘constitutes but 
one part of a very wide and complicated field of imquiry, and ‘that 
those who would become familiar with the whole question, must 
turn over a far greater quantity of materials than the utmost inge- 
nuity could compress into the space of the critique whith we are 
now writing. Of arguments in opposition to dhe Newtonian sys- 
tem, no author has adduced such a store, or with such effect, as 
Freret himself ; and, even where his uncommon erudition and ad- 
dress fail to produce conviction, they still cannot but excite admi- 
ration and pleasure. Perhaps, however, the English scholar may 
find a readier access to the New Analysis of Chronology by Dr. 
Hales; who, though he seems to be imperfectly, if at all, ac- 
quainted with the writings of Freret, and though, as we think, his 
book would have greatly benefited by such an acquaintance, yet 
contends against Newton with considerable learning, ingeniously 
applied. Indeed, while we must decidedly reprobate the severe 
and indecorous terms which Dr. Hales, with warm professions of 
regard for the general fame of Newton, has allowed himself to 
employ respecting the chronological speculations of that gifted 
genius, and while we are persuaded that his severity is, in not a few 
instances, misplaced, and capable of being retorted,* it is te 

ble 





* It would be irrelevant to enlarge on this subject in the text; but we shall give, 
in this place, one instance of our remark. 

According to Newton, Troy was taken in the year before our wra 904; and Hesiod 
and Homer flourished 30 or 35 years afterwards. But Herodotus gives it as his opi- 
nion that those ts lived 400 years before himself. Now, says Dr. Hales, Herodo- 
tus was born B. C. 484. Therefore Hesiod and Homer lived B.C. 884. That is, they 
lived only 20 years after Newton’s date for the taking of Troy; and this, it seems, is 
absurd and altogether inconsistent with Newton’s own account of 30 or 35 years. 

Newton’s chronology we knew many years ago; but, from accidental circumstances, 
it so happens that we write without having it under oureyes. Yet, without inmedidte 
reference to it, we think we perceive in this reasoning of Dr. Hales, four radical flaws. 
First ; when Herodotus, or any other author; not drawing a chronological scheme, but 
writing cursorily, mentions a round number like 400, it is perfectly hypercritical te 
pretend that the exact number may not be more or less by 10 or 15. Suppose that 
some modern writer should, in the course of a discussion on some other subject, observe 
that North America was discovered 300 years ago, would it aot be mere oye 
to inform him that his statement was absurd and altogether inconsistent with fact, since 
the discovery in question took place, not 300, but 314, years ago? Secondly; Even 
were we disposed to construe the passage in Herodotus rigidly, both the form of ex- 
pression which he uses, and the context, Jeave abundant scope for the subtraction 
which the Newtonian chronology requires. In the preceding sentence, the historian 
remarks that the knowledge of the theogony, and of the forms and natures of the 
gods, was with the Greeks so recent, that it might, in fact, be called an acquisition of 
yesterday. For, he proceeds, it appears to me that Hesiod and Homer, who first in- 
structed the Greeks on these points, flourished four hundred years before my time, and 
no more. ‘ ‘Helodey yae nal ‘Opanpov truxiny rerpaxociocs Erect Boxéw paty oF 
ytvicba:, nal ob wdbecs.” This plainly dues not amount to an assertion that those poets 
might not have flourished ten or fifteen years later than the date assigned ; if the sen- 


_ tence is tu be tied up at all, it is only on the other side, namely, that at any rate they 
flourished 
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ble not to admit that he has made good several of the positions 
which he has attempted to occupy. On the other side, for an ex- 
cellent defence, not indeed of all the harities of the Newto- 
nian ‘system, but of the grand principle of cutting off near three 
centuries from the segment of history intercepted between the Tro- 
jan war and the institution of the Olympiads, we would refer an 
inquirer to some observations on Grecian chronology, which Mr. 
Mitford has annexed as an appendix to the third chapter of his 
masterly history of Greece. Mr. Mitford has, it must be owned, 
omitted, and we cannot very well account for the omission, to de- 
fend the computations of Newton with respect to the regal succes- 
sions which we have already considered ; but some other branches 
of the subject, he treats with equal fairness and good sense. We 
would especially imstance his reasonings concerning the age of 
Homer; which, with one exception too trifling to be specified, 
seem to us extremely judicious and weighty, not to say, conclusive. 

On the whole, it appears to us that the republic of letters has 
been much less than just to the Newtonian system of chronology ; 
a system which, though in no view comparable to some other pro- 
ductions from the same hand, would yet have immortalised an in 
ferior name. ‘That it is open to many objections, and particularly, 
that the astronomical grounds on which it partly stands, are, not 
in a scientific but in a historic sense, insufficient, must, we fear, 
be admitted ; but the case offers only a choice of difficulties; and 





flourished no earlier. Thirdly ;—and this alone would be conclusive ;—It appears a 
most unwarrantable assumption, that Herodotus counted the 400 gos from the time 
ox ‘is birth, Why not from the time when he wrote his history? Why not from the 
tim: when he arrived at years of discretion? Or rather, why from any definite moment 
at all ?—For the absurdity consists in exactly fixing the higher end of the term of 400 
ears, when the lower is so evidently vague and indeterminate. But fourthly ; The 
igher end is likewise vague and indeterminate ; unless Dr. Hales intends to maintain 
that Hesiod and Homer flourished only during one single year, namely, the aforesaid 
year, 884. If, as may be presumed, he means merely that they flourished about that 
period, we humbly submit that he concedes nearly the whole question in dispute. 
This:is not the only example that might be given, of the occasional rashness of Dr, 
Hales on this subject. On the contrary, the criticism with which he immediately fol- 
lows up the foregoing, differs from it, as might easily be shewn, very little, excepting 
that it is urged with still greater petulance. It appears, as the author ‘strongly sus- 
pects,’ * that Newton himself was aware of this absurdity and inconsistency, (the ab- 
surdity and inconsistency already commented un,) and, to hide it, referred the time of 
Hesiod and Homer, by a round-about reckoning, to the remoter date, of Solomon’s 
death, instead of referring it to the nearer date of the taking of Troy.’ It appears 
farther that, in attempting this clumsy stratagem, the unfortunate Newton ran from 
Scylla to Charybdis, and only subjected himself to a fresh overthrow from our modern 
chronologer. Our limits will not permit us to enter on the point; but the attentive 
reader of Dr. Hales will, we doubt not, agree with us in thinking that the blunder 
of Newton was precisely as great in the one case as in the other,—that is, was pre- 
cisely none at all,— 


- Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 
VOL. Vv. NO. 1x. B there 
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there are, on the other side, many among the objections of New- 
ton to the vulgar chronofogy, of which we must say, if not that 
they are incapable of refutation, at least that we know not how they 
are to be refuted. It would highly gratify us to believe that the 
imperfect observations which we have hazarded on the Grecian 
chronology, might at all contributg to place in a clearer light the 


pretensions of the system in question,—might at all assist our 


readers in appreciating eyen the meaner work of so mighty a mas- 
ter. At the same time, those observations have been suggested to 
us by an unprejudiced view of the subject, not dictated by our 
veneration, however profound, for the memory of Newton; nor 
are we of opinion that the fading chaplet which we have flung on 
the tomb of this second Bacon, this other hope of British philoso- 
phy, can lose any part of its humble merit as a tribute to genius, 
because it is also intended as an offering to truth. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that even the full establishment 
of the Newtonian chronology would only partially affect the value 
of the chronological disquisitions before us; for the synchronisms 
of M. Clavier, or many of them, might remain equally good, on 
whatever scale his genealogies or successions were calculated. As 
an accompaniment, too, to the study of Pausanias and other Gre- 
cian antiquaries, his work will, we think, be useful, whatever be 
the soundness of the chronology which it recommends; because it 
exhibits a sort of paradigm of the loose and scattered information 
contained in those writers, and reduces it to as much shape as it is 
capable of receiving. We may take this Cpporeeny of mention- 
ing that, while we have little doubt that M. Clavier’s promised 
translation of Pausanias will prove a performance of merit, we are 
apprehensive of his making somewhat too free with the text of his 
author. ‘The alteratidn of a word im Pausaiias, which he proposes 
in vol. ii. p. 45, of the present publication, we hold to be inadmis- 
sible. First, his objection to the usual reading, is, as we believe, 
groundless. Next, the reading which he would substitute, is lia- 
ble to very solid objections. Not ouly is it harsher in itself; but 
it transfers a clause from the beginning of one sentence to the end 
of the preceding sentence, in a manner which, as the careful reader 
will perceive, if he is in the habit of attending to the force of 
Greek particles, is inconsistent with the laws of syntax. 

Our readers are, we doubt not, tired, like ourselves, of this 
thorny subject ; and here, we are content to bid adieu to it. Be- 
fore, however, we apply our attention to the historic merits, pro- 
perly so called, of M. Clavier, there are two short passages, 
together with a note, which appear to us to call for some distinct 
animadversion, and this, as involving higher interests than those 
which occupy the attention of .the mere chronologist. 
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The first of these passages, with the ifjjte annexed to it, is as 
follows : 


‘ Platon dit en effet * que la musique et la sculpture étoient encore 
de son temps en Egypte au méme point od elles étoient il y avoit dix 
mille ans; ce n'est pas une facon de parler, ajoute-t-il, quand je dis dir 
mille ans, mais c'est Uexacte vérité; et comme il avoit voyage dans ce 
pays-la, il avoit pu s'‘assurer par lui-méme de cette antiquité, qui nous 
est d’ailleurs attestée par‘une foule de monumens dont la Haute Egypte 
est remplie. 

* Cette haute antiquité ne s'accorde guéres avec ce que nous lisons 
dans la Bible. Mais les théologiens les plus savans conviennent que si 
nous devons croire sans examen tout ce qu’elle nous enseigne sur le 
dogme et sur la morale; il n’en est pas tout-d-fait de méme de ce qui 
est purement historique, surtout lorsqu’il s'agit de nombres qui peuvent ~ 
avoir été altérés, et qui l’ont été effectivement, puisque des chronolo- 
gistes trés-orthodoxes ont varié de prés de deux mille ans sur l’¢poque 
de la création du monde; le P. Petau ne la portant qu’é l’an 3983 
avant notre ére, et D. Pezron, savant bénédictin, la reculant jusqu’d 
an 5868, sans qu’on lait traité d’hérétique. On peut donc bien la 
reculer encore davantage sans ofienser en rien la religion.’ Disc. 
Prel. pp. 5, 6. 

M. Clavier does not. seem aware of tlre limits which orthodox 
writers have prescribed to themselves, in dissenting from the re- 
ceived text of the sacred records. Of the various readings which 
time and accident have imtroduced into the copies of the originals ; 
but, in which, however, there is on the whoie incomparably less 
variety, than in those of any other ancient work extant; it cer- 
tainly is thought allowable for commentators to select such as they 
may best approve. At the same time, all conjectural emendation 
of the sacred text is strictly prohibited; not from any absurd or 
superstitious reverence for the mortal vehicle in which immortal 
truth has been transmitted to us; but on this plain and rational 
ground, that, where the license of conjecturing is so litue required, 
and may prove so inexpressibly dangerous, a total abstinence from 
it is alike prescribed to us by prudence and duty. The spirit of 
this general canon extends to the Mosaic chronology, which, it is 
well known, differs according as it is computed from the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan, or the Septuagint pentateuch. Now Petavius ad- 
hering, we believe, to the Hebrew dates, fixed the creation at B 
C. 3984 (not 3983); while we can readily conceive that Pezron, 
of whose rashness no less than his erudition we are not ignorant, 
chose to follow the dubious authority of the Septuagint. It should 
be observed, however, that there is some room for discrepancy 
even among those who reckon from any one of these sources 
singly; and, consequently, the eatreme opinions entertained with 


* De Legibus, L. 11. T. 2, p. 656. 
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respect to the era of th@gereation, by writers, whose orthodoxy has 
yet never been impeached, are, in fact, distant from each other by 
a wider interval than even M. Clavier supposes. Still, because on 
these principles, the commentators on the sacred chronology 
have been permitted to differ, it does not follow that they may 
differ ou any principles or according to any caprice ; nor, because 
a Benedictine has, without offence, added two thousand years to 
the received date of the world, does it follow that a Benedictine, or 
any other person, ecclesiastic, civil, or judicial, may repeat the same 
operation toties quoties; nor, because biblical authority will not 
positively bear us out in fixing the epoch of the deluge within a 
few centuries, is this any argument that we may send off that epoch 


- into indefinite antiquity, and believe with Plato, that Egypt had 


reached a high state of civilization four thousand years before the 
Mosaic accounts, even according to the freest mode of calculating 
from them, suppose the world to have existed. 

For ourselves, we feel perfectly satisfied with the Jewish chro- 
nology. Nothing, that has yet come under our eye, with regard to 
the vaunted monuments of late discovered in the Thebaid, has sha- 
ken that satisfaction, even for amoment; and, indeed, considering 
the far more plausible opposition, which the Mosaic records have 
victoriously sustained, we shall be truly astonished if we find that 
they have any thing to dread from all the relics ambushed in the ca- 
tacombs of Thebes, or the temple of Tentyra. For, it must be 


-recollected, that Egypt, with its ‘ monstrous troop of deities, and 


the dog Anubis,’ was long ago beaten from the field ; and, with it, 
the whole army of Chaldean astrologers and Mithratic mystagogues. 
The enemy, finding no hold in the dynasties of Berosus and Ma- 
netho, or in Phenician fragments of history, dragged from their 
musty obscurity fourteen centuries after they were professedly 
penned, took refuge beyond the Ganges, and, in this post, fora 
while he maintained himself. Our readers will recollect with what 
confidence the archives of Chinese and still more of Braminical 
learning were paraded as furnishing the surest proofs of an imme- 
morial and unfathomable antiquity ; but we need not say that every 
year which has been added to the existence of those proofs, has, 
so to speak, cut off centuries from the existence of the subject of 
them. In fine, the whole system of Bailly is now formally aban- 
doned by his great countryman La Place, who professes every 
where to discover unequivocal indications of an universal deluge ; 
and thus, the beautiful vision of the modern Atlantis has, like its 
fabled predecessor in Plato, sunk under the waters. In this crisis, 
it is rather curious to find the unfortunate mummies of the Pharaohs 
once more roused from their noisome caverns, and summoned to a 
renewal of the contest. We know not, in fact, that they are ae 
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vided with any stronger weapons than those of which they before 
availed themselves ; but, if this should prove the case, we yet be- 
lieve that the utmost success for which they can hope will be the 
triumph of a day. [f it should happen that the Egyptians once 
more chase the Israelites, it will also happen, we believe, that 
* Moses once more his potent rod extends 

Over the sea, the sea his rod obeys, 

On their imbattied ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm their war.’-—Parad. Lost. 


To say the truth, we should have inclined to expect, that, in 
the present day, the objections urged against the Mosaic records, 
would have been built rather on the apparent novelty, than on the 
presumed antiquity, of the globe. In fact, La Place, we perceive, 
in a late work, after conjecturing that the earth has been deluged 
in consequence of a collision with a comet, supports his hypothesis 
by this among other positions, that ‘ it explains the short period 
of the existence of the moral world, whose earliest monuments do 
not go much farther back than three thousand years. That La 
Place intended this remark as an oblique reflection on the Mosaic 
history, we are far from feeling the most distant wish to msinuate ; 
particularly as we have not his work befgre us, but quote at second- 
hand.* It cannot, however, be denied, that his language bears a 
not very auspicious aspect with regard to the credibility of the 
history in question, according to which the deluge certainly took 
place not only farther back than three but than four thousand 
years ago, and which, besides, refers to occurrences long anterior 
to that period, as undoubted matters of fact. Accordingly, it was 
on this ground that we had anticipated the next attack on the 
authority of Moses. Nor would the occurrence have been unpre- 
cedented ; for nothing is new under the sun,—not even the grand 
innovations and prodigious inventions of the new philosophy. ‘At 
first,’ says our valuable antiquarian, Shuckford, ‘ the heathen 
writers endeavoured to pretend to antiquities beyond what th e sa- 
cred writers could be thought to aim at; but when the falsity of 
this pretence was abundantly detected, then Porphyry thought he 
“ could compass the end aimed at by another way; he endea- 
voured to shew that the heathen history did not reach so far back 
as has been imagined, but that the times which Moses treated of 
were really so much prior to the first rise of the most ancient king- 
doms, that all possible accounts of them can at best be but fiction 
and fancy.’+ Perhaps the circumstance that the esprits forts thus 





_ * We quote from the review of La Place’s System of the World in a contemporary 
journal. 
t Connection of Sacred and Prophane History, Book VI. 
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fluctuate between contrary extremes of chronological conjecture, 
may itself stand for an auxiliary confirmation of the correctness of 
the scriptural account; as the oscillations of a pendulum prove 
its natural tendency to rest in the middle point. 

The second passage of M. Clavier, on which we would here 
offer a comment, is that with which he commences his history. 

‘ Il nous importe assez peu de savoir si les peuples qui habitoient pri- 
mitivement le Péloponnése étoient Aitochthones, c’est-a-dire, originaires 
du pays, ou s’ils y étoient venus d'ailleurs ; on ne peut guéres douter 
cependant, que cette contrée ne fat déja peuplée lorsque les premiéres 
colonies orientales y vinrent; car ces colonies étoient peu nombreuses, 
et néanmoins, elles en envoyérent elles-mémes, six ou sept générations 
apres, dans l’Asie mineure, dans la Thessalie, dans la Bootie et dans 
Y'Attique. Tlest donc probable que les premiers chefs qui arrivérent 
dans ce pays y trouverent une population déja formée, et qu’ils ne 
firent que Ja rassembler. On croit assez généralement que le premier 
qui’ y vint fat Inachus ou Phoronée; cependant il me semble qu’on 


apercoit dans Je Péloponnése quelques traces d’une civilisation anté- 
rieure.—Tom, I. p. 1. 


It does not seem very necessary to agitate here the question, how 
far the popular claim of the Athenians to the title of grasshoppers 
was just ; or, whether the Thebans really sprung from a dragon’s 
teeth; or, whether the Arcadians actually existed, according to 
their own boast, before the moon was formed. ‘These, or similar 
positions must, we presume, be adopted, unless it be admitted 
that the population of Greece was altogether derived from the 
east ; for any other derivation of it from a foreign source, certainly 
stands on still feebler grounds, or rather, is wholly unsupported. 
The concurring opinions, however, of almost all the best writers, 
classical, christian, or unchristian, have outvoted the pretensions of 
the Greeks to the indigenous character ; and we are not much dis- 
posed to revive the discussion of the subject. Our purpose in 
adverting to the observations just cited from our author, 1s not what 
we should consider as slaying the slain, but simply to remark that 
there is nothing in the Mosaic account, to negative the fact of the 
Helladian territory having been inhabited previously to the earliest 
westward migrations recorded in profane history. The fact itself, 
or rather, the statement of it, we assuredly cannot help regarding 
with infinite scepticism ; and, indeed, must acknowledge that we 
are by no means very firm believers even in the stories, commonly 
given, of the Inachian or Phoronean migrations ; but these are ques- 
tions on which we do not conceive the credit of the sacred historian 
to be committed. For, considering that the first postdiluvians be- 
gan their career in a state of civilization, and that the average 
length of human life was at that time at least five times as great 
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as at present, it becomes plain that population must then have in- 
creased with a rapidity totally beyond modern experience ; and if 
to these considerations we add the opportunity which the greater 
length of life must have afforded for the accomplishment of en- 
terprizes which, in our present span of existence, would be dis- 
couraging to all but the Highest and most ardent spirit of adven- 
ture, we.shall not thmk it improbable that, within four or five 
centuries from the deluge, the descendants of Noah may have ex- 
tended themselves to the borders of the Adriatic sea. 

The importance of some of the subjects which the chronolo- 
gical department of the present article has suggested to our consi- 
deration, may, we hope apologize for our having been so ‘ long 
detained im that obs: re sojourn.’ We now hasten to more po- 
pular ground; but it .: necessary to observe that even the mst 
strictly historical parts of the work before us are intermixed with 
disquisitions more learned than agreeable ; for the cloven foot of 
the chronologer peeps out from time to time thrgughout. Nor is 
the author very studious of the decorations of style, or of descrip- 
tive excellence; and the truth is, that figures are always bad com- 
pany for words. But, with all this, M. Clavier has much merit as 
a historian,—the merit of being sensible, candid, and very ac- 
curate. 

The ancient writers he has perused for himself, and with great 
care; but, in’ estimating their authority, he seems to be occa- 
sionally misled by his chronological prejudices, and to value too 
lightly the general historic credit of such among them, as may not 
have made the chronology of the early times their particular Study. 
Especially, we were surprised and displeased by the reflections 
which M. Clavier casts on the veracity of Herodotus. Whatever 
may be thought of the judgment of that historian, we had conceived 
that the suffrages of the learned world were now nearly unanimous 
in favour of his honesty; but, to speak our own sentiments, we 
are inclined to question whether any man has ever existed, who, 
either in making researches, or in reporting the result of them, 
was influenced by a more truly philosophical spirit. Living dur- 
ing the infancy of physical science, and, we may add, during the 
maturity of metaphysical ignorance, Herodotus very properly 
avoided every approach to a spirit of dogmatism and incredulity : 
but an attentive examination of his writings will shew that he was, 
generally speaking, a not more curious, than cautious and candid, 
enquirer. In spite, indeed, of his caution, the wonders which he 
relates are, as in such an might have been expected, not a few; 
but he records them, ele with a direct advertence to the au- 
thorities for his statements, frequently with a distinct notice to the 
reader of scepticism on his own part. Where his means of in- 
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formation were good, his credit is of a very high order ; and it has 
been justly and judiciously remarked, that ‘ the simplicity of his 
manner detects itself, and with the assistance of circumstances col- 
lateral to the story, sufficiently indicates where he deserves credit, 
and where neglect.’ 

But, in dilating on the merits of Herodotus, we are forgetting 
an author who has more immediate claims on our courtesy. We 
shall now, therefore, proceed to submit to the reader a specimen 
of the performance of M. Clavier. It is extracted from his pre- 
liminary discourse, and affords a comprehensive philosophical 
sketch of the first ages of the Grecian history. 


* La nation Grecque n’eut pas des commencemens trés-brillans. De- 
vant son origine 4 un établissement commercial, ce que nous nommons 
ungomptoir, formé par des Phéniciens, elle se borna pendant long- 
temps & propager son commerce et celui de sa métropole par des éta- 
blissemens pareils sur les cétes du Péloponnése, de |’Attique, de la 
Beotie, de la Thessalie, sur celles de l’Asie mineure et dans quelques 
fles. Comme elle étoit trés-peu puissante, et que les Phéniciens eux- 
mémes n’avoient pas une population proportionnée & |’étendue de leurs 
entreprises, les moyens pacifiques durent étre pendant long-temps les 
seuls dont on fit usage, et les Grecs en conservérent toujours I’habi- 
tude ; car ils eurent rarement recours aux armes pour s’établir duns 
les pays ot ils allérent. On sent, d’aprés cela, qu’il ne devoit rien y 
avoir d’aussi monotone que l'histoire des cinq premiers siécles de la 
Gréce, puisqu’elle n’offroit presque aucun de ces grands événemens 
politiques ou militaires qui excitent si vivement la curiosité par l’intérét 
quwils inspirent ; elle dut donc @tre négligée par les poétes, qui n’y 
trouvoient presque aucun de ces exploits qui se prétoient si volontiers 
aux ornemens que leur fournissoit leur brillante imagination, et ils ne 
sen occupérent que pour retracer les généalogies des héros qu’ils chan- 
toient; c'est ainsi qu Homére, a propos d’Enée, remonte jusqu’a Dar- 
danus ; et jusqu’’ Sisyphe, & propos de Glaucus, et s'il a negligé les 
généalogies de la plupart des héros dont il parle dans le catalogue des 
vaisseaux, c'est parce qu’elles étoient le sujet principal d’un poéme 
d’Hésiode son contemporain, et qu’il avoit di connoitre dans ses voyages. 

‘Cet état de paix si stérile pour |’histoire est le plus favorable & la pro- 
spérité de l’espéce humaine et & l’accroissement de la population; aussi 
voyons-nous que dans le sixi¢me siécle, ou environ soixante ans avant 
Ja guerre de Troie, la Gréce Européenne se trouva si peuplée qu’elle 
fut obligée de chercher des moyens pour remédier & |’excés de la popu- 
lation, et ce fut sansdoute pour celaque les Argonautes entreprirentleur 
expédition, dont le but étoit de s’emparer du commerce du Pont-Euxin, et 
de fonder des colonies sur ses cétes, but qui fut manqué par la division 
qui se mit entre les chefs. Cette expédition fut le comméncement 
dune époque extrémement brillante, mais trés-malheureuse par ses 
suites, puisque la Gréce, affoiblie par les guerres continuelles aux- 
quelles elle avoit été en proie, tomba dans un état de @&périssement 
dont elle ne put se relever qu’au bout de plusieurs sitcles, C’est effec- 
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tivement entre le retour des Argonautes et la guerre de Troie quil 
faut placer la chasse du sanglier de Calydon, la guerre entre les Bto- 
liens et les Calydoniens qui en fut la suite, celle entre les Lapithes et 
les, Centaures : la prise et le pil d’lolcos par Pelée etles Dioscures, 
les deux guerres de Thébes, et enfin les nombreuses expéditions d’Her- 
cules tant dans le Péloponnése qu’au dehors, expéditions auxquelles la 
Grece dut cette union . la mit & méme de déployer de si grands 
moyens pour la guerre deTroie. Hercules fut en effet le premier qui 
réunit en un corps tous les peuples de la Gréce en leur faisant recon- 
noftre la suprématie des rois d’Argos de la race de Persée; et lorsqu’ 
Agamemnon, qui avoit succédé aux droits d’Eurysthée, eut résolu de 
porter la guerre dans |’Asie mineure, il ne lui fut pas difficile de déci- 
der les autres souverains @ réunir leurs forces aux siennes et & lui con- 
fier le commandement général de l’armée. I) est assez vraisemblable 
que l'enlévement d’Héléne ne fut que le prétexte de cette guerre, dont 
le but principal étoit de procurer de nouveaux établissemens aux Grecs 
de Charope qui se trouvoient encore en proie aux maux qu’entraine 
apres lui l’excés de la population dans un pays borné par la nature et 
en général peu fertile. C'est au moins la conséquence que nous pouvons 
tirer du récit par lequel Stasinus de Chypre avoit commencé son poéme 
sur la guerre de Troie, intitulé les vers Cypriens. 11 supposoit que la 
naissance d’Héléne avoit été décidée dans un conseil tenu entre les 
dieux, qui savoient qu'elle occasionneroit entre Europe et |’ Asie une 
guerre sanglante, mais malheureusement nécessaire pour faire cesser 
les plaintes de la Terre qui. se trouvoit surchargée par l’excés. de la po- 
pulation.* Tout le monde connoit Vhistoire de cette expédition, qui 
finit par la prise et le pillage de Troie, apres avoir également épuisé la 
Gréce Européenne par les efforts qu’elle fut obligée de faire pour 
mettre sur pied une armée de plus de cent mille hommes, et pour lui 
envoyer des renforts pendant la durée du siége, et la Gréce Asiatique 
livrée pendant dix ans aux ravages d’une aussi grande multitude, qui 
ne pouvant tirer des vivres de son pays ne pouvoit subsister que par le 
pillage. Aussi lorsque la guerre fut terminée, les Grecs de l’Eu 

ne se sentant pas en état de conserver leurs conquétes, retournérent-ils 
pour la plupart dans leurs patries, d’o) beaucoup furent chassés, soit 
par des voisins puissans, soit par des factions qui s’étoient formées du- 
rant leur absence. Les Grecs alors s'isolérent de nouveau, et chaque 
peuple ne songea plus qu’a défendre son territoire, ou & envahir celui 
de quelqu’autre s'il étoit plus & sa convenance. L/invasion des Do- 
riens elle-méme ne put pas déterminer les Péloponnésiens & se coaliser 
pour leur défense, et ceux qui croyoient n’avoir rien & craindre laissé- 
rent subjuguer leurs voisins sans faire aucun mouvement.—Disc. Prel. 
pp- 14—20. 


These specimens will convince the reader that M. Clavier is 
possessed of very good qualifications for historical criticism. In- 
deed, the account which the author has given of the effects pro- 
duced by the Trojan war on the growing civilization of Greece, is, 





* Scholies sur Homére, Dliade, Lib. I. v. 5. 
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we think, essentially just, and affords the only satisfactory expla- 
nation of the darkness which overspread the annals of that country 
= the mteryal which elapsed between the times of Homer 
and those of Pisistratus. For, while the length of that interval is 
a matter of great controversy, no man disputes its obscurity. This 
piece of history, therefore, supplies a curious instance of the man- 
ner in which war, itself a relic of barbarism, and that not only in 
its principle, but in most of its details, tends to rebarbarize man- 
kind, and to restore the confusion of chaos. The operation of the 
Trojan invasion on the native country of the invaders appears, in 
fact, only like an aggravated edition of the immediate operation of 
the crusades on the state of Europe ; but it was, at the same time, 
unattended with most of those compensating circumstances which 
are thought by’ many philosophers to have ultimately rendered the 
crusades very signally beneficial to the western world. 

But, acquiescing in this account, we cannot therefore accede to 
some of the speculations with which the author has judged fit to 
interweave it. Wee allude to the position that the Argonautic and 
Trojan expeditions originated in the necessity of finding some re- 
ceptacle for the redundant population of early Greece, and to the 
inference that this redundance of population argues a previous state 
of considerable civilization and long tranquillity. On both points, 
especially on the former, M. Clavier expresses himself with a con- 
fidenee, which, if we may judge from some occasional symptoms 
in his style, would not have been natural to him, were it not per- 
fectly inseparable from the French character. ‘ Ce fut sans doute 
pour cela—;’ but we are not without great doubts, both on the 
one point and on the other. It does not appear proved, that the 
object of the expeditions in question was to remedy the excess of 
population, although the event of them was unquestionably such as 
would:have proved a very effectual remedy for that evil. Still less 
does it appear proved that the previous condition of Greece was 
that of a consi ly civilized and peaceable community of states, 
although, that the Trojan war operated as a strong check on civi- 
lization, we have already distinctly admitted. Our chief concern, 
however, is with the mode of reasoning by which M. Clavier in- 
fers the latter of these facts from the former ; and, as the inference 
seems to us to involve an error in political philosophy, we shall 
venture to offer on it a few words. 

It is certainly impossible to lay down an absolutely unvarying 
rule on this subject; but, in general, a deliberate, large, and em- 
bodied emigration, undertaken with the view of easing a territory 
of its inhabitants,—much more, if that emigration be armed,— 
so far from striking us as a satisfactory proof of civilization, ap- 
pears to us the strongest presumptive evidence of barbarism. — 
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first, in a civilized country, the superabundance of consumers is 
seldom of that decisive and palpable kind which poiuts out the ex- 
pediency of emigration. Sapeietel consumption im such a coun- 
try maintain a tolerably steady mutual proportion; and, even when 
the consumption tends to exceed the supply, yet, from the com- 
plex arrangement of society, which interposes an indefinite num- 
ber of stages between the producer and the consumer, the evil 
comes to the latter confounded, or rather identified, with so many 
other eyls, that it can scarcely be discerned, much less assigned. 
This is particularly the case with the vulgar, who are always the 
chief sufferers on such an emergency, but who, while they are 
perfectly ready to impute their sufferings to the pressure of the 
times, the weight of taxes, the dearth of employment, the low- 
ness of wages, or to other causes of the same description, seldom 
guess that the blame should be laid on the increase of their own 
numbers. Secondly, in such a community, the remedy is scarcely 
a less grievance than the disease. ‘The settled habits of civilized 
life bind men to a local residence with infinitely stronger ligaments 
than can be furnished by the most romantic attachments of barba- 
rian patriotism, To all ranks of a civilized society, expatriation is 
a serious calamity ; but to the vulgar, -that is, to those who the 
most immediately feel the pressure of an excessive population, it 
is an almost intolerable burden, and will be endured only when 
the necessity is of the clearest and most cogent nature. 

To this situation, that of a barbarian community presents, in 
almost every respect, a direct contrast. Its supplies are always 
precarious, and occasionally liable to the most alarming defalca- 
tions. When a great deficiency occurs, such is the simplicity of 
the social system, that the evil is seen a3 soon as it is felt, and such 
the equality, in point of comforts, at least, of the whole society, 
that it is felt almost as much by the chief as by his followers. At 
the same time, the disease is scarcely more apparent than the spe- 
cific for it is obvious.. By men of an uncertain and erratic mode 
of life, the resource of some new settlement, both as a help for 
the present and as a provision for the future, is contemplated with- 
out any peculiar horror; and perhaps, with the less, when the 
path to it must be opened by the sword. The consequence is, 
that a collective emigration takes place, and probably, an emigration 
in arms. ‘The well-informed reader will recollect many examples 
in confirmation of these remarks; and it might easily be shewn 
that the history of the great Holic and Ionic migrations from 
Greece, which occurred after the Trojan war, if not directly con- 
firmatory of them, yet authorises no conclusion with which they 
are not in perfect consistence. 

But we must proceed with our author; and the most interesting 
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point in his work, to which we can next direct the reader’s atten- 
tion, is that which respects the legislation of Lycurgus. On a 

ject involving all the most important principles of domestic 
polity and municipal law, we certainly were not so unreasonable as 
to expect a full and free discussion from a Frenchman writing in 
Paris, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, even though that 
Frenchman happened to be a judge in the Cour de justice crimi- 
nelle, M. Clavier, however, has not been sparing of ingenious 
a on some parts of this subject ; especially, with regard 
to the influence of the constitution established by Lycurgus, on the 
national policy of Lacedemon. It is the opinion of the author, 
not merely, (which is the universal opinion,) that to the effect of this 
singular frame of laws must be traced that martial spirit and hardi- 
hood, which rendered the Spartan people so capacious of empire ; 
but farther that the ascendency with which the legislator virtually 
endowed the Spartans, over the other inhabitants of Laconia, in- 
evitably tended to embroil the former; in the first instance, with 
the latter, in the sequel, with the rest of Peloponnesus. Thus 
were they compelled to make proof of that greatness to which they 
were trained. On this topic, we shall leave the author to develope 
his own conceptions. 

‘-Quoique les principaux états de la Gréce, comme Argos, Lacéde- 
mone, l’Arcadie, Athénes, etc. eussent des souverains qui prenoient le 
titre de rois de toute la contrée, . il _paroit & peu-prés certain que ces 
souverains n’avoient une autorité directe que dans la ville principale, 
ef que chacune des autres avoit son roi et son gouvernement particu- 
lier. Aristote et Denys d’Halicarnasse le disent trés positivement, et 
leur assertion se trouve confirmée par ce que nous ig age dans Homére. 
Les prétendans & la main de Pénélope étoient pour la plupart rois des 
petites files voisines d’Ithaque et de quelques villes de cette ile. Tlen 
étoit de méme des principaux Phéaciens rassemblés a la cour d’Alci- 
notis, et & qui Homére donne le titre de rois. Il est probable qu’ils 
passoient une partie de leur temps dans la ville principale, od ils for- 
moient le conseil du souverain, et qu’ils n’alloient dans leurs villes re- 
Spectives que pour les sacrifices solennels qu’ils pouvoient seuls offrir, et 
pour rendre la justice, ce qui étoit une de leurs principales attribu- 
tions; c’est pour cela qu’Homére les nomme dxacwéreus, distributeurs 
de la justice, et qu’Hésiode donne le titre de rois aux simples juges. 
Lofsqu’il y avoit quelque guerre, ils commandoient chacun les troupes 
de leur ville et marchoient sous les ordres du roi de la cité principale, 
mais ils étoient & peu-prés indépendans en temps de paix. Les Héra- 
clides en montant sur le trone, avoient succédé & l’autorité des des- 
cendans de Ménélas, et les autres rois de la Laconie uavoient re- 
connu leur suprématie. Nous ne connoissons pas les noms de tous ces 
rois, mais il paroft qu’il y en avoit plusieurs ; Philonomus rétoit 4 Amy- 
cles, Patréus, fils de Préygénes, regnoit probablement dans quelque 
autre ville, car il ne quitta la Laconie que sous le régne d’Agis; et il 
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y en avoit sans doute d'autres ailleurs. Peu-d-peu ces rois avoient 

rdu leur autorité, comme dans presque tout le reste de la Grace, et 
Tes peuples s’etoient accoutumés & se gouverner par eux-mémes, sans 
cependant chercher a se soustraire 4 la subordination quils devoient 
aux rois de Sparte, ce qui se bornoit, comme nous l'avons dit, & les 
suivre &la guerre. Mais Lycurgue ayant ordonné que les lois propo- 
‘sées par le sénat, et adoptées par le peuple assemblé entre le Babyce 
et le Cnacion, fussent observées dans toute la Laconie, les habitans 
des villes un peu éloignées ne pouvant pas se rendre & ces assemblées, 
se trouvoient réellement asservis au jae de Sparte et des environs ; 
ils ne pouvoient pas non plus partager l'éducation publique qui ne se 
donnoit qu’a Sparte ; enfin, cette ville étoit sans doute la seule ov fus- 
sent établis les phidities ou repas communs ; il y avoit donc une diffe- 
rence bien réelle entre les Spartiates et les Lacons; je crois cependant 
que ces derniers, lorsqu’ils venoient a Sparte, y jouissoient des mémes 
droits que !es Spartiates ; c’est ainsi qu’a Rome, ville, qui avoit em- 
prunté de Sparte une grande partie de ses lois et de ses institutions, et 
dont la puissance s’est formée a-peu-prés par les mémes moyens ; il n’y 
avoit eu pendant long-temps aucune difference entre les Latins, qui 
avoient quelque analogie avec les Lacons, et les Romains qu’on peut 
assimiler aux Spartiates ; mais ces deux peuples devenus plus puissans, 
établirent une ligne de démarcation entre eux et les habitans des villes 
de leur territoire, sur lesquels ils usurpérent Yautorité souveraine, quoique 
dans le principe leurs droits fussent les mémes.’—Tom. ii. pp. 129—132. 

After remarking that, on the final d reof L , the 
subordinate towns of Laconia began to feel and to rebel against 
the yoke, and that, as auxiliaries to one of these refractory towns, 
the Tegeans were drawn into a war with Sparta, which they 
waged with some success,—the historian thus continues : 


* Comme les Lacédemoniens étoient fort affoiblis par ’échec qu’ils 
venoient d’éprouver dans la guerre contre les Tégéates, differentes 
villes de la Laconie crurent devoir saisir cette occasion pour s’affran- 
chir du joug qu’on leur avoit imposé; ces villes étoient, Phares, Ge- 
ranthres, Amycles et Hélos ; il est probable qu’elles ne se révoltérent 
pas toutes 4 la fois, car les Lacédemoniens aurotent eu beaucoup de 
peine a les soumettre, elles firent sans doute comme les villes 
voisines de Rome, quise laissérent toutes asservir successivement, 
sans presque jamais penser & combiner leurs forces, et & cet égard, 
les commencemens de la république de Sparte ressemblent beau- 
coup & ceux de la republique Romaine; n’ayant l'une et l'autre 
dans le principe, qu’un territoire extrémement borné, elles parvinrent 
d'abord a se faire décerner le commandement par les villes environ- 
nantes, et elles les subjuguérent ensuite successivement sous prétexte 
de leur désobéissance et de leur révolte. Ce ne sont pas 1A les seuls 
traits de conformité qu'il y ait entre ces deux républiques célébres, dont 
la comparaison sera le sujet d’un examen plus approfondi,si je puis don- 
ner suite & cet ouvrage.—Tom. ii, pp. 141, 142. 


' Although we have not sufficiently informed ourselves to give a 
decisive 
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decisive opinion on the matter of these extracts, we have been 
much gratified by them, and hope to derive great pleasure from 
the perusal of the promised comparison between the two republics. 
At-the:same ‘time, were we stationed at the author's elbow during 
the execution of his purpose, our constant and earnest exhorta- 
tion would be, Beware of the spirit of sytem: 

‘The short discussion into which M. Clavier enters, on the causes 
that led to the migration of Phalauthus and the Pa:theniz from 
Sparta, we consider as absolutely a model of historical criticism ; 
combining, exactly in the right » dana a respect for established 
authorities with.a wholesome scepticism. Indeed he has settled, 
in our.judgment, the eubject but, as the subject itself is of no very 
great importance, we will not enlarge on it. The legislation of 
Solon he treats very concisely, and his reviewers may therefore be 
excused from touching on it at all. There is, however, a view of 
M. Clavier’s work, which we have not yet pointed out, but in 
which it has not a little interested us; and, as we are willing to im- 
part the interest thus inspired, we shall devote to that object the 
remainder of our critique. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, the democratical republics of the 
ancient world formed the favourite common-place of the republi- 
cans at Paris, Nothing was to be heard from the most unclassical 
throats of the ‘ Massacrers and Septembrizers,’ but classical rav- 
ings about Brutus and Thrasybulus: and the Vergniauds and Bris- 
sots conceived themselves to be the transmigrated spirits of those 
famous orators who ‘ wielded at will the fierce democraties’ of 
Greece and Rome. But these banditti had ill estimated the 
powers aud properties of the terrible engine which they under- 
took to manage, and they fell victims to the force of its recoil. 
A new order of things has succeeded; Brutus and Thrasybulus 
have been remanded to the shades ; and it is really interesting to ob- 
serve the altered manner in which the French now express them- 
selves on those classical subjects which formerly inflamed their re- 
volutionary enthusiasm. The memory, indeed, of the regicide ex- 
cesses, and of the reign of terror, as it may naturally have sug- 
gested, so it in some degree, certainly justifies, this change of tone; 
but there seems room for a shrewd suspicion, that the effect has 
been assisted by the operation of motives somewhat more pressin 
than the recollection of the past. We cannot forget how tnhch 
out of his element the genius of Greek and Roman liberty must 
find himself—ad pretoria regis—in the levee-room of the emperor 
of the west. 

In this view we have turned over with some curiosity the history 


of Greece, penned by a Parisian judge, in the year 1809; and: 


have been watchful to observe in what manner he would handle 
certain 
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certain awkward portions of that history. , We are far, in. the,.re- 
sults, from coming to the conclusion that M.. Clavier. has been 
forward to rail at republicanism, and to parade the chams with 
which his unhappy country is bound. , Besides, that, the real, ten- 
dency to license and anarchy by which Grecian: liberty, was un- 
questionably characterised, gives, it some claim to be regarded with 
disfavour, by an imperial functionary, it must be remembered 
that personal. gratitude, always an amiable motiye, even when the 
object of it is a villain, must tend to prejudice this author om the, 
same side. Still it is not the less curious to. remark the effect of 
his prejudices struggling with an evidently honest pur of exe- 
cutiug his task faithfully ; nor the less melancholy and, humiliating 
to notice the manner in which, under the domination of the new, 
dynasty, a man of sense and liberality is compelled to. measure his 
syllables, that he may not be suspected of carrying either of those 
qualities to excess. 

Almost in the outset of M. Clavier’s preliminary discourse, we 
perceive a tinge of the fashionable French politics. After men- 
tioning the darkness and ignorance of the middle ages,— 
“ scarcely (he proceeds,) had the firm and wise reign of Charle- 
magne restored peace to the nations of the west, when they gave 
scope afresh to their inventive faculties, and the ages which suc- 
ceeded, down to the revival of literature, were distinguished by 
many important discoveries, as those of the compass, gunpowder, 

aper, and printing.’ ‘This is exactly the orthodox national creed. 
Ray true Fretiditnsii is bound to be a firm believer in Charle- 
magne,—not merely as he believes in Mahomet, that is, that such 
a person once lived, cut an immense number of throats, and then 
died,—but he must believe in the greatness and glory of Charle- 
magne as a benefactor, and, as it were, renovator of the modern 
wort Saat believe in his mission,—we do not know that we 
can exactly say, in his divine mission,—but certainly in his mission 
from some preternatural quarter or other ;—and, above all, must 
believe in his proleptic or typical character, as the high and mighty 
forerunner.of the head of the Corsican dynasty, happy and victo- 
rious. As belonging to a nation of heretics, we may be allowed, 
perhaps, to question a part of these pretensions, on condition of 
our full acquiescence in the rest, We are, then firmly persuaded 
that Charlemagne, by force of arms, subjugated a great part of 
Europe ;—that his victories were not more brilliant than his mas- 
sacres were horrible ;—that he assassinated, as far as was in his 

power, all those who might dispute with him his title to any 
of his possessions ;—that he repudiated his first wife (the daughter 
of Desiderius,) on the ground of her having borne him no chil- 
dren ;—that, ‘having signally triumphed in Germany and Italy, and 
been 
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been crowned emperor by the Pope, who, in fact, was his vassal, his 
pride, ambition, and military glory, received a mortifying and ever- 
memorable check from the gallant population of Spain. A!! this 
we believe ; but, when we recollect the | sanguinary, and de- 
solating’ wars, which his reign entailed on Haltenatl Europe, and 
the intense moral and mental darkness, which was the direct con- 

e of those wars, when we call to mind the atrocities of which 
he was guilty, his enormous waste of buman life and happiness, his 
cruel contempt for the independence of nations,—we must be to- 
lerated in a considerable degree of scepticism respecting his 
claims to the dignity of the grand pacificator and civilizer of the 
western world, must be permitted to count for little his exertions, 
however laudable in themselves, im diffusing the light of science 
and letters; and to doubt the value of an illumination, which, re- 
flected from the pages even of his own historian, 

* Serves only to discover sights of woe.’ 

Very soon after this allusion to Charlemagne, we find M. Clavier 
hampered in the expression of a just and liberal sentiment by that un- 
fortunate necessity which has chained up liberty of speech through- 
out France. In explanation of the dearth of historical records among 
the Asiatic nations, he observes, that those nations have generally 
been the victims of despotism, and that, to men so circum- 
stanced, history is without interest. History, on the other hand, 
he says, ‘ is necessary to a free people,——Here an Englishman 
would have stopped; for his reason and his heart would’ alike 
have told him, that no man could doubt under which class of go- 
vernments he reckoned that of his own country; or would question 
the justice of the arrangement, ‘The case of our neighbours is by 
no means quite so clear; and we were greatly amused by the dex- 
terous alternative which M. Clavier has added to his free people. 
L’histoire ‘ est nécessaire aux peuples ‘ libres—et—d. ceux qui 
sont soumis a un gouvernement tempéré.’ Sincerely do we wish 
that the temperance of the government dont i/ est question were as 
clearly a matter. of fact as the submission of its subjects. 

Tn perfect consonance with the prepossessions which we have 
ascribed to him, our historian uniformly espouses the cause of those 
persons whom the Greeks designated by the appellation of tyrants 
or usurpers, and of whom the early annals of the Grecian repub- 
lics commemorate not a few. It is remarkable that the very 
same disposition, though in a somewhat less degree, is manifested 
by our own learned and ingenious countryman, Mr. Mitford, who, 
composing the greater part of his history of Greece, as we believe, 
at a time when the enormities of the French revolution had in- 
spired most moderate men with a deep horror of democracy, felt 
a natural alliance towards all those whom he found opposed to the 
popular interest in the Grecian states. That some of these ty- 

rants, 
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rants, a8 they are called, made an excellent use of power acquired 
by very questionable means, and that the memories of many of 
them have been hardly dealt with by the Greek writers, we are 
much disposed to believe. At the same time, and though we can- 
not pretend to the possession of any great share of democratical 
prejudice, we must acknowledge that, both im perusing the pages 
of Mr. Mitford and those of M. Clavier, we have been much 
fatigued by the perpetual recurrence of a defensive or a laudatory 
tone whenever a tyrant happened to appear on the ground. Both 
these authors, it 1s true, are too conscientious and too accurate, 
materially to warp facts ; but it is not less true, that a strong pre- 
disposition will inevitably mfect the mode of viewing an object, even 
where the intentions are the most honest. 

While, however, the English and the French historian concur in 
a general leaning towards persons of the tyrannical profession, still, 
in the manner in which they respectively betray this inclination, 
there is a difference which strikes us as very curious ; not because 
it is unaccountable, but, indeed, for exactly the contrary reason. 
Mr. Mitford, who is one of a free people, has too much of an 
English mind to look with favour on usurpation, by whatever mo- 
tives or pretences sanctified. His usual tendency, therefore, with 
respect to the Greek tyrants, is to deny the fact of their having 
been usurpers. They were, according to the general tenour of 
his representations, simply the leaders of the who happened 


‘ to predominate in the state, and, in this sense only, leaders of the 


state itself— Like all other governors, they occasionally abused 
their authority ; even when this happened, however, it could not 
affect their title; but the fact, Mr. Mitford says, is that they very 
seldom thus offended, and that the brand of tyranny was only ma- 
liciously affixed to their names on the subsequent yore 3 Som an 
opposite faction. M. Clavier, on the other hand, who resides un- 
der the protection of a gouvernement temperé, is very little troubled 
with the old fashioned scruples-eutertamed by Mr. Mitford. He, for 
the most part, deliberately resolves the Greek tyrannies into as 
many usurpations; only, he defends these usurpations on the 
grounds of state necessity, and the subsequent choice of the people. 
What degree of weight, indeed, might remain in the title of one of 
these governors after the people chose to submit to his moderation 
no longer, or how it came to pass that the memory of governments, 
at once sanctioned by the popular choice, aud worthy of that sanc- 
tion, should have incurred, as M. Clavier himself often complains, 
the popular odium throughout Greece, we do not find that he has 
any where described. He hesitates not, howeyer, to condemn 
the unreasonableness. of those who exclaimed or rebelled against 
80 rational a yoke, and seems to consider as exceedingly absurd the 
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preference of the turbulent delights of liberty before the ‘ linked 
sweetness’ of subjection, — 
For the sake of exemplifying, so far at least as M. Clavier is 
weden) these remarks, we shall refer te his account of Phidon, 
of Argos, a a sovereign who seems, from the imperfect no- 
ny ep of him, to have lived a short time after Lycur- 
gus, and to have been greatly distinguished by his ability and 
achievements. Herodotus, Says our author, speaks of him ‘ comme 
pp pili pn a ge but it behoves us, he continues, to be 
rdots the prea representations, Yat such matters, of He- 
a or t of that author having been to flatter 
ing oe of tar bsg by ae 
pas «yin comme ious tyrans, tous les rois, quelque modérés qu’ils 
fussent : et, malgré tout ce qu'il dit, il paréit que Phidon fut un 
prince.’ Whether, according to the modern conceptions 
of the French, a roi modéré is to be considered as synonimous 
with a trés-grand prince, we confess ourselves not to know ; but, 
from the continuation of M. Clavier’s account, it appears that 
prenes qpre pestle much the same proofs of his moderation 
and his greatness, which some more recent worthies have conde- 
acended to afford. He dexterously availed himself of the oppor- 


ee apa him by the Lacedemonians, then deeply ee 
the P meaty Proporine s mpenee eos . 
e Tro to himself, for a te- 
nowned ancestor and r Hercules, (the original ’Charle~ 
magne, or emperor of the west,) he determined to establish his 
power over every people who had been subject to the government 
.of that hero, and went far to accomplish his purpose. In imita- 
pe a age ge ae eee to take into his own hands ~ibly 
of ympic games; and, with this view, fu’ 
himself of the city and territory of Pisa, then regarded as 
sacred (or, in modern Europe it might be called, ecclesiastical) 
t Greece. Here, however, his triumphs re- 
pgs neat ye Lacedemonians were roused to arms by 
ousy growing greatness; and war, then more faith- 
iy ae pe Mm wank ag nie ee ar 
proved on some later occasions, reduced the conqueror to limits 
consistent with the safety of his neighbours. 
This story surely requires no comment; but we cannot help 
adding, that the censure with which our author has treated Hero- 
on the subject, is, to say the least of it, much misplaced. 
notice of Phidon in Heredotus is entirely incidental, and _li- 
terally does not cost, in all, so much as half a dozen lines. He 


begins, indeed, with denominating him the seer 
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bat it is Only cursorily ; and M. Clavier perfectly knows that ty- 
—— im Greek mide equivalent to tyran in pm it ge- 

y denotes the possession of kingly power, without any 
referencé to’ thé manneérih which that ren is exercised. The only 
expression, descriptive of character, which Herodotus applies to 
this person, is, that he’ was ‘the most domineéring man of all 
the Greeks’ of ‘his’ tine ;’* clearly alluding to his foreign, not to 
his domestic poli¢y’; nor is there one syllable about his cruelty, or 
even his violence ;—and the actual stances which Herodotus has 
briefly given of his' ambition, fall much short of those which M. 
Clavier himself as collected from other authors. There seems, 
then, to have béen very little demanil, on this occasion, for so so- 
lemn @ protest against the republicanism of the Greck histo- 
rian.— 

The case of Phidon does not furnish an opportunity forexemplify- 
ing that difference of colour which we have described as distinguish- 
ing the anti-democratic partialities of Mr. Mitford from those of 
the author before us; for the truth is, that Mr. Mitford has fairl 
given up his Argive Majesty, as an untractably ambitious and ill- 
conditioned character. For a complete example of the contrast in 
this respect betwee the’ two writers, we shall resort to the ac- 
count of another personage, far more familiarly known to modern 
readers than King Phidon ;—we mean, Pisistratus of Athens. In 
the pages of Mr. Mitford, this singular man appears only as the 
fortunate leader of a fortunate party; in the work of M. Clavier, 
he is ever represented as an amiable and blameless usurper. 

‘The device by which Pisistratus, in the first instance, possessed 
himself of the chief authority in Athens, is, according to the com- 
niott mote of relating the story, well kiown to our readers. Hav- 
ing wounded himself, he appeared bleeding in the forum, declared 
to the people that he had narrowly escaped assassination from 
thosé to whom’ his popular principles had rendered him obnoxious, 
and implored their protection. Te people, to whom his affabili 
and munifi¢ence had long endeared him, Mekal his complaints wi 
the deepest sympathy, and, on the motion of one of his partisans, 
decreed him a body-guard, with which body-guard he seized the 
citadel, and réeridered himself supreme. 

Mr. lord accepts évery of this story, excepting that 
which charges Pisistratus with having inflicted on himself the 
wounds of which he complained: He inclines, on the contrary, to 
believe that the alleged’ attempt at assassination was really made ; 
and at the same time asserts that the appointment of a guard for 


* Reloapres pebysere th BAAiven Ararren, Lib. 6. 127. 
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the person of a citizen, was a favour of the granting of which 
other instances occur in the history of the Grecian democracies.— 
The intended inference is, Pr onary been, in eta 
stage at least, falsely loaded with the reproach of usurpation ; 

pe ab ‘ the usurper, if he was sock! spie ieataatenaneslor 
tion affixed to that personage in Mr. Mitford’s history. _ But why 
Pisistratus, after bis escape from the daggers of his enemies, pre- 
ferred his appeal to a tumultuous and exciteable populace, rather 
than to the proper judicatures of his country, then newly instituted 
or remodelled by Solon ;—and whether it was some second attempt 
at assassination, even in the face of his life-guards, which convinced 
him that he could be safe only behind stone walls, and thus 
prompted him to the seizure of the citadel ;—Mr. Mitford has not 
undertaken to explain. 

_ The French historian, on the other hand, relates the story in 
question, without any departure from the current edition of it, and 
speaks of the craft, ambition, and usurpation, of Pisistratus, with- 
out any embarrassment or disguise. But to these plain, and, we 
fear, too faithful representations, his extravagant estimate of the 
benefits which the Atheniaus derived from the administration of the 
usurper,—and his censure on that people for the prejudices which 
led them to confer on him who had forcibly made himself their 
master the appellation of tyrant,—form a curious contrast. In 
this connection, the reader is tempted to view the machinations of 
Pisistratus against the liberties of his country nearly with the same 
eyes with which he regards the ingenious and well-directed 
rogueries of a Scapin;—as the ebullitions of a sort of virtuous 
waggishness, by means of which the surly and quizzical old guar- 
dians of the state are cheated, and the state itself united to the only 
individual worthy of such a bride and such a fortune. Indeed we 
have very little doubt that, in the modern court of the Tuilleries, 
craft, ambition, and usurpation, are by no means avoided to be 
mentioned as subjects too delicate for public discussion. We 
should rather conceive that these little tours d’adresse are openly 
spoken of with equal familiarity and sang-froid ; that the old preju- 
dices in favour of a gouvernement tempéré are more than revived ; 
and that not only is he who saves the people the trouble of ruling 

ves, thought to perform a great service, but that the merits 


of. the service are su to be much enhanced when it is under-. 


taken by an uninvited volunteer. 

Pisistratus was, once and again, expelled from his government 
and from Athens; aud it is notorious that his final re-instatement 
was effected by force of arms. His first military operation, on this 
occasion, was to possess himself of Marathon. Hither, says , mt 
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dotus, his partisans resorted out of the city, and also as many of the 
people as ‘ preferred tyranny to liberty.’ This statement, distin- 
gui the simplicity so characteristic of the father of history, 
has been adopted by both the modern historians now under our eye, 
but with a gloss m either case, which it will be amusing to 
observe 


* Hither (says Mr. Mitford) his remaining partisans in Athens flocked 
to his standard ; together with many other Athenians who, according to 
Herodotus’s expression, “ preferred tyranny to liberty ;” that is, it 
should seem, those to whom that called, by the opposite faction, the 
tyranny of Pisistratus, would give freedom, whereas the administration 
of the Alcmzonids was real tyranny to them ; for in no other accepta- 
tion does the expression appear intelligible.’ 

We must candidly confess that, to us, this comment on ‘the 
expression appears considerably less intelligible than the text; 
but, so far as we comprehend it, it seems intended to convey 
that Pisistratus, instead of being, as by vulgar error he has been 
supposed, an usurper, was a sort of Thrasybulus or rae and 
should be numbered among those glorious assertors of their coun- 
try’s freedom whom the admiration of mankind bas enrolled in the 
very next column of fame to the noble army of martyrs. The 
context of Mr. Mitford seems to confirm this interpretation ; ‘for 
we there find the absolute power, which Pisistratus subsequently 
exercised over his countrymen, sketched out in the following very de- 
licate strokes : ‘ As head of the prevailing party, he had of course 
the principal influence in the government,’ t the possession 
of anes influence by Pisistratus was altogether a matter of 
course, we fully concur with this author in thinking. 

* Hither (says M. Clavier,) hasted all those Athenians who were 
attached to the of Pisistratus, and all those gui préféroient 
la tranguillité dont ils jowissoient sous son régne, aux orages de la 
liberté.'—W hat would have been thought of such an expression in 
Paris, in the year 17y2! We certainly are no advocates for the 
turbulent liberty of the Athenian democracy ; and we can forgive 
those who were personal and perhaps suffering witnesses of the 
fearful hurricane which shipwrecked the French monarchy, for being 
somewhat } of even the milder gales that blow from the same 
quarter. But, with respect to themselves, Englishmen must be 
allowed ‘to have their own feelings on these subjects; and they 
certainly would not exchange, either physically or politically, their 
churlish and unquiet, but salubrious atmosphere, for climates 
whose unclouded suns parch up life, and whose fragrant breezes 
bear on their wings not balm Set ame 

It may be thought, perhaps, the mildness and judgment of 
the administration of Pisistratus, together with his princely patron- 
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of literature and the arts, sufficiently expiated the original sin 
Saat rahe ence aes 
» acting on us even mere report " 
naturally dispose the mind; and, in a degree, undoubtedly the 
notion is just; for Pisistratus was ‘a combination and a form’ 
nobly put together, and, if he reduced his country to servitude, yet 
never surely were mankind more elegantly or classically enslaved. 
If, however, we may trust the account given in the work before us, 
his situation seems to have compelled his nature to some acts of 
policy, not very dissimilar from those which have immortalized cer- 
tam other eminent members of the same brotherhood. He took 
measures, as our author informs us, to consolidate his authority.— 
He introduced into Athens bodies of foreign mercenary troops, 
principally barbarians. He collected together all the children of 
the chiefs of the who had opposed him, and deported them, 
as hostages, to Naxos. His great enemies, the Alcemaouide, he 
drove into exile. By a refined expedient, he deprived all the citi- 
zens of their arms. As the populace of cities, says M. Clavier, are 
always seditious and unmanageable, he set himself to diminish 
their number in Athens, by obliging all those who were not per- 
sons of substance, to betake a as labourers into the coun- 
try. ‘These proceedings, and others similar to these, does’ our 
historian report; and, after adding to them some very striking and 
amiable acts of personal liberality, he concludes his description of 
his hero with the following memorable observation, which we shall 
ive unaccompanied by a single comment : 
“08, On ne voit donc rien oo toute sa conduite, par ov il ait 
mériter la réputation de tyran, que cherchérent a Jui donner 
Athéniens, dont Hérodote a adopté tous les préjugés a son égard.’ 
Tom. ii, p. 341. 

In closing his history, which terminates with the short war waged 
by the Athenians against the Lacedemonians and the Beotians, 
immediately after the expulsion of the Pisistratide, the author 
once more reverts to the object which we have been considering. 
As he began with Charlemagne, so he concludes with Pisistratus. 
Herodotus having asserted that the success of the Athenians im the 
War in question, was owing to the energy which the recent acqui- 
sition of liberty had infused into their minds, M. Clavier attacks 
this sentiment; we admit with rmeheie, sae in part also, though, 
as we think, only in part, with justice. We subjoin the passage. 

Mais & qui durent-ils cet avantage? n’est-ce pas a Pisistrate et & ses 
fils qui en en faisant un peuple agriculteur, les rendirent beaucoup plus 
one de supporter la fatigue, et qui les assujettirent & une discipline 

ilitaire & laquelle les peuples libres de la Gréce avoient beaucoup de 

peine 
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peine & se plier, et sans laquelle le bravoure est plut6t nuisible qu’utile. 
Au reste, il est certain qu’a dater de ce moment, la puissance des 
Athéniens prit un accroissement prodigieux, et ils se crurent bientét 
en état de disputer le premier rang aux Lacédemoniens, et cette rivalité 
fut une des painsipates causes des malheurs que la Gréce éprouva par 
la suite. Les Athéniens commencérent aussi alors a sortir de la bar- 
barie dans laquelle ils étoient plongés ainsi que tous les autres peuples 
de la Gréce européenne, et ils durent ce premier élan aux encourage- 
ments que Pisistrate et ses fils donnérent aux lettres et aux arts, en 
formant a Athénes une bibliothéque, en y faisant connoitre les poésies 
d’Homére, en y attirant des poétes célébres, tels qu’ Anacréon et 
Simonides de Céos, et enfin en y faisant construire plusieurs édifices 
publics. Ce premier mouvement une fois donné aux esprits, les progres 
furent rapides, car les quatre-vingts ans qui s’écoulérent entre la chute 
des Pisistratides et le commencement de la guerre du Péloponnése, 
virent éclore et se former la plupart des grands talens qui illustrérent 
le sitcle de Périclés. C'est donc ici le commencement d’une nouvelle 
époque dont I’histoire est beaucoup plus connue et se trouve par ¢on- 
decent exclue du plan que je me suis propose, ui est uniquement de 
répandre quelque jour sur des temps dont on s¢toit, jusqu’d présent, 
occupé trop légtrement.’ Tom. ii. pp. 358, 359. 

Into the reflections which the doctrines contained in this passage 
might be calculated to excite, we will not enter; but we pretty 
clearly perceive the allusion which was in the mind of the writer, 
and allow its force. At the same time, we are not prepared to 
say that the analogy is perfect, or that the portrait of the polished 
and truly Attic usurper of Athens could with any suitableness be 
suspended in the imperial gallery of revolutionised France. Many 
a deep tint must be cast across his brow, many a ruffian furrow 
ploughed into his cheek, before his countenance would appear in 
unison with the grim character of that scene. We must add to 
the Pisistratus recorded in history, the extremes of ignoble passion, 
low pride, and brutality, a fierce vindictiveness, a contempt for the 
holiest obligations, a thousand forms of treasons, and 
spoils, innumerable varieties of battles, murders, sudden 
deaths,—before a true Parisian could possibly recognise him for 
the god of his idolatry,—before the chaplet which seemed to be 
woven by Apollo the Muses, could possibly be mistaken for 
the proto of the iron crown. No, it is of other mould and 
sterner that the despots of our day are composed.—‘ Cum illo 
ego te dominandi cupidine conferre possum, ceteris verd rebus nullo 
modo comparandus es.’ * 

But though we cannot allow that the Pisistratide of France are 
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at all worthy of the name, there yet is one trait, we confess, in 
which they discover a truly honourable resemblance to the race 
who originally bore it. We allude to the patronage which, in the 
instance before us, they have bestowed on a learned and ingenious 
man ; a patronage justified on the whole by the work of which we 
are now taking our leave. And we shall consider it as one example 
of good educed from evil, if they should still farther exercise their 
liberality in the same quarter, and if that liberality should again be 
similarly justified,—previously to their final expulsion. 





Art. Ul. The Curse of Kehama. By Robert Southey. 4to. 
pp- 592. ndon. Longman. 1810. 


EVER since the revival of letters, the learned world has been 
; agitated by dissensions between two of its most distin- 
guished classes, the poets and the critics, and each has in its turn 
made a plausible appeal to the public. The poets have urged, 
and with much appearance of justice, that their peculiar talent 
being of a nature-singularly capricious and evanescent, it is not in 
the power even of the possessors to prescribe its exertions. ‘That 
for this reason it has almost in every language borne a name imply- 
ing inspiration, as if poetry were less the work of the author in his 
ordinary and unperturbed state of mind, than the effusion of a 
moment of enthusiasm, when the ideas are sublimed, and the ima- 
gination kindled by an impulse which he can neither guide nor with- 
stand. They have proceeded in pathetic strains to state the hardship 
of a profession in which their exertions, if successful, are uniformly 

by calumny, and, if otherwise, by contempt and disgrace. 
It is but fair, they allege, that in so disadvantageous a combat they 
should be allowed to chuse their own ground, to make such expe- 
riments upon the public taste, and the principles of their own art, 
as change of times appears to demand ; and that it is the height of 
injustice to confine their efforts to the subjects chosen by their 
predecessors which have now lost the gloss of novelty, and are 
become in a manner exhausted. They contend that themselves 
alone can be judges of the force and faculties of their own mind, 
‘and consequently of the most advantageous mode of employing 
their powers; and that urging them to a style of composition, 
which, however excellent in itself, is alien from their temper and 
studies, is as absurd as to compel David to use the armour which 
he had not proved, instead of his owm pastoral stone and sling.— 
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The object of poetry is pleasure ; and if the old track has ceased to 
guide us towards it, fresh avenues must be ‘opened. Nay, conce- 
ding that the stile of their predecessors is more pure and excellent 
than their own, modern authors still plead that, like a popular 
melody ‘ which the carmen whistle,’ it has m some degree lost ‘its 
effect by repeated and dull imitation. Let us, say they, yield to 
the usual revolutions of taste, and indulge the public with some 
variety in poetical composition. Those who succeed us, more 
fortunate than ourselves, may again resort to the imitation of purer 
models, and their efforts will not only have the renewed grace of 
novelty, but all the advantages which can be gained by a contrast 
with our own. 

The critics are not without their answers to these charges. They 
plead that poetry, like all the other fine arts, has its general rules, 
which, though strictly observed, will still leave endless scope for 
variety. ‘That as the musician consents that his notes shall be 
arranged by the general laws of harmony, it does not become the 
poet to assume the licence of framing his effusions according to the 
fantastic dictates of his own imagination. If, in a long succession 
of ages, the legitimate subjects of verse lose the charm of absolute 
novelty, the loss had better be supplied by an attempt to throw 
over them a polish and a grace to which the ancient models were 
strangers, than by capricious excursions into the realms of fancy. 
The form of a Grecian temple, they say, no longer boasts 
to our eyes the charm of novelty; yet that is no reason for sup- 
plying its place by the grotesque and puerile singularities of a 
Chinese pagoda. ‘The plea of hardship they refute by an appeal 
to the experience of every other profession, where long study and 
early apprenticeship are as indispensable to success as genius and 
talent. To the personal objection against their judgment, they 
reply that the poet is seldom the best judge of his own composi- 
tions, or the most impartial arbiter of those of others; that in the 
glow of enthusiastic feeling he is apt to misuse his own talents and 
mislead the public taste ; and that in all nations there has arisen, 
with the general diffusion of literature, a separate class of men 
neither professing to be poets themselves, nor to read poetry upon 
the usual motives of interest and amusement, but for the sake of 
justice to the dead and candour to the living, to mark the’ progress 
of the art itself, to correct the exuberances of its professors, to 
point out their excellencies, to whisper to them the advice which 
they can never collect from the thunder of applause. 

Amid these contending pretensions, it appears to us that the critic 
rests too much upon usage and authority, and that the poet allows too 
little to the general principles of taste. The former would tie down 
an author to the of Scaliger and Bossu, the latter a = 
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all critical regulation whatsoever. It requires 
ith poetry to know how few good epics 
fear that of those which retain the greatest 
few will be found to be written by 
track, and endeavoured to produce 
iginal, The ivgenuity of critics has been 
mmon rules, which should at once apply to 
iad and Lost; but whoever will fairly take a view 
subject, must be satisfied that although the talents of the 
o authors did in many material pomts resemble each other, yet 
the nature of their themes, the object of their poetry, the rules n 
which it is conducted, differ as widely as possible ; and if they had 
not both been called epic poets, scarcely another point of resem- 
blance would be found between them. Virgil, it is true, has followed 
Homer more closely, reducing however to line and measure the 
exuberances of his model, and thus presenting the graces of regu- 
larity instead of the bold front of originality. But although this 
attempt was crowned with success, and was in fact rather the intro- 
duction of a new species of writing, grounded upon the Grecian 
epic, than a strict imitation of Homer, the various bards who 
attempted to follow in the same path have been less fortunate,— 
Tasso indeed is an exception; but they who read him attentively 
will find they owe much of their pleasure to those passages in 
which the AZneid and Iliad are withdrawn from our recollection. 
The beautiful episode of Arminia is an incident of a pastoral 
nature, and the adventure of the enchanted forest a chapter in 
@ metrical romance. To most Italians, and indeed to many 
other readers of poetry, Ariosto is more pleasing than Tasso; 
which certainly can only arise from the fatiguing corollary which 
the Jerusalem Delivered forms to the siege of Troy. Of later 
writers it is needless and would be invidious to speak. 
load our shelves indeed, and are recorded in our catalogues ; but 
who can say that the learned labours of Bossu, so admirably ridi- 
culed by Pope, have added one readable poem to the literature of 
France or land? The harp of Mincio has made miserable 
music im the hands of Voltaire, kmore, and later worthies ; and 
we may well use the expostulation of a living poet,— 
* Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolon 
Seistadinadiennel ee Masten ame, 7 
From truth and nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil not where fancy leads the way ?” 

Here therefore is one road to the temple of fame, not indeed 
blockaded, but broken up and rendered im by the numbers 
who. have trodden it. Similar changes have heppened im other 
prefessions ; and as popularity is at present sought by eee 
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ihe classic subjects of the ancients, by describi 5. gpttic canon, 
modern cottages, and, as we shall presently see, Indian pagodas; 
so the painter who can no longer succeed by imitations of Raphae 
and Guido, gains the public applause by groupes of peasants, 
fishers, and smugglers. This may cost the ae, gem! a sigh, and 
draw from the critic a stern rebuke: but, after all, it is but a s 
cimen of the eternal operation of change, to which literature, hike 
the globe itself, is necessarily subjected, 
‘ What man that sees the ever-whirling whee] 

Of change, the which all mortal things doth sway, 

But that thereby doth find and pee y feel 

How mutability in them doth “y 

Her cruel sports, to many men’s decay ?” 

There are however, as the same poet proceeds to inform us, laws 
by, which mutability herself is regulated in her various and capri 
clous movements, and which therefore may supply the critic with a 
code independent. of her influence. Such laws indeed are to be 
drawn, not from the mechanical jargon of French criticism, but 
from an accurate consideration of the springs and movements of 
the human heart, These doubtless are ay and modified in 
the different stages of society, as the outward figure is disguised or 
altered by the progressive change of dress: but the nature of the 
human mind in the one case, as the conformation of the limbs in the 
other, remains in fact unaltered ; and (making allowance always for 
the particular stage of society) it is that to which we must finally 
appeal in censuring or approving poetical composition, The writ- 
ings of the ancients may be then properly consulted, not as con- 
taming the authority by which their successors must be regulated, 
but as affording the happiest illustration of those general princi 
upon which poetry ought to be written. We can only slightly glance 
at this subject at present ; but should we ever recur to it, it may not 
be difficult to prove that the elder critics, in their pedantic yenera- 
tion for the ancients, totally overlooked the-real advantage to be 
derived from studying them, and thus, to speak the language of the 
schools, confounding the accidental and formal qualities with those 
which were mn to their poetry, drew the canons of criticism 
from the former, instead of resorting to the latter, which it is no 
easy matter to analyze and define. Hence it has been laid down 
as a rule that a modern should imitate Homer and Virgil in the 
subject, incident, and conduct of the story, instead of requiring him 
to emulate their spirit upon a theme adapted to his own times, 
studies, and har bent of genius. 

_ We have Sematenatebly led into this general line of reflec- 
tion, by the volume before us. ‘The verses prefixed announce @ 
ination in the author to step out of the common road of 
compo- 
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composition, and to put himself upon his country for the issue of 
his trespass, if there be one. 
* For I will for no man’s pleasure 

Change a syllable or measure. 

Pedants shall not tie my strains 

To our antique poets veins ; 

Being born as free as these, 

I will sing as I shall please.’ 

This bold avowal is followed by a narrative poem, in twenty- 
four sections, of a nature powerfully interesting, and at the 
same time the most wild and uncommon which has hitherto 
fallen under our observation. The story is founded upon the 
Hindoo mythology, the most gigantic, cumbrous, and extrava- 
4 system of idolatry to which temples were ever erected:— 

scene is alternately laid in the terrestrial paradise—under 
the sea—in the heaven of heavens, and im hell itself. The prin- 
cipal actors are a man who approaches almost to omnipotence, 
another labouring under a e and fearful malediction, which 
exempts him from the ordinary laws of nature, a good genius, a 
sorceress, and a ghost, with several Hindostan deities of different 
ranks. ‘The only being that retains the usual attributes of humanity 
is a female who is gifted with immortality at the close of the piece. 
That nothing in this extraordinary poem might resemble what had 
been written before, the measure is of a kind absolutely new im nar- 
rative poetry. Jt resembles that of Thalaba in structure; but 
being in rhyme, although the coincidences are of irregular occur- 
rence, it may be best compared to the on of Donne and 
Cowley, a measure which, if it sometimes disappoints the ear, does 
at others unexpectedly form the happiest and most beautiful com- 
binations of harmony, and is, upon the whole, by its very wildness, 
excellently suited to the strange and irregular magnificence of the 
descriptions which it is employed to convey. But we hasten to 
give a sketch of the story. 

It is necessary first to notice a peculiarity of the Hindoo reli- 

ion, upon which Mr. Southey has founded his poem. It is thus 
described in the preface : 

* Prayers, penances, and sacrifices, are supposed to possess an inhe- 
rent and actual value, in no degree depending upon the disposition or 
motive of the person who performs them. They are drafts upon 
Heaven, for which the Gods cannot refuse payment. The worst men, 
bent upon the worst designs, have in this manner obtained power which 
has made them formidable to the Supreme Deities themselves, and ren- 
dered an Avatar, or Incarnation of Vishnoo the Preserver, necessary.’ 
Pref. pp. vii. viii. 

The reader then is to suppose that Kehama, a mighty — 
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had, by a course of austere and extraordinary sacrifices, 
extorted from the deities of Firdostan a power which earth 
was already equal to their own. Neither did he therefore cease 
his devotions, which although offered with the worst and most ma- 
lignant designs, and by the deities with reluctance and 
terror, did nevertheless authorize him to claim from them still far- 
ther accessions of power. ‘The gods, who observed that he conti- 
nued by new austerities and sacrifices to make daily encroachments 
on their prerogatives, anticipated with growing alarm the period of 
their final subjection to this inexorable aspirant. The dreaded 
moment seemed not far remote; for Kehama, having already 
acquired full power over the earth, was ed in a series of 
mysterious sacrifices, the consummation of which would, by the 
conquest of Indra, subject the Swerga, (the heaven of our earthly 
system,) together with all its tenantry of gods, to his authority.— 
His next object of ambition is to be the conquest of the regions of 
Padalon, the Hindoo Tartarus, where the Amreeta or drink of 
immortality was deposited : when he shall have possessed himself 
of this divine liquor, it will only remain that he should scale the 
empyreum, and struggle for the full power of divinity with Bramah, 
Vishnoo, and Seeva, the Trimourtee .of the ins. But 
though thus elevated in it power, and yet more by future 
prospect above the lot of humanity, this mighty being was not yet 
exempted from the evils which attend it. Arvalan, his only son, 
whom he had secured from steel and fire, was slain with a stake 
by a peasant whose daughter he was attempting to violate. The 
poem opens with the following rich and brilliant description of 
the young rajah’s funeral rites. 
Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the Imperial City clos’d in sleep ! 
Behold her streets a-blaze 
With light that seems to kindle the red sky, 
Her myriads swarming through the crowded ways! 
Master and slave, old age and infancy, 
All, all abroad to gaze; 
House-top and balcony 
Clustered with women, who throw back their veils, 
With unimpeded and insatiate sight 
To view the funeral pomp which passes by, 
As if the mournful rite 
Were but to them a scene of joyance and delight. 
Meree ye blessed twinklers of the night, 
our feeble beams ye shed, 
Quench’d in the unnatural light which might out-stare 
Even the broad eye of day ; 
And thou from thy celestial way : 
Pourest, 
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Pourest, O Moon, an ineffectual ray! 

For lo! ten thousand torches flame and flare 

Upon the midnight air, 
Blotting the lights of heaven 
With one portentous glare. 
Behold the fragrant smoke in many a fold, 
Ascending floats along the fiery sky, 
And hangeth visible on high, 
A dark and waving canopy! 
Hark! ’tis the funeral trumpet’s breath ! 
’Tis the dirge of death ! 
At once ten thousand drums begin 
With one long thunder-peal the ear assailing ; 
Ten thousand voices then join in, 
And with one deep and ral din 
Pour their wild wailing. 
The song of praise is drown'd 
Amid that deafening sound ; 
You hear no more the trumpet’s tone, 
You hear no more the mourner’s moan, 

Though the trumpet’s breath, and the dirge of death, 

Mingle and swell the funeral yell. 
But rising over all in one acclaim 
Is heard the echoed and re-echoed name, 
From all that countless rout : 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 

Ten times ten thousand voices in one shout 
Call Arvalan! The overpowering sound 
From house to house repeated rms about, 

From tower to tower rolls round.’ pp. 1—3. 

With equally glowing colours the author proceeds to describe 
the procession of the Bramins, and the a’ ¢ of the wives of 
Arvalan, who are doomed’ to share with him the funeral pile— 
Their respective demeanour is marked with the masterly hand of 

enius, that loves to contrast the effects of the same fate upon dif- 
erent dispositions. Azla calmly takes her seat, while ‘ young 
Nealliny’ loudly invokes the compassion of the attendants, until she 
is bound by force tothe dead body of her husband. The pile is 
fired with a solemnity at once awful and pathetic, by the hand of 
Kehama himself, amid the noise of a thousand instruments of 
music, and the shouts of the immense multitude, which drown the 
cries of the living victims. When all i» in one mass of flame, 
Kehama, moving towards the table of the dead, evokes the spirit 
of his sla son. He appears, and a scene of recrimination 
takes place, in which they mutually reproach each other. At 
length Arvalan, after being endowed with all the ane . 
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which his spirit could be made participant, demands the farther 
boon of exemplary and lasting vengeance. Kehama then turns 
again to the pile, raises his hand to command silenes, and or- 
ders the and his daughter, who had been in the 
tram of the funeral procession, to be brought forth. Kailyal, the 
female, flies for aid to a rude image of Marriataly, the protecting 
goddess of the , which stood on the banks of the Ganges, 
where the rites were performed. A thousand hands strive 


places her idol, and plunges it with the suppliant maiden and the 
sucrilegious violators of her nights, into the broad and rapid torrent 
below. Kehama, nothing moved, turns the whole of his wrath 
against the father Ladurlad, upon whom he pronounces the doom 
which gives name to the poem. The pause which precedes his 
revenge is horribly sublime, as well as the curse itself. 
‘I charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth, 
And the beasts of bleod : 
From Sickness I charm thee, 
And Time shall not harm thee, 
But Earth which is mine, 
Its fruits shall deny thee ; 
And water shall hear me, 
And know thee and fly thee ; 
And the Winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee, 
And the Dews shall not wet thee, 
When they fall nigh thee : 
And thou shalt seek Death 
To release thee, in vain; 
Thou shalt live in thy pain, 
While Kehama shall reign, 
With a fire in thy heart, 
And a fire in thy brain; 
And Sleep shall obey me, 
And visit thee never, 
And the Curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever.’ pp. 18, 19. 

Under this anathema Ladurlad stands motionless, hearing the 
sounds which formerly rang in his ear, seeing the multitude dis- 
persing, and the funeral solemnity almost concluded, yet feeling 
that his dreadful fate had ceed begun to operate. Devoted to 
inexpressible bodily torture, deprived not only of hope during 
life, but of death itself, he staggers wildly from the spot, and losing 

sight 
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ight of the decaying fires and the bands of priests and soldiers 
ich surrounded them, he moves, in solitary contemplation of his 
misery, along the banks of the river. Here he spies an object borne 
down by the current—it is the image of Marriataly, to which his 
liter still clings. Full of hope and joy he dashes into.the 
waters, which obeyed Kehama, and retreated before him.—Blind 
to the miracle, he only thinks of Kailyal, and drags her to shore, 
where the sad developement of their lot forms the subject of some 
hepene stanzas, replete with poetry and natural and affecionate 
ng. 

Repeated trials convince Ladurlad of the sad reality of his 
curse. The water avoids his hand—the wind, which waves every 
leaf around him, is unfelt :—sleep will doubtless know the Rajah’s 
spell, and fly from his victim—even the grave, the last 
of the wretched, is denied. Wandering yet farther into 
forest, Kailyal and her father recline near.a tyger’s haunt. The 
scene which follows is as impressive and affecting as the subject is 
wild and extraordinary. Ladurlad, for his daughter’s sake, silently 
mans himself to endure the raging pain which attended his singular 
destiny, while Kailyal almost persuades herself, from the regu- 
larity of his breathing, that heaven had lent some respite to his 
sorrow, and in this hope sinks to rest. Ladurlad, who was awake, 
and felt the whole effects of the curse, now resolved to withdraw 
from his daughter, and save her the sight of his misery. He had 
hardly executed his purpose ere she awoke, and pursued him with 
all the of affection driven to despair. Her path is 
crossed by the spectre of Arvalan, who gifted by his sire with 
power to execute the foul purpose, in attempting which he had 
perished, pursues his prey into the temple of Pollear. This 
potent deity, incensed at the sacrilegious intrusion, seizes Arvalan 
in his grasp, and whirls him to an immense distance. Kailyal, 
» agree of the power who had saved her, continues her flight, till 
she stumbles at the roots of a manchineil, and lies like a corpse 
beneath its deadly shade. Here she must have perished: but a 
Glendoveer, or good genius, one of the most amiable of created 
intelligences, taking compassion on her forlorn state, bears her to 
Mount Himakoot, the abode of Casyapa, the Saturn of Hindos- 
tan, and father of all the inferior gods. The aged deity, who 
wants power to contend with Kehama, warns the Glendoveer of 
the risk of undertaking the protection of one persecuted by the 
tyrant, whose encroachments on the deities became every day more 

ormidable. Charmed with the beauties and virtues which he has 
rescued, the Glendoveer determines not to abandon Kailyal, and 
conyeys her in the ‘ ship of heaven,’ one of the most aukward con- 
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trivances of the poem, to the Swerga, or terrestrial paradise, the 
abode of Indra. Here also he meets a cold reception, for Indra 
trembles at Kehama. Kailyal prays to be returned to earth, that 
she may assuage, by participation, the lot of her father ; and Indra, 
affected by her virtue, finally resolves to afford her and Ladurlad a 
temporary asylum. 
, Where Ganges has its birth, 
+ Below our sphere and yet above the earth ; 
There may Ladurlad rest beyond the power 
Of the dread Rajah till the tated hour.’ 


The hour apprehended by Indra was fast approaching. Ninety- 
ningsteeds had already bled on Seeva’s altar, and when another victim 
should complete the sacrifice, the power of _Kehama must super- 
sede that of the sovereign of the Swerga. ‘The horse destined for 
this purpose was carefully guarded ; but the troops watched him at 
a distance, because the touch of human hand would render him 
unfit for the altar. He is driven forward by the ey bands 
of archers, who only leave bim a passage to the temple. His ter- 
ror at the unaccustomed cbjects, and the deep silence with which 
an immense crowd watched for the completion of the sacrifice, are 
described iu thrilling language. As Kebiama lifts the axe, a man 
springs from the crowd to seize the hallowed steed. A thousand 
archers at once discharge their shafts; but they fall harmless from 
the invulnerable stranger, who mounts the steed, gallops round the 
circle, and renders the victim thus profaned totally unfit for the 
ame of the sacrificer. The intruder is dragged to the feet of 

ehama, but on him (for it was Ladurlad) the Rajah had already 
exercised all his vengeance. He therefore turned his fury on the 
troops who did not prevent his intrusion; and a scene of blood 
ensues perfectly characteristic of Indian manners, and described 
with all the dreadful graces of poetry. 

The consequences of this horrible massacre are painted with 
equal truth and sublimity. 


‘ The steam of slaughter from that place of blood 
Spread o'er the tainted sky. 
Vultures for whom the Rajah’s tyrann 
So oft had furnished food, from far and nig 

Sped to the lure; aloft with joyful cry 

Wheeling around, they hover'd over head ; 

Or, on the temple perch’d, with greedy eye, 

Impatient watch’d the dead. 

Far off the tygers, in the inmost wood, ‘ 
Heard the death-shriek, and snuff’d the scent of blood. 
They rose, and through the covert went their way, 
Couch’d at the forest's edge, and waited for their prey.’ p. 83. 
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Ladurlad meanwhile had wandered from the scene of cruelty, 
and almost unwittingly reached the habitation of his earlier days. 
This is one of the most beautiful passages of the poem, and dis- 
plays, m an eminentdegree, the art with which Mr. Southey has 
eontrived to unite the supernatural tone of his poem with the 
genuine feelings of humanity, and thus give the sufferings of La- 
durlad an interest of which the utter impossibility of his case might 
otherwise seem to deprive him. The scene of former happiness, 
the recollection of his deceased wife and persecuted daughter, rush 
upon him with double force, at the sight of the desolation occa- 
siéned by his absence from what was once the spot of domestic 
peace. The distant mirth of his former neighbours, heard from 
the village market-place, is exquisitely described as acting upon the 
miserable man like an insult to his wretchedness, although he knew 
they were not aware of his presence. These sad reveries are inter- 
rupted by the apparition of Arvalan. ‘This unrelenting spectre 
proceeds to new acts of sult, but is put to flight by Ereenia, the 
benevolent Glendoveer, who, im obedience to the commands of 
Indra, conveys Ladurlad to his daughter’s temporary asylum at the 
holy source of the Ganges. 

In thie delicious groves which surround Mount Meru, the 
cuted pair are jomed by Yedillian, the deceased wife of - 
lad, and mother of Kailyal; and the society thus strangely assem- 
bled, consisting of a genie, a ghost, and two mortals, contimue a 
while in happimess, notwithstanding an attempt of the inveterate 
Arvalan, assisted by a potent enehantress, to intrude upon their 
place of refuge. But m the opening of the twelfth section they 
are disturbed by the intelligence that Kehama is about to renew 
the sacrifice which had been imterrupted, and that there was no 
safety for them in Mount Mera. The mortals return, the fiery 
curse again occupies the heart and brain of Ladurlad, and hardly 
do they stand upon middle earth when the blow is struck, and the 
sacrifice completed. 

‘ Around her Father’s neck the Maiden lock’d 
Her arms, when that portentous blow was given ; 
Clinging to him she heard the dread uproar, 
And felt the shuddering shock which ran through Heaven. 
Earth underneath them rock’d, 
Her strong foundations heaving in commotion, 
Such as wild winds upraise in raving Ocean, 
As though the solid base were rent asunder. 
And lo! where, storming the astonish’d sky, 
Kehama and his evil host ascend! 
Before them rolls the thunder, 
Ten thousand thousand lightnings round them fly, 
Upward the lengthening pageantries aspire, 
Leaving from Earth to Heaven a widening wake of fire.’ .p #31. 
Neither 
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Neither earth nor heaven was to afford Kailyal rest. A band 
of Yoguees ox profligate priests seize her as a bride for Jagarngut, 
in whose name they prosecute their infamous pleasures. Kaj- 
lyal is led im a procession, which is described with magnificent 
luxuriance. She is imprisoned in the interior of the temple, and 
the chief Bramin approaches his prey, when he is anticipated by 
the spectre, who dashes him to earth, and occupies his dead body, 
‘The Glendoveer again appears, but is hurried off by the demons 
who attend the son of Kehama. Kailyal sets fire to the pagoda, 
and Arvalan, who was now sensible to the flames, flies in dismay; 
while Laduslad, fenced by his enemy's curse against the rage of 


every element, rushes through the conflagretion, and rescues bis 


daughter froua its fury. 

In the next section, the father and daughter proceed to the release 
of the benevolent Glendoveer, Kailyal had learned from the 
exulting expressions of Arvalan, that he had imprisoned his rival in 
the sepulchre of an ancient monarch, Baly by name, whose capital 
had been overwhelmed by the ocean. The obscure yet wondrous 
remains of this sub-marine city are displayed im the most glowing 
and romantic colours. Ladurlad, over whom the sea had no 
power, enters gardens where earthly vegetation was replaced by a 
thousand marine productions which emulated all the B pug of 
Flora, and penetrated to the caverus where the race of the mighty 
Baly were deposited in death. 

‘ Deep in the marble rock, the Hall 
Of Death was hollowed out, a chamber wide, 
Low-roof'd, and long ; on either side, 
Each in his own alcove, and on his throne, 
The Kings of old were seated: in his hand 
Each held the sceptre of command, 
From whence, across that scene of endless night, 
A carbuncle diffused its everlasting light.’ p. 176. 

At the extremity of this awful range of sepulchres he bebolds 
Ereenia chained to the rock, and guarded by a huge sea monster, 
whose conflict with Ladurlad is one of the most (unnatural we can- 
not say) but unpleasing and useless prodigies in the poem. They 
struggle for a whole week, the one secured by the anathema of 
Kehama, the other by his invulnerable scales. The contest finds 
a singular termination: ‘ the beast must sleep or die; and as 
Ladurlad presses too closely on him to admit of repose, the latter 
alternative becomes inevitable. Ladurlad now frees the Glendoveer, 
and they joyously ascend to the earth, where Kailyal awaited their 
return on the shore. The pleasure of their meeting is checked by the 
re-appearance of the eternal Arvalan, on whom all former correc- 
tion bad been thrown away. At this nice moment Baly, who, in con- 
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sequence of his virtues, had been constituted judge of Padalon, 
the Hindoo hell,) happened to be taking his yearly walk upon 
earth, and, espying his advantage, seized upon Arvalan, his con- 
federate enchantress, and their assistants ; and without waiting for 
Kehama, who was hastening to the rescue of his son, regained 
the infernal territories, yet inaccessible to the aye power, and 
secured his prisoners. Kehama, thus anticipated, meditates new 

tions for the unhappy Kailyal, whose hand he now demands 
for himself, alleging that he and she alone were destined to partake 
of the amreeta, or cup of immortality, which he speedily hoped to 
compel Yamen, the Pluto of the Bramin Tartarus, to deliver — 
The description of Kehama, when he softened his terrors, reminds 
us of the Satan of Milton, yet stands the comparison. 


* Pride could not quit his eye, 
Nor that remorseless nature from his front 


ek yet whoso had beheld him then 

Had felt some admiration mix’d with dread, 
And might have said 

That sure he seem’d to be the King of Men; 


Less than-the greatest that he could not be, 
Who carried in his port such might and majesty.’ p. 197. 


His suit, though backed by the proffered recal of the fatal curse, 
is steadily rejected by Ladurlad and Kailyal, and he Jeaves them 
with an aggravated anathema. 

The daring Glendoveer meanwhile had scaled Mount Calasay, 
the empyreum where Bramah, Vishnoo, and Seeva dwell in an 
abyss of light. Here he is directed to descend to the kingdom 
of Yamen, and await the unravelling of the will of destiny. 
Though this seemed but indifferent pres. Sly the Glendoveer, with 
Kailyal and her father, undertakes the melancholy journey. They 
cross the sea which divides middle earth from the realms of Yamen, 
and find upon the opposite shore the crowds who wait admittance 
into his dreary kingdom. Padalon was encircled by an icy mound, 
Eight gates gave access to this region of punishment, and at each 
the warders mounted double guard, apprehensive of the invasion of 
Kehama, who, having conquered sank aud sky, now threatened 
hell itself. The visitors enter Padalon in a chariot, which hung 
self-balanced on a single wheel. Here the scene was altered. 


‘ Far other light than that.of day there shone 
Upon the travellers, entering Padalon. 
They, too, iu darkness entered on their way, 

But, far before the Car, 
A glow, as of a fiery furnace light, 
Fill'd all before them. “Iwas a light which made 
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Darkness itself appear 

A thing of comfort, and the sight, dismay’d, 

Shrunk inward from the molten atmosphere. 

Their way was through the adamantine rock 

Which girt the World of Woe; on either side 

Its massive walls arose, and overhead 
Arch’d the long ¢; onward as they ride, 
With stronger glare the light around them spread, 

And lo! the regions dread, 

The World of Woe before them, opening wide.’ pp. 240, 241. 


The single-wheeled car crosses the fiery flood on a ‘ rib of steel,’ 
sharp as the edge of a sabre, while the screams and torments of the 
damned in the gulph beneath are described with all the gloomy 
power of Dante. Even a new feature of terror is afforded to these 
accursed regions by the apprehended insurrection of their inhabitants, 
who, expecting the descent of Kehama, their deliverer, are with dif- 
ficulty retained in subjection by multiplied guards and additional 
tortures. Through such sounds and sights of terror, the suppliants 
at length reach the judgment-seat of Yamen, His golden throne 
is propped at the three corners by three figures red-hot, yet rétain- 
ing the form and sensations of humanity: the fourth corner is 
unsupported. As in this tottering state it could not afford a secure 
seat for the monarch of Padalon, Yamen had placed himself 
upon a huge marble sepulchre, the abode of his consort Azyoruca, 
who received into her hundred arms the souls whose doom her hus- 
Yamen had scarcely welcomed the fugitives, when the a 
of Kehama to storm his realms became manifest, and the tumult of 
hell, the clang of the tormentors scourges, and the shrieks of the 
sufferers, were lost in a dreadful interval of suspense. 


‘ The voice of lamentation ceased in Hell, 
And sudden silence all around them fell, 
Silence more wild and terrible 
Than all the infernal dissonance before :. eRt- 
Through that portentous stillness, far away, 
Unwonted sounds were heard advancing on 
And deepening on their way.’ 


This sublime passage announces the Rajah, and we could have 
wished that it had altogether superseded the account of his actual 
assault; which, though perfectly consonant to Hindoo superstition, 
is far too extravagant for a serious poem. Kehama, self-multiplied 
by the attribute of divine power which he had extorted from 
heaven, stood at the self-same moment before the eight gates of hell, 
stormed each of them at the same instant, and advanced, as it were, 
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in eight columns over the eight causeways which led to the throne 
of Yamen. The ‘penal fires grew: pale before the lightnings 
which attended is ¢ateer, and the thunders of hell were drowned 
in the louder tefrors‘which ‘proclaimed his march. ‘The gates of 
the Hindoo paiidtrnonitim ate burst Open, and the Rajah in all his 
forms surrounds its monarch.—The strife is judiciously veiled by 
darkness, but the issue is not long dubious. Kehama,, having 
resumed his individuality, is discovered seated on the marble tomb, 
with Yamen under his feet. He demands of the three living 
statues who prop the golden throne, what they are, and for whom 
the fourth place is reserved. They answer by a description of their 
vices, and declare in chorus that the vacant corner is destined for 
one equal in guilt to themselves, and that they had long looked for 
that one m Kehama. The Rajah smiled contemptuously, and or- 
dered the amreeta to be brought forth: ‘obedient to his voice, the 
marble sepulchre opened, and ‘a huge anatomy within its womb’ 
the ‘cup of immortality.’ 

The Rajah again invites Kailyal to partake his power, accom- 
panied by a threat that if she refuses, ber father shall supply the 
vacant place under the judgthent seat of Yamen. Both remain 
wamoved: ‘ the resolute heart and virtuous will’ the tyrant 
even in the plenitude of his triumph over death and fate. Kehama 
had no sooner quaffed the amreeta, than he experienced the doom 
of his impious ambition :—immortality, happy immortality at least, 
could not ‘be the meed of evil; the liquor ran through his vems in 
a stream of molten fire, torturing but not destroying his frame; and 
the’ Rajah, maugre his omnipotente, feels hmnself compelled to 
absume his place, the fourth burning column of the infernal throne. 
Kailyal now drinks ; but the amreeta, of which the qualities were 
beneficent or malignant according to the properties of ‘those who 
partook of it, did but.consume the dross of humanity, and qualify 
her to enjoy immortal, happiness with her beloved Ereenia. The 
god of death then casts his eye upon Ladurlad, who sinks at the 
skiace into his last mortal slumber. 

‘ Blessed that sleep, more blessed was the waking, * 
For on that night a heavenly morning broke; 
The light of heaven was round him when he woke, 

And in the Swerga in Yedillian’s bower, 
All whom he loved he met to part no more.’ 

Such is the termimation of this singular poem, which, notwith- 
standing its wild and extravagant tenor, rivetted our attention more 
poweffully than any thing which we have lately perused. It is-dif- 
ficult to adopt any certain pule of criticism with respect to a pro- 
diction so anomalous, In other cases we perceive the mark at 
which the author has aimed, and can therefore judge whether — 
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fallen short of it: but Mr. Southey resembles Acestes, who shot 
merely to shew the strength of his bow, and the height to which 
he could send his arrow. 





Volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo 
Signavitque viam flammis.’ 


In this point of view, it is impossible to read the Curse of 
Kehama without conceiving the highest opinion of the author’s 
force of imagination and power of expression. The passages which 
we have quoted will bear us out in asserting that no bard of modern 
days possesses a more abundant share of imagination, the highest 
of poetic qualities. ‘There is a glow, an exuberancy even in ‘his 
descriptions, indicating a richness of fancy adequate to supply the 
waste not of use only, but of extravagance: and perhaps it is a 
natural consequence of such attributes, that, like Collins, “he loves 
fairies, genii, giants and monsters; delights to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden 
palaces, and to repose by the water-falls of Elysian gardens.’ To 
this taste we owe the ‘ wild and wondrous tale’ of Thalaba, and 
the still:more wild and wondrous ‘Curse of Kehama. If we com- 
pare these extraordinary poems, we shall find that though they 
bear the same relation to each other as those paintings which are 
termed companions, their leading features are nevertheless dif- 
ferent. The mythology of Thalaba is drawn from a source with 
which we became early acquainted. Turbans and scymitars, 
caliphs and visirs, dervises and calendars, mosques and minarets, 
the practice and almost the theory of the Moslem religion, are 
familiar'to us, from those delightful days when awakening fancy first 
rioted on the’banquet of fictitious narrative. But what the Curse of 
Kehama wants in ‘the charm of early prepossession, it enjoys in the 
more important quality of edification. ‘The Hindoo religion, of 
which Europeans, nay Indo-Europeans, know little, excepting from 
the ponderous Jabours of a few literati, is not only curious, as one 
of the most ancient existing superstitions, but particularly interest- 
ing, as regulating the religious belief and moral practice of mil- 
lions whom treaty‘or conquest has united to the British empire. 

But it must not be understood, while we are thus expressing our - 
‘thanks for the form'in which so much instruction is conveyed to 
us, that we considér Mr. Southey as having employed the energies 
of his genius, and the treasures of his knowledge, in constructing a 
tale which should ‘have no higher object’ than to imtroduce to the 
world, The Hindoo mythology made plain and easy to the meanest 
‘capacity. “The ‘poet, we apprehend, had discovered that on this 
mythdlogy he could raise such a fabric as he now presents to us— 
‘that ‘he could reduce its unwieldy and disjointed parts into sonie 
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kind of form ; and divesting of extravagance what he found im it of 
sublimity, employ the means which a particular superstition offered 
to his hands, in the production of a work which should excite an 
interest as universal as that of the most probable fable. And here 
we feel that our highest tribute of praise is due to Mr. Southey as 
a poet and aman. In whatever degree the cause of virtue and of 
morals (and we must be blind indeed not to discover his uniform 
exertions on their side) has been indebted to him heretofore, it has 
now to acknowledge far more splendid services. His heroine 
does not owe her triumph to supernatural interpositions, founded 
on principles of which the developement can neither increase our 
interest nor admiration. From the gods she could derive but little 
assistance ; for till the final incident of the poem takes place, the 
victrix causa seems to be that of their enemy. Heaven itself 
stands in need of Ladurlad; and, together with him, she is identi- 
fied with the interests of its inhabitants. "Whence, then, springs 
this union ultimately so effectual in baffling the ambitious purposes 
of Kehama? The answer is obvious : from the moral character of 
Kailyal, which is perpetually opposed to the inordinate attempts, 
and almost omnipotent wickedness of the Rajah. His persecu- 
tions serve only to increase her patience and piety, and to turn her 
mind into itself in search of means of defence against her singular 
calamities. ‘To the moral agency of this principle the poem owes 
its grandeur, at once splendid and severe. 

_ A work which combines with circumstances of this nature a 
powerful imaginative character, has certainly advanced far towards 
perfection in one of the chief objects of poetry—the elevation of 
the human mind; which is thus for a time lifted above the sphere 
of common life, its low pursuits and passions, and carried into an 
empyreum of fancy, where it may rove at will through blissful 
regions of its own creation. It is impossible for a reader of feel- 
ing to rise from such a poem without being sensible of this abstrac- 
tion ; without a consciousness that he has at least enjoyed a glimpse 
_of virtue, that his heart has been warmed by her influence ; and, that, 
however transient this influence might be, it brought with it a con- 
viction of the existence of that divine original from which it sprung. 
Poetry, indeed, cannot create a soil for virtue to take’ root in ; but 
whenever it appears in its loftier character, it seldom fails to in- 
-vigorate and enrich that in which it is already implanted. 

Some remarks upon the conduct of the work will naturally 
be expected from us. In this Mr. Southey had to struggle with 
two great difficulties. The poem being entirely mythological, and 
the agents, generally speaking, having little in common with 
humanity, it must at first sight seem difficult to preserve that inte- 
rest in the action of the piece which forms the principal charm of 
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narrative. The poet, whose heart is always true to moral feeling, 
-has overcome this disadvantage by the beautiful picture of filial 
affection exhibited in the amiable and virtuous Kailyal. It is this 
secret charm which gives interest to the adventures of the perse- 
cuted pair, remote as they are from all resemblance to possibility. 
The purity, simplicity, and self-devotion of this injured female 
sanctify her, as it were, in our fancy; nor can we consider as over- 
strained the beautiful passage in which her virtue like that of 
Spencer's Una, is described as subjugating brute ferocity. 
* A charm was on the Leopard when he came 
Witbin the circle of that mystic glade ; 
Submiss he crouch’d before the heavenly Maid, 
And offered to her touch his speckled side ; 
Or with arch’d back erect, and bending head, 
And eyes half-clos’d for pleasure, would he stand, 
Courting the pressure of her gentle hand.’ p. 138. 


The it of Ladurlad is also interesting, though in a less de- 
gree. imagination is unable to receive the idea of intolerable 
torture existing for such a length of time ; and although the poet 
has judiciously broken the spell by intervals of repose, yet when 
we consider the exertions made in the delivery of the Glendoveer, 
we are led to suspect that the pain had become sufferable by ev- 
durance. The love of the Gleudoveer reminded us of the Compte 
de Gabalis, and of Pope, who adapted to comic machinery the 
attachment of his airy beings. It is, perhaps, less fitted to serious 
poetry; for so inseparable are our ideas even of sentimental affection, 
from the pangs of jealousy and the tumults of desire, that we can 
hardly conceive love, in the sense usually affixed to the word, existing 
between two beings of different natures, any more than between two 
persons of the same sex. But as Satan is the hero of Paradise Lost, 
so Kehama, partaking of bis haughty and ambitious character, and 
exceeding him in power, is far the most prominent figure in the 
pe Mr. Southey has happily embodied his conception of an 

uman being approaching in power to a divinity, in malignity to 
the evil principle, Severer critics may however censure the pas- 
sage in the seventeenth section, where Baly carries off Arvalan ; 
and where the Rajah, instead of attempting his rescue, proposes him- 
self as a suitor to Kailyal, and thus altogether changes the motive of 
her persecution... Even when Kehama had subdued the God of 
hell, we hear nothing of his releasing Arvalan, although his affec- 
tion for him is the main cause of the curse of Ladurlad. But we 
are more inclined to censure the conclusion of Kehama’s career, as 
inconsistent with the dignity of his character and the extent of his 
powers. Something like the same incident is to be found in one 
of the tales of the Genii, where the waters of oblivion prove the 
waters of death: but this is more ingenious than the expedient 
by 
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by which Seeva humbles. Kehama in the very height of ‘his 
triumph. After all, a similar objection would probably have oc- 
c to any manner in which the tale could be concluded: for 
as Kehama had been almost raised to a level with Omnipo- 
tence, it would not be-easy to devise any adequate mode of ac- 
complishing his overthrow. 

A second difficulty which Mr. Southey had ‘to ‘encounter, # 
that of adapting the vast and clumsy fabric of Indian ‘mythology 
to the purposes of English poetry. We have observed the advan- 
tages which this presented; and the inconveniences are pointed 
out by the poet himself, when he acknowleges ‘the anti-pictu- 
resque exterior of the Hindoo deities, and the frantic extrava- 
gance of the fables in which they are agents. Neither does he 
disguise the obvious ubjection, ‘that the English reader may be 
startled by being plunged at once into a new and triknown system. 
The last ‘difficulty Mr. Southey has removed by a list of those 
deities who occupy a place among his dramatis persone, and by dis- 
tinguishing the character and functions of each. The other im 
convenience was not so easily :parried. Mr. Southey has indeed, 
generally speaking, chosen the most pleasing of the Hindoo tra- 
ditions. -But while plunging into such an abyss of »monstrous and 
outrageous fictions, the poet, perhaps, became more familiarized 
with the eastern stile than was quite consistent with the necessary 
severity of selection, and we have been not a little startled at some 
of the topics which he has chosen to celebrate. We have already 
stated our objections to the eight-days combat of Ladurlad with 
the sea-monster, and to the self-multiplication of Kehama, on his 
storming Padalon. We would have included in our expurganda, 
Indra’s elemental palace, built partly of fire, partly of water, had not 
the poetry been so exquisitely beautiful as toexcuse extravagance it- 
self: buta globe which the sorceress Lerrinite composed of the pupils 
of human eyes, we must condemn without mercy. We would also 
sendto the Remise a certain infernal car, which asit only moved on 
one wheel, must have been a precarious vehicle, even if it had tra- 
versed a road broader than the edge of ascymetar. The description 
of Mount Calasay, ’a silver hill, with seven silver ladders, is too 
much like a tale of Madam D’aunois ; and we cannot help remarking, 
that Yamen-pur, the metropolis of the infernal regions, being 
made of a single diamond, is the more brilliant habitation of the 
two. Accustomed as we are to the Grecian Cupid, we cannot re- 
concile ourselves to Camdeo’s bowstrmg, which being composed 
of live bees, must have been singularly tll adapted to the purposes 
of ‘archery; nor are we at all pleased with the bees breaking off 
upon one occasion, and hiving upon Kailyal’s head. These and 
similar imperfections, however, were almost inseparable ‘from a 
plan daid im ‘the wildest regions of ‘fiction. The Greeks alone 


have 
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have contrived te reconcile to grace, and to a decent probability, 
their mythological fables, while the Hindoos have, of all na- 
tions, run farthest imto the extremes of tumid and ummaginable 
absurdity. 

We can the more readily pardon Mr. Southey for following, im 
a few instances, the bad taste of his model; because one of his 
principal beauties is derived from the uncommon art with which 
he has maintained the character of a poet of Hindostan, We 
have scarcely been able to find a e, mm which we are re- 
minded that the bard is an European. ornaments, the land- 
seape, the animals, the similies, the language, the sentiments, are 
oriental; selected, indeed, and arranged with more art than 
any eastern poet could have displayed; but still composed of the. 
very materials which he must necessarily have employed. This 
observation of manners and costume, is carried still farther than 
in Madoc. ‘There the poet established among his imaginary 
Ateeucas, various rites observed in different parts of America; 
but here, where materials were more amply supplied, his manners 
and sentiments are not merely oriental, but so distinctly and ex- 
clusively Hindoo, that they could be properly ascribed to no 
other indian faith, and would be misp , had the story 
respected Mahometans, Thibetians, or Parsees. The gemius and 
moral. feelirg of the author are, indeed, visibly superior to the 
colours with which he works; yet this superiority cannot be 
perceived from the Englishman breaking forth in any particular 

e; but from the general light diffused over the whole pic- 
ture, like that communicated by the sun to nature upon those days 
in which his orb is not visible. 

Weighing, therefore, the beauties, and the imperfections con- 
nected with the author’s plan, the former will be found to pr 
derate in a very great degree. But could not Mr. Southey have 
selected some subject, admitting all that is excellent, and excluding 
all that is extravagant in his poem? We should be deficient indeed 
in our art, if we could aot answer in the affirmative. As Mr. Sou- 
they himself, however, was to write the poem, it is only reverence 
for the reader’s leisure, which prevents our demanding that he shall 
chuse for his next theme, one which will allow him to display the 
sublimity of Homer, the majesty of Virgil, the fancy of Ariosto, the 
chaste taste of Tasso, the solemnity of Dante, and all the attributes 
of all the first poets. But would our advice be reasonable? Or ra- 
ther would it net resemble the resolution of the mad monarch, 
the execution of which he wisely commits to bis ministers? 

* He shall have chariots easier ‘than air, 

Which Iwill have invented 
And thou shalt ride ‘before him, on & horse 
Cut out of an entire diamond, 
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That shall be made to go with golden wheels 
1 know not how yet? ————_—— 

This is the false gallop of criticism— it is not pointing out to an 
author any reasonable object to be attained ; but insidiously hint- 
ing at some unknown point of excellence, with whose bearings we 
doubtless are acquainted, though we kindly leave the poet to find 
them out as he can. In this we see neither wit nor wisdom: 
and shame on our craft if this finesse be its excellence! In judg- 
ing of every human production, we can only estimate how far it ex- 
ceeds or falls short of the common exertions of humanity; and it 
shews equal ignorance and injustice to attempt reducing it to the 
imaginary standard of some beau ideal, of which neither the 
author nor the critic has any distinct or accurate perception. 
* We have already noticed the singular stile of versification em- 
ployed in this poem, which resembles the Pindarics of the seven- 
teenth century. In the construction and return of his language, and 
even of his modulations, we observe a marked imitation of Milton, 
and there are passages in which the sense also approaches very nearly 
to that of our great classic. The flight of Arvalan, when 

‘Thrice through the vulnerable shade 
The Glendoveer impels the griding blade, &c.’ 

inevitably recals the griding sword of Michael. The beautiful 
retreat of the celestial inhabitants from the profaned Swerga, re- 
minded us of the secession of the Hamadryads in the hyum to the 
Nativity. But Mr. Southey, though we can discern that Milton is 
his favourite poet, is in no respect a servile imitator of his sublime 
model. His picture of the infernal regions may stand compari- 
son with any poetic vision of those al fires, from the days 
of Homer to those of Klopstock. The description hovers be- 
tween that of Dante and Milton; not exhibiting the tedious par- 
ticularity of the former, yet more detailed than that of the latter. 
The approach of the mortals to Padalon seems to us equal in 
grandeur to any passage which we ever perused. We will quote a 
few lines and close our criticism, dala Sep subject is far from 
being exhausted. 


‘ Far other light than that of day there shone 
Upon the travellers entering Padalon. 
‘They, too, in darkness entered on their way, 
But, far before the Car, 
A glow, as of a fiery furnace light, 
Fill'd all béfore them. “T'was a light which made 
Darkness itself appear 
A thing of comfort, and the sight, dismay’d, 
Shrunk inward fromthe molten atmosphere. 
‘Their way was through the adamantine rock 
Which girt the World of Woe; on either side 
Its 
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Its massive walls arose, and overhead 
Arch’d the long passage ; onward as they ride, 
With stronger glare, the light around them spread, 

And lo! the regions dread, 
The World of Woe before them, opening wide. 
There rolls the fiery flood, 
Girding the realms of Padalon around. 
A sea of flame it seem’d to be, 
Sea without bound; 
For neither mortal, nor immortal sight, 
Could pierce across through that intensest light.” pp. 240, 241. 


The notes contain a profusion of eastern learning, and the 
massive blocks which Mr. Southey has selected as specimens of 
Bramanical poetry and mythology, give us at once an idea of the 
immense quarries, in which the author must have laboured, and of 
the taste, skill, aud labour necessary to fashion such unwieldy ma- 
terials into the beautiful forms which they exhibit in the text. 

Every theme, however pleasing, has its bounds, and we must 
bid farewell to Mr. Southey, grateful for the pleasure afforded us. 
We can e nothing as to the popularity of the present 
poem. Its faults lie on the surface, and are of a kind obnoxi- 
ous to sarcasm and malicious ridicule. “ But its beauties are in- 
finite, and it possesses that high qualification for popularity, the 
power of exciting a painful and sustained interest. There are 
still, surely, among us those who will tolerate the excentricities of 
genius, in consideration of its lofty properties—properties, which 
distinguish all the works of the poet; but which shine forth with 
transcendant lustre, in the Curse of Kehama. 

Before we quit the poem, we are bound to notice the novel 
and beautiful manner in which it is printed. In general a page 
of poetry is displeasing to fastidious eyes, from the irregular ter- 
minations of the lines; this deformity is net only obviated, but a re- 
markable elegance in the typographic art is introduced in its stead. 
The centre of every verse is so placed, as to preserve an equal 
breadth of margin on each side, and to give the page a kind of 
lapidary appearance, which is singularly striking and agreeable, 
even before the cause of it is discovered. We hope that eve 
‘ wire wove, hot proven poem, composed upon this model, 
will be printed with the same attention to picturesque beauty, as the 
Curse of Kehama, which has led the way to the only improvement 
of which the art of printing, in its present advanced state, is, per- 
haps, susceptible. 
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Arr.III. Brief Remarks on the Character and Composition of 
the Russian Army, and a Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland 
in the Years 1806 and 1807. 4to. pp. xxviii. 276. London. 
Egerton. 1811. 


(THERE is not a more certain prognostic of the downfall of a 
nation, than a conviction on the part of the government and 
the people, that their utmost efforts are inadequate to resist the 
enemy with whom they may be engaged in war. There ig some- 
thing in this feeling which palsies every nerve, and produces an 
effect upon a nation, which may be said to resemble the languor 
of a confirmed melancholy, operating upon individuals. It 0} 
those whom it attacks with a listless debility, and whilst the power 
of the disorder becomes gradually more decided, and its cure more 
remote, it leaves its unfortunate victims to sink beneath their fate, 
without effort and without hope. 

It is therefore with great regret, and not without some alarm, 
that we observe im any part of this country a tendency to this dis- 
order; and we consider a> no equivocal symptom of its approach, 
a disposition to represent every extensive application of the great 
military resources of these islands, as utterly vain and ineffectual. 
We confess that it has given us peculiar pain to remark, that this 
doctrine (which appears pregnant with fatal consequences) has 
been propagated by persons who, from their situation, character, 
and talents, have considerable weight in the country; and who 
might, if they thought fit, excite spirit and vigour im the same 
degree as they now create despondency and fear. They do not, it 
is true, extend their doubts of the ability of this country to contend 
with France, to our maritime means; but they entertain such aw 
opinion of the supereminent military genius of Buonaparte, aud 
of the overwhelming strength of the military resources of 
France, as to look upon the British army (the bravest and the 
finest undoubtedly in the world) as fit only to wage a petty colo- 
nial war, or to wait in trembling apprehension at home for the 
moment when the enemy, having consolidated all his means and 
collected all his might, shall attempt to number the British empire 
amongst hisdependent provinces. For ourselves, we confess that{these 
maxims are by no means congenial to our feelings, or consistent with 
our notions of British policy. We cannot very readily understand what 
benefit, and particularly what security, is to follow from a mode of 
conducting a war purely and systematically defensive. In the ope~ 
rations of an individual campaign, such a mode of warfare may be 
prudent and advantageous; but it appears te us that the adoption 
of it, as a fixed principle, would give to the enemy every —— 
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which he could desire, and deprive ourselves of every chance of ter- 
minating hostilities with safety or honour, Far from considering 
the state of Europe at the present moment as one which calls upon 
us to abandon all idea of vigorously resisting Buonaparte upon the 
continent, we see in the struggles which have ennobled some, and in 
the reverses which have overturned others of the continental powers, 
an additional motive for energy and perseverance on our owe part : 
and from an attentive examination of the great military events of 
the last eighteen years, we are persuaded that by a manly and 
honest resistance, even the genius of Buonaparte may be foiled, and 
the spell of French invincibility dissolved. 

It is on these accounts that we view with pleasure the work 
before us; and we think that Sir Robert Wilson has rendered an 
eminent service to bis country, to Europe, and the world, by exhi- 
biting an authentic narrative of the campaigns in Poland, and by 
thus assisting in tearing away the mask with which exaggeration on 
the one hand, and pusillanimity on the other, have disguised much 
of the true character of Buonaparte’s strength. That Sir Robert 
Wilson was well qualified to give these details to the public 
eannet be doubted, whether we consider = talents which he is 
known te possess, or the o unities which he enjoyed of wit- 
nessing athe he describes. an too which he states as hav- 
ing usged him to this undertaking, are highly ereditable to his feel- 
ings; and he very naturally represents them to have been awakened 
‘ by the perusal of a French extra-official narrative of the cam- 
paigns of 1806 and 1807, and by a late British publication on the 
character, customs, and manners of Russia, with a Review of 
that work.’—With regard to the two latter publications, we en- 
tirely concur with Sir Robert Wilson in the view which he enter- 
tams of their tendency, and of the injudicious tone of asperity 
in which they are expressed—a tone which many circumstances 
recorded im the book itself, pomted out by Sir Robert Wilson, ren- 
der not only impradent, but unjustifiab - In fact, we are not 
withowt suspicion, that if our travellers do not experience in 
Rassia that attention and hespitality to which they conceive 
themselves entitled, the Russians alone are not to blame.— 
We assert, however, in common with Sir Robert Wilson, (and we 
have no unsubstantial grounds for the assertion,) that the charge 
brought against Russia is totally unfounded ; and we could add many 
names to the hist which he has given of those to whom he could 
refer for a confirmation of his opinion. We do not indeed pre- 
tend to say that there are no defects in the Russian character; but 
we are disposed to make great allowances in favour of a e, 
who little more than a century ago were hardly to be consi 
forming part of the European commonwealth, and whuse compa- 
rative backwardness in many points of civilization, may rather be 
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attributed to the general slowness with which im ment ad- 
vances, than to any insuperable obstacles arising the native 
character of those amongst whom its influence is extended. Be 
this however as it may, we: think with Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ that 
the interests of Russia and of England are inseparably united ;’ and 
we should consider it almost miraculous if the late selection of 
Bernadotte to be Crown Prince of Sweden, and the extension of 
the French empire to the Hanse Towns, did not excite a degree of 
jealousy between Russia and France, which may, at no remote 
period, be attended with very important consequences. 

Looking therefore to the prospect of a return of that harmony 
which formerly subsisted between England and Russia, we are 
happy to deduce from the work before us the following inferences: 
first, that experience will have taught Russia those causes of her 
former failure which depended upon herself; and, secondly, that 
with the benefit of that experience, she may acquire the means of 
contending successfully with France. It is not for us to say how 
soon she may become sensible of the impolicy and danger of her 
present union with that power, or how soon (supposing that sense 
of danger to be created) she may feel herself im a condition to 
break the bonds by which she is at t fettered. We cannot 
but admit that if the marriage of Buonaparte with a Princess of 
Austria should give him such a commanding influence in the Ca- 
binet of Vienna, as to compel that power to active co-operation 
with France against Russia, the difficulties of the latter country’ 
would be very materially increased. But the experience of 
history teaches us, that the counexions which such marriages form 
between States, naturally jealous of each other, are frail and fleet- 
ing. “Can we suppose that Austria will not look with increasi 
anxiety to the recovery of those portions of her territory whi 
have been wrested from her, and which, from their position and 
internal resources, are, in a commercial, political, and military 
sense, of such vast importance to the prosperity and strength of 
the Austrian empire? Nothing which she can acquire on the side 
of Turkey or of Poland, can, as it strikes us, compensate, in point 
of feeling and interest, for the loss of the Venetian States; for the 
dismemberment of her hereditary dominions on the side of Carinthia 
and Carniola; and, above all, for the sacrifice of the Tyrol, that 
in the Austrian crown, torn from her after a struggle, which, whilst it 
excited the admiration, and kindled the enthusiasm of surrounding 
nations, must have taught Austria herself the intrinsic value of so 
inestimable a possession. She may indeed be indignant at the 
conduct of Russia in the war of 1809; but she will recollect that 
the hostilities of that power were languid and evidently reluctant ; 
aud although at the peace of Vienna she was compelled to —_ 
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don a portion of her Polish territory to Russia, sbe will feel that 
her real enemy and spoiler is France, and that with France is her 
true and genuine quarrel. Admitting, therefore, that the conduct 
of Buonaparte towards Austria at the peace of Vienna, was a 
stroke of policy well calculated to forward his immediate views, 
we may still venture to doubt the permanency of its effects; and, 
without fullowing this course of reasoning into detail, we do 
not think that there is any thing in the present state of Europe 
which renders it improbable that Russia will sooner or later throw 
off the yoke of Buonaparte, and assert her native strength with 
vigour and success. ‘That strength may indeed have been shaken, 
and even for a time impaired, in the late tempestuous struggle : but 
is it therefore gone for ever, or has it necessarily been followed by 
irremediable debility aud decay? The branches of the tree oo f 
have been shattered, but the trunk and the root remain uninjured, 
and the sap still moves on in its regular course with healthy and 
undiminished circulation. 

We will now endeavour to lay before our readers a view of the 
work itself. It is divided into two parts; viz. remarks upon the 
character and composition of the Russian army, and a detailed 
account of the campaigns in which it was engaged. These divi- 
sions are however preceded by a preface, which contains some mat- 
ter not to be passed over without notice. We have already 
expressed our approbation of the motives which led Sir Robert 
Wilson to undertake this publication, and our general coincidence 
in the vindication of the Rassien character; but there is one part 
of the preface which we cannot look upon as entitled to the same 
assent: we mean that which relates to the partition of Poland, 
and in which Sir Robert endeavours, as it appears to us, to pal- 
liate that atrocious transaction. We really do not think that it was 
at all necessary, with a view to defend the present state of Russia 
from the aspersions thrown upon it by Dr. Clarke and others, to 
advert to this subject ; nor does the author appear to have suc- 
ceeded in his attempt. Our readers, however, shall judge for 
themselves. After quoting various state papers in order to show 
that Russia was not only not guilty of religious persecution in 
Poland, but that, on the contrary, her object was to secure the 
most perfect toleration, he adds,— 


* Persecution (speaking here of the persecution exercised by the 
Polish government against the Dissidents) went on, and Poland was par- 
titioned, so as to render her a /ess formidable agitator to the neighbouring 
States. ‘The erasure of Poland from the list of States has ever been 
deemed an atrocious outrage, but certainly Poland had abused her inde- 

e. For nine hundred years this fine country (with very little 
intermission) had been the prey of factions and disorder, which had kept 
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the bordering States in continual inquietude, whilst they desolated and 
degraded the people.’ - 

And again— 

* If the government of Poland had not been vicious, if the state of 
society had not been depraved, twelve millions of people would have 
found means to preserve their independence, when the inclination to 
become a nation was so prevalent; nor would ambition have projected 
the subjugation, or could Catherine have been enabled before the last 
partition to reply to a prelate of Poland, who was endeavouring to con- 
vince her that his country was a Sovereign State, independent of all 
other earthly power, and that there was an injustice in her Majesty’s 
proceeding towards it—‘ Reverend Father, if Poland was an inde- 
pendent State, you would not have been here to intercede for it; as it 
is, you can give me no security that your country will not fall under the 
dominion of those who may one day attempt to disturb the happiness of 
my people. To care for the present, and provide for the future safety 
of this empire, the Almighty has itnposed on me the heavy duty of a 
Sovereign : and to the accomplishment of our divine mission all earthly 
considerations must give place.”’ 


Now upon these passages we have to remark, that admitting (as 
we do) the accuracy of Sir Robert Wilson’s account of the govern- 
ment and institutions of Poland, we cannot see in them any justifi- 


cation of the partitioning powers. ‘They had not a right even to. 


interfere with, much less to dismember, the territories of Poland, 
unless they could clearly. and distinctly show that the anarchy which 
prevailed in that country was dangerous to the security of their own 
States. ‘They did indeed pretend to justify their conduct upon this 
principle; but to us it is manifest that the radical vices of the 

olish constitution, and the perpetual confusion which they intro- 
duced into every part of the country, so far from being a cause of 
jealousy and alarm, were guarantees to the neighbouring States of 
her inability to do them mischief; and Sir Robert Wilson himself 
coufirms this opinion, when he says inthe preceding extract, ‘ that 
if the government of Poland had not been vicious, if the state of 
society had not been depraved, twelve millions of people would 
have found means to pre:erve their independence ;’ for if these 
causes rendered them incapable of defending themselves, how could 


they give them the means of endangering the safety of others? If. 


they were so weak at home, what strength could they display 
abroad? Upon the ground therefore of self-defence, we think the 
palliation fails entirely; and we are really surprized that the 
author should have introduced into this justificatory part of his 
perrce the speech of Catherine, in which she affects to consider 
er career of injustice towards Poland, as a duty imposed upon 
her by Providence for the security of her own subjects, She did 
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indeed make ‘all earthly considerations give way’ upon this occa- 
sion; but they gave way not to the mandates of heaven, but to the 
violence of inflamed ambition. In short, if there existed no other 
records of the partitions of Poland, than the manifestos by which 
it was attempted to justify them, we should still say that they 
were conceived in injustice, and executed with every mark of insult, 
and in defiance of every principle of generosity or honour. 

With regard to what Sir Robert Wilson says of the general con- 
ciliatory disposition of the Russian government towards its sub- 
jects, we are disposed to allow due weight to the following 
statement. 


‘ Public documents will authenticate, that so far from any existing 
desire to impose the shackles of slavery, extraordinary encouragements 
are given to the progress of freedom; and that the total abolition of 
slavery is the principle of the Russian government, which indefatigably 
pursues this difficult but noble object, and for which purpose a com- 
mittee is at this very time sitting, under the superintendence of the 
Emperor.’ 


This undoubtedly is highly satisfactory, and most gratifying to 
every lover of rational liberty; and we certainly think that the 
tranquillity which Sir Robert afterwards represents as having pre- 
vailed in the distant and conquered provinces during the late war, 
when no troops were left to overawe them, may fairly be viewed as 
tending still farther to establish the general fact of the conciliatory 
character of the Russian government. Weare at the same time 
not without our fears, that in a country of such vast extent, and 
still labouring under so many defects in its political institutions, 
there must be, at least in its extremities, many instances of indi- 
vidual oppression. 

We cannot conclude our comments upon Sir Robert Wilson’s 

ace, without referring to his charge against Buonaparte for 
ving poisoned his sick soldiers in Egypt, which he there renews. 
We shall however only observe, that we have not the smallest sus- 
picion that he would have brought forward so grave an accusation 
without being himself thoroughly persuaded of the truth of the 
facts which he alledged; and that if he has hitherto failed in sub- 
stantiating the charge, it is not so much from any improbability in 
the thing itself, as from the difficulty and danger of producing such 
testimony as would constitute a decisive proof. 

We have detained our readers somewhat too long from a view 
of the main body of the work. It commences with a description 
of the Russian army, and Sir Robert points out with great mi- 
tuteness and in a very interesting manner, the characteristics which 
mark the different parts of which it is composed. In his account 
of the infantry he represents them as possessing all the materials 
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requisite for forming complete soldiers ; and he records a variety 
of anecdotes which confirm in a striking manner his general de- 
scription of their character. We were particularly struck with the 
following instances of devoted intrepidity, one where the error of 
a commander had exposed his troops to inevitable destruction, and 
the other where the idea of gratifying their sovereign, and fulfilling 
his expectations, overpowered every other feeling. 

* “ Comrades, go not forwards into the trenches,” cried out a retir- 
ing party to an advancing detachment, “ retreat with us, or you will 
be lost, for the enemy are already in possession.”-—--** Prince Potemkin 
must look to that,” replied the commander, “ for it was he who gave 
us the order.—Come on Russians!” and he and his men marched 
forward and perished.’ 

The other instance occurred at Eylau. 

* General Benningsen ordered the village of Eylau, which had been 
abandoned by mistake, to be recovered, and the columns were in mo- 
tion, animated by an expression in the command, that the Emperor 
expected his troops to execute the orders; but afterwards thinking it 
advisable, as the enemy was greatly reinforced, to desist from the en- 
terprize, he sent to countermand the service. “ No, no,” exclaimed 
every voice, “ the Emperor must not be disappointed.” ’ 

These are noble sentiments, and the nation which is actuated by 
them, can hardly fail to be eminently distinguished in war. But 
we cannot forbear laying before our readers another trait which Sir 
Robert mentions, because it gives rise to some reflections not in- 
applicable to our own country. 

‘ The Russian, nurtured from earliest infancy to consider Russia as 
the supreme nation of the world, always regards himself as a compo- 
nent part of the irresistible mass. Suwarrow professed the principle, 
and profiting of the prejudice, achieved with most inadequate means 
the most splendid success. The love of country is pre-eminent, and 
inseparable from the Russian soldier. This feeling is paramount, 
in the very last hour his gaze is directed to its nearest confines.’ 

We have noticed this, because we think the feelings here.de- 
scribed, are most worthy of our approbation, and because we have 
observed in some of our politicians, and in a certain class of 
writers who would sink all high-toned feeling in metaphysical re- 
finement, a disposition to represent the love of country, (considered 
as a mere sentiment, and independent of the peculiar benefits which 
the institutions of a particular country may confer upon its inhabit- 
ants,) to be a sentiment worthy only of former barbarism and ant- 
quated prejudice. Now we are thoroughly persuaded that this feeling 

is essential to the maintenance of national independence, and that 
those who calculate the value of their country,-as they would the 
value of their estate, according to the degree of personal profit of 
enjoyment which they derive from it, will never be found firm and 
constant 
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constant in its support. We appeal, in justification of this opi- 
nion, to the unyielding courage which marked the conduct of the 
Russian soldiery, and to the splendid and sublime heroism, which 
has prompted the persevering resistance of Spain and Portugal. 
These countries, particularly the two latter, were not blessed with 
a free government ; they laboured under numberless abuses, and felt 
in every quarter the chilling influence of misguided despotism : 
but the people loved their country because it was their country, 
they fought for it because they loved it, and thousands of them 
have sealed by their death the sincerity and warmth of their affec- 
tion. This may be romantic and unphilosophical, but it is gene- 
rous, it is noble, 

The account of the light infantry, the imperial guard, the ca- 
valry and artillery, is well drawn up, and coincides in most parti- 
culars with other accounts which we have heard of them, although 
it may perhaps be thought that the partiality which gratitude excites 
in Sir Robert Wilson towards the Russians, has rendered the 
panegyric passed upon their military establishments in general, 
rather more. warm than in strictness might be warrantable.— 
We think however that the reader will be particularly interested 
with his account of the Cossaques and tlieir mode of fighting, of 
which we have reason to believe the gallant officer was not an idle 
spectator. It is impossible indeed to peruse this detail without 
feeling the highest admiration for this singular race of people; 
singular at least in the present state of the world, whether we con- 
sider their form of government, their modes of life, their various 
virtues, although clouded by a certain degree of ferocity and a dis- 
position to plunder when removed from their own country, or their 
activity and enterprize in war. The followifg extract will illus- 
trate some points of this general description : 


‘ When a British officer was observing the retreat of Marshal Ney 
from Giittstadt, his dress and telescope attracted the attention of the 
enemy, who directed some cannon at him: the first ball struck the 
earth under his horse, and covered the animal and his rider with sods : 
a second ball was fired with similar accuracy, when the attendant Cos- 
Py oy rushed up to him with resentment in his features, and pointing 
at his helmet, desired him to change it with his cap; and on the officer’s 
refusal, he attempted to snatch it from his head and substitiite his 
own: during this contest a shower of musket balls rendered the horses 
wild, and they flew apart. When the Cossaque was afterwards asked 
by the Attaman, with feigned anger, for his own explanation of such 
disrespectful conduct, he replied, “I saw that the enemy directed 
their fire at the English officer on account of his casque and plume ; I 
was appointed by you to protect him, I knew you had marched with 
many Cossaques, but only one stranger; it was therefore my duty to 
avert mischief from him by attracting it to myself, and by so doing pre- 
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venting the sorrow you and every Cossaque would feel at the loss of a 
guest perishing in your service.” ’ 

This is a specimen of the sentiments and conduct of a people, 
of whom the 44th Bulletin of the French army, dated Warsaw, 
December 21, 1806, does not scruple to speak in the following 
terms : 

* There are no men so wretched and cowardly as the Cossaques: 
they are a scandal to human nature. They pass the Bug, and violate 
the Austrian neutrality every day, merely to plunder a house in Gal- 
licia, or to compel the inhabitants to give them brandy, which they 
drink with great avidity. But since the late campaign, our cavalry is 
accustomed to the mode of attack made use of by these wretches; 
and notwithstanding their numbers and their hideous cry upon these 
occasions, they await them without alarm; and it is well known that 
2000 of these wretches are not equal to the attack of a squadron of 
our cavalry.’ 

Those who know any thing of the French cavalry, will be well 
able to appreciate the truth of the latter observation: and we wish 
we could bring before the eyes of Buonaparte the following pas- 
sage : 

‘ Terror preceded the charge, and in vain discipline endeavoured to 
present an inipediment to the protruding pikes. ‘The Cuirassiers alone 
preserved some confidence, and appeared to baffle the arm and the skill 
of the ann ek but in the battle of Preuss Eylau, when the Cuiras- 
siers made their desperate charge on the Russian centre, and passed 
through an interval, the Cossaques bore down on them, speared them, 
unhorsed them, and in a few moments 530 Cossaques re-appeared in the 
field, equipped with the spoil of the slain.’—p. 27. 


Many other instances of similar courage and superiority: are 
recorded in this volume, and we have no hesitation in saying, that 
the testimony of Sir Robert Wilson is at least as valuable as the 
bulletins of the French Emperor. Indeed the coarse language in 
which Buonaparte speaks of the Cossaques, is with us a strong 
proof of the injury which they did to him; for we have observed 
that he is abusive and contemptuous in proportion as he has reason 
to hate or fear; whether the object be the beautiful and high- 
minded Queen of Prussia, the daring Cossaque, the enthusiastic 
resistance of Spain and Portugal, the skill and judgment of Lord 
Wellington, the vigorous exertions of the British government, or 
the freedom of the British people, which gives them a spirit to 
despise his menaces, and an arm to retaliate his aggressions. 

Sir Robert imtroduces many curious traits of the Cossaques in 
general, and, in describmg their Attaman Platow, draws a most 
striking picture of that noble and distinguished chief. He appears 
to have risen from the ranks, and the detail of his services fully 
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justifies the author’s observation —‘ Proud and happy may his 
country be, if she always finds a chief with equal mind and virtues,’ 
If indeed the most undaunted courage, the most incessant activity 
and perseverance, and the most consummate coolness in the midst 
of difficulty and danger, are characteristics of an eminent warrior, 
Platow will not shrink from a comparison with the most distin- 
guished of his rivals. 


* It was in this retreat (after the opening of the campaign of 1807) 
that Platow evinced a trait of that superior mind which attained his 
station, and which, if he had received a liberal education, would have 
rendered him one of the first men of the age, as indisputably he is one 
of the most eminent warriors. After Buonaparte had brought up a 
second corps of his army (the brigades of Pajol, Durosnel and Bruyéres, 
and the division of heavy cavalry under the orders of General Nansou- 
ty) supported by the whole body he advanced with rapidity, resolved to 
overwhelm the rear-guards of Platow and Bragration, before they passed 
the bridges of the river which flowed behind them, and to which they 
had to descend. The Cossaques saw the impending danger, and began 
to press back in confusion. Platow checked, but found the disorder in- 
creasing: he immediately sprang from his horse, exclaiming to the 
Cossaques, “‘ Let those who are base enough, abandon their Attaman.” 
The corrected lines paused. He gradually moved, and with a waving 
hand kept back those who had trespassed, sent his orders with calmness, 
reached the town in order, halted at the bridge until every man had 
passed, destroyed it, and (still on foot) proceeded on the other side of 
the town, struggling above ancle deep through the heavy sand: nor 
could the most tremendous cannonade, and the incessant fire of the 
French battalions, crowning the opposite heights, and who commenced 
their vollies as they formed successively, accelerate his pace, or in- 
duce him to mount his horse, until the object was attained, and supe- 
rior duty obliged him, for the direction of other operations. His mien, 
his venerable and soldier-like appearance, his solemn dignity of man- 
ner, combined with the awful incidents of the scene to render this one 
of the most imposing and interesting sights that could be witnessed.’ 
It is afterwards stated of him, that ‘at Tilsitz, when the French ge- 
nerals sent to request leave to present their compliments to him in per- 
son, he answered “ There might be peace between his Sovereign and 
Buonaparte, but no civilities between him and them ,” and he ordered 
his sentries to admit no French whatever in their circle.’ 


We confess that we are oldfashioned enough to admire the 
proud refusal of this sturdy veteran to share in the contamiwating 
connexion which had infected many of those around him; and we 
are happy to believe that there were other noble minds, besides 
Platow, which deeply felt the degradation that had fallen upon 
their Sovereign and their country. Sternness and severity, however, 
are not the only features in the Attanian’s character; he appears 
upon the following occasion, to have graced the ruggedness of mi- 
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litary heroism, with all the tenderness of friendship and affection ; 
at the funeral of Colonel Karpow, a distinguished Cossaque officer, 
‘who had been killed in a most gallant affair with a body of Polish 
infantry at Omilow. 


‘ Platow reproached the Colonel's party for not having revenged his 
death and devoted themselves to sacrifice the enemy; and when he 
kissed the forehead (according to custom) previous to the lid of the coffin 
being closed, he could not refrain from tears: wiping them away, he 
observed “ that he did not weep for the lot of mortality, but that friends 
could not go together out of the world.” 

We could dwell with pleasure upon the good qualities of the 
Cossaque nation and thew Attaman; but we must hasten to the 
consideration of other subjects ; and we have still a few observa- 
tions to make upon the remainder of what relates to the compo- 
nent parts of the Russian army. 

After some account of the Basquiers, the author proceeds to 
describe the officers, the staff, the commissariat, and the hospitals 
of the Russian army, and concludes this division with some gene- 
ral remarks. It is in these particulars that we discover the great 
and leading defects of their military system. Sir Robert ob- 
serves that ‘ with partial exceptions, the inferior officers of the 
infantry are disqualified by the neglect of education, and the 
absence of those accomplishments which should distinguish officers, 
as well as the sash and gorget. If the Russian troops had better 
regimental aids, they would, from their disposition to obedience, 
and habits of temperance, be as distinguished for their discipline, 
as they are for their courage.’ On the artillery officers, he ob- 
serves ‘ that those of inferior rank have not the same title to esti- 
mation as iv the other European services, for their education is not 
formed with the same care, and their service does not receive the 
same encouragement.’ 

No mention, we remark, is made of the engineers ; nor does 
it appear throughout the course of the narrative, that this branch, 
so eminently essential in a defensive war, was ever brought much 
into play, except, perhaps, at the battle of Heilsberg; we doubt, 
indeed, whether during any part of the campaign any precautions 
were taken for covering the passage of rivers by tétes-de-pont, 
and other defences, of which Buonaparte knows so well how to 
avail himself, and by which he is always careful to provide for the 
security of his retreat. The insufficiency of the Russian staff is a 
most serious evil in their army, and we are not surprized at the 
anxiety which Sir Robert represents them to have expressed for 
the services of General Anstruther, an officer of distinguished 
merit, who fell a victim to his zeal and exertions with the army in 
Spain, under the command of the late Sir John Moore. We 

' apprehend, 
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apprehend, indeed, that the Russians have always felt their defi- 
ciency in this respect; for we believe that under Suwarrow, in 
{taly, their Quarter Master General was an Austrian ; and in the 
campaign of 1805, the duties of that station were discharged by 
Austrian officers : first by General Schmidt, who was unfortunately 
killed in an action near Crems on the Danube; and afterwards, 
at Austerlitz, by General Weyrother. 

The Commissariat and Hospital Departments also appear to la- 
bour under many defects; and it is obvious how such deficiencies 
must tend to cripple the operations of an army, and that whilst 
they render victory more doubtful, they greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of following it up, when courage and perseverance have ob- 
tained it. It is, however, but just to remark, that these are not 
insurmountable evils ; and if we may judge by the improvements 
which have been made in the British army of late years im these 
essential branches, there can be no reason to suppose that those 
who direct the military councils of Russia, will be slow to take 
advantage of their late experience, and to extract from former 
failure the means of future success: indeed we have heard that their 
attention has for some time been particularly directed to improve- 
ments in these important objects. 

We are now brought to the account of the campaigns of 1806 
and 1807, in which the prowess and patience of the Russian 
troops were put to a most severe trial, and in which, notwith- 
standing the eventual want of success, these qualities were exhi- 
bited with peculiar lustre. We are ready, in the outset, to do justice 
to the clear detail which Sir Robert Wilson has given of these 
operations, and to the interesting, and in many respects new 
point of view, in which he has placedthem. We were prepared to 

Hssians had been highly creditable 
to their steadiness and courage ; but we were not altogether aware 
how much their activity and enterprize had annoyed the enemy, 
and, in some degree at least, compensated for their inferiority of 
numbers. It is due also to General Lestoque, and the Prussian 
corps under his command, to point the attention of the reader to 
the useful and honourable part which they performed in_ these 
campaigns, and to the proofs which they exhibited (under circum- 
stances the most discouraging) of that spirit which had been 
created by the genius, and kept alive by the example of the great 
Frederick ; a spirit indeed which was not confined to General 
Lestoque and those who shared in the operations described by 
Sir Robert Wilson, but which had been previously manifested by 
General Blucher, and the brave men who accompanied his glori- 
ous retreat, after the battle of Jena. 

The first striking feature in these campaigns was the battle of 

Pultusk 
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Pultusk. Various affairs of more or less consequence had previ- 
ously taken place, but this was the first occasion on which the 
main bodies of the contending armies came in contact with each 
other. Upon perusing Sir Robert’s account of this affair, toge- 
ther with the more minute details of it, which are contained in the 
Appendix, and illustrated with plans, and comparing them with 
the statements of the French Bulletins, it is, we think, quite ob- 
vious that the victory on that day was with the Russians: and 
although a variety of unfortunate circumstances concurred in ren- 
dering it impossible for General Benningsen to take advantage of 
his success, yet we entirely agree in the opinion expressed by Sir 
Robert of the consequences of the battle, and which we lay before 
the reader in his own words. 


* The result of this affair made a very favourable impression for the 
character of General Benningsen, and on the Russians. It was the 
first check which Buonaparte had experienced on the continent, a 
charm was broken, and the French army foresaw that their future 
combats would be no longer chaces of pleasure. The Russian Gene- 
rals resumed confidence. The stain of Austerlitz was effaced from their 
escutcheons, and the soldiers recognised themselves as not unworthy 
of the companions of Suwarrow. It was in vain that Buonaparte 
denied the victory. It was in vain that he boasted the trophy of 
some cannon which the Russians had abandoned, in consequence 
of the state of the roads, on their subsequent march: he could not 
deceive the army. He was not able even to rally his interrupted 

jons, so as to pursue the offensive, until he had possessed himself 
of what yet remained of Prussia ; and thus, if he could not render the 
battle equivocal in history, diminish the mischievous consequences of 
its loss. It was in vain that he announced the entire destruction of 
the Russian army, and his consequent return to Warsaw, and here to 
repose until he chose to renew the campaign. His march had been 
arrested, all his enterprizes discomfited, and he had scarcely pro- 
claimed that he had repelled the Russians eighty leagues, when the 
same Russians re-appeared in the field, to assure him with terrible evi- 
dence of their existence, 

After this battle, the French army went into winter quarters ; 
but we find that the Russians, ‘ instead of wandering with the 
hope of saving themselves behind their frontier, defeated, dis- 
graced, and fugitives, without artillery, means of transport, or bag- 

age, and with the loss of 30,000 men,’ as represented in the 
French Bulletins, undertook what Sir Robert Wilson justly calls, 
* a hardy and active movement;’ beat up the cantonments of the 
French left, and having gained various advantagg¢s in the field, and 
relieved the important fortress of Graudentz, compelled Buonaparte 
to abandon his winter quarters, -and assemblé his whole forces for 
offensive operations, In referring to this part of the campaign, 

we 
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we request the attention of our readers to the following circum- 
stance, p. 85. 

‘ In General Bernadotte’s baggage (taken at Mohrungen) the money 
seized in the town of Elbing for his own private use, 10,000 ducats, ex- 
clusive of 2500 for his staff, was. recovered ; and there were found, to 
a great amount, various pieces of plate, candlesticks, &c. bearing the 
arms of almost all the States of Germany. The marshal’s servant 
was so ashamed of this plunder, that he would not claim it, when pur- 
posely desired to point out his master’s property; but as the articles 
were taken in the marshal’s own quarters, and in his trunks, and were 
in such quantity, they must have been there with his knowledge. 
There was likewise found an order for the reception of Buonaparte at 
Warsaw, directing where he was to be hailed with shouts of Vive 
U'Empereur, together with official accounts of actions prepared for 
publication, and private duplicates with the real facts stated for Buo- 
»aparte’s own perusal.—General Benningsen has the papers.’ 

Bernadotte is not the only general in the French service, who 
has adopted this mode of rendering war a source of profit as well 
as glory. The baggage of Dupont, when he surrendered to 
Castanos in Andalusia, after the battle of Baylen, contained 
abundance of the same ill-gotten wealth. We fear, indeed, that 
unless the high situation which the Swedes have lately thought fit to 
confer upon Bernadotte, should have changed his character and 
disposition, that nation will soon have cause to execrate his rapa- 
city, and deplore their own imprudence. It is, however, to the 
latter part of the preceding extract, that we attach the greatest 
importance ; and we are glad that the circumstance is announced 
in such an authentic shape: it proves undeniably to what a regu- 
lar and well combined system of artifice Buonaparte has recourse, 
in order to throw around his actions that dazzling but fictitious 
lustre, which, having deluded nations almost into a belief of his 
supernatural powers, has made them accessary to their own destruc- 
tion. We will take the liberty of producing a later instance of 
this system. Our readers may, perhaps, recollect, that in the 
Moniteur of November 23, 1810, there appeared a letter, pur- 
porting to be written by Massena, and dated Alenquer, Novem- 
ber 3d: It is stated to have been brought to Paris by General 
Foix, and amongst other things it represents Massena as denying the 
truth of the accounts which he professes to have read in the Eng- 
lish newspapers, respecting the condition of his army. 

Now, not to observe, that it is next to impossible that General 
Foix could have marched from Alenquer to Paris, even if he had 
been altogether free from interruption, within the period in ques- 
tion ; we assert, upon no slight grounds, that he actually left the 
French army ou the 7th of October. As to what Massena’ is 
made to say about the accounts in the English newspapers, this 


again 
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again is evidently false ; for the paragraphs referred to appeared 
in this country after. the receipt of letters from Portagal, of the 
14th of October, and consequently no newspaper containing 
them could have reached the French army by the 3d of No- 
vember. We think it therefore obvious, that no letter, bearing 
that date, conveyed under those circumstances, and containing 
those es, was ever received at Paris, and that pure fiction 
was resorted to, in order to tranquillise the minds of the people, 
im regard to the state of the army iw Portugal. So deeply laid is 
this plan of deceit, and so essential does it appear to the opera- 
tions of the French government, that it is extended not merely to 
the details of military operations, but to every department of 
literature, which has any (even the most remote) reference to poli- 
tical questions. It is not for us to determine how long these decep- 
tions may continue to produce the consequences which we conceive 
to flow from them ; we nevertheless think it a matter of no small 
importance, that the imposture should be detected, and the world 
know that documents, stamped with the authority of Buonaparte 
himself, are intentionally false and fraudulent. We return to the 
progress of the compaign. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the whole French army was 
in motion to attack the Russians, General Benningsen felt the ne- 
cessity of retiring; and after having experienced great difficulties, 
and no small loss during the retreat, (which appears to have been 
most ably ad gallantly protected by Prince Bragration,) the Russian 
army took up its position in the rear of Preuss Eylau, and prepared 
for the conflict which was obviously about to ensue. If it wou!d not 
greatly exceed our limits, we would gladly present our, readers with 
the whole of Sir Robert’s able account of the important events of 
the 7th and 8th of February; but we must content ourselves with 
recommending an attentive perusal of it, and with giving the follow- 
ing extract, explanatory of the grounds which determmed General 
Benningsen to retire upon Koenigsberg. 


*‘ About eleven o'clock, (on the night of the 8th,) the Russian generals 
assembled, still on horseback, when General Benningsen informed the 
circle, that he had determined, notwithstanding his success, to fall 
back upon Keenigsberg, for he had no bread to give the troops, and 
their ammunition was expended ; but by a position in the neighbour- 
hood of such acity, his army would be certain of every necessary 
supply, and be assured of the means of re-equipping itself, so to ap- 
pear again in the field, before the enemy could repair his losses. 

* All the Russian generals entreated General Benningsen to keep the 
field, and not to render nugatory a victory so dearly bought. They 
assured him that the enemy was in retreat, that his own army was 
ready to advance at the moment; and General Knoring, and Genera 
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Tolstoy (the Quarter Master General, and second in command) offered 
te move forward, and attack whatever troops Buonaparte might have - 
rallied, and thus complete their victory: and at all events they pledged 
their lives, that if he but remained on his ground, the enemy would re- 
tire altogether. General Lestoque also urged the same arguments ; but 
General Benningsen thought it his duty not to incur the hazard of a 
reinforcement of fresh troops, enabling the enemy to cut off his 
communications with Kenigsberg. He found the privations of his 
army pressing heavily upon their physical powers. He knew his own 
loss was not less than 20,000 men, and he was not then aware of the 
full extent of the enemy’s disorganization and loss, which was after- 
wards found to exceed 40,000 men, including 10,000 who had quitted 
their colours, under pretence of escorting wounded, &c. he therefore 
persevered in his original determination, directed the order of his march, 
and after thirty-six hours passed on horseback, without any food, and 
being almost exhausted, placed himself in a house, filled with hun- 
dreds of dead and dying, to obtain an hour's repose.’ 

The retreat of the army was unmolested ; nor was it till two 
days after the battle that the French advanced in pursuit: their 
forward movements, however, were attended with very bad suc- 
cess, and the author mentions a variety of serious affairs of ca- 
valry, im which the enemy suffered considerable loss, and which 
are altogether sunk in the French Bulletins, or very slightly noticed. 
In the mean time Buonaparte tried the effect of a proposition 
for an armistice with Prussia, which the King had the courage 
and magnanimity to refuse; and finally, on the 19th of February, 
the whole French army retired (not without much molestation and 
loss) into their cantonments in front of the Vistula. 

The battle of Eylau was one of the most sanguinary and despe- 
rate that has occurred in modern times; and was attended by con- 
sequences which materially affected the relative situation of the 
two armies. It appears by an intercepted dispatch, addressed to 
Bernadotte, which fell into the hands of General Benningsen at 
the end of January, that when Buonaparte broke up his first 
winter quarters, his object was to cut off the Russian army from 
their frontiers. The accidental knowledge of this intention, ren- 
dered the project abortive, at least in its full extent; but Buona- 
ew felt the necessity of driving back the Russians beyond the 

regel, and of obtaining possession of Keenigsberg, to be so 
strong, that he pressed the Russian army with considerable 
vigor : and so confident was the expectation of securing Keenigs- 
berg, and the supplies of all sorts which were collected in that 
town, that Berthier wrote to the Empress Josephine, on the 
7th of February, 

“We shall be at Kenigsberg to-morrow :’ and he adds,—* Since 
leaving winter quarters we have made about 10,000 prisoners, taken 
twenty-seven pieces of cannon, and killed and wounded a great —,, 

without 
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without taking into account the advantages which must result from the 
whole, and ultimately prove fatal to the enemy.’ 


These objects, however, were frustrated by the battle of 
Eylau, which nevertheless Buonaparte represented as a decisive 
victory on his part. P 

* He gains the victory,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ according to his 
own account; but what are the results of this most sanguinary battle ? 
What are the advantages that he obtains? ~The maintenance of his 
= in the field, and the occupation on the succeeding day of the 

ussian ground ; a state of inaction for eight days, except with his ca- 
valry, which is disgraced and defeated with heavy loss in every ren- 
contre ; the retreat of his army on the tenth day, after having endured 
the greatest distress from famine and pestilence, and the abandonment 
of a great part of his. wounded, tumbrils, &c.’ 


We consider these facts as abundantly sufficient to show that 


the French had not much to boast of at Eylau; and nothing can 
be more contemptible than the mode by which Buonaparte at- 
tempted in a subsequent bulletin, to account for not having taken 
possession of Keenigsberg. ‘ It was fortunate,’ he says, ‘ for that 
town, that it did not come within the plan of the French Generals 
to drive the Russians from the position which they occupied in its 
neighbourhood.’ This statement our readers will observe, is directly 
at variaace with the letter of Berthier, to which we have already 
referred. Sir Robert forms us, 

‘That the corps of the French army were (upon returning into 
winter quarters) extremely weak, and that in addition to the casualties 
of the field, sickness was so prevalent, that in Warsaw alone, there were 
25,000 men in the hospitals, and that the French cavalry were entirely 
unfit for active service. To repair these losses, Buonaparte raised the 
siege of Colberg, nearly evacuated Silesia, ordered under the severest 
penalties, a new levy in Switzerland; marched treops from Dalmatia, 
Calabria, Italy, and the very invalids of Paris, to recruit his army in 
Poland: and in a message to the Senate, dated Osterode, March the 
10th, demanded a new Conscription of the year 1808.’ 

In the interim the main bodies of the respective armies conti- 
nued inactive in their cantonments; but Buonaparte, feeling the 
vast importance of obtaining Dantzic, and thus securing the line of 
the Vistula, determined to press the siege of that fortress; the 
investment of which, we find by one of the bulletins, was com- 
pleted on the 14th of March. Many interesting events occurred 
during the siege, and different attempts were made, but without 
success, to relieve the place, The last was on the 18th of May, 
when an English vessel of twenty-two guns, endeavoured to force 
her way up the Vistula, in order to introduce a supply of powder 
into the garrison. ‘This attempt however failed, like the rest, and 

* Dantzic,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ was reduced to the last ex- 

tremity ; 
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tremity; General Kalkreuth had protracted the defence to a most ex- 
traordinary length (fifty-two days open trenches.) He had done all 
that ability and loyalty could t; he had applied, he had exhausted 
every resource, and could entertain no hope of succour. Therefore as 
the enemy were preparing to storm the Hacklesberg, he proposed to 
capitulate, if allowed to retire with his garrison and arms, on condition 
of not serving, without being regularly exchanged, for one year, against 
France or her allies.’ 


The garrison had originally consisted of 16,000 men ; besides 
two Russian battalions, and some Cossaques: it had suffered, 
however, severe losses during the siege, and when, on the 27th of 
May, it marched out for Keenigsberg, did not exceed 9000 men. 

*As the war was concluded within a very few days after the fall 
of Dantzic, we will finish our sketch of the principal events of 
the. campaign, before we enter upon the considerations which 
press upon our minds in tracing the progress of this important 
contest. 

‘ On the third of June, notwithstanding the surrender of Dantzic had 
disengaged 30,000 of the enemy's troops ; notwithstanding the Russian 
means had not been subsequently augmented, General Benningsen pro- 
posed a plan of operations, by which he hoped to cut off Marshal Ney ; 
and, if successful, to fall on Marshal D’Avoust at Allenstein. Circum- 
stances retarded the march until the 5th; when the Prussians, 10,000 
strong, and the Russians 75,000 strong, (exclusive of 17,000, under 
General Tolstoy on the Narew,) immediately under the command of 
General Benningsen, opened the campaign against an enemy, who 
could oppose to that force 130,000 men, and who had re-collected 
between the Vistula and the Memel, by the most vigorous exertions 
that Buonaparte had ever occasion to make (exertions unparalleled in 
the history of Europe) 190,000 men, including the garrison of Dantzic, 

+ whilst his cavalry had been reinstated, almost renewed, by considerable 
remounts drawn from Silesia, and the country about Elbing.’ 

The first operations of the Russians, being directed princi- 
pally against be single corps of Marshal Ney, were attended with 
some success, and the enemy was driven back from his advanced 
position with considerable loss. Ou the Sth of June, ‘im comse+ 
quence of some information from prisoners, General Benningsen 
determined to fall back with his army upon reyes: oe 
Prince Bragration to cover the retreat of his left, and G 
Platow the right.’ The conduct of these two officers during this 
arduous operation was highly meritorious ; for alth Prince 
Bragration had only 1500 cavalry, and 5000 infantry, and General 
Platow only 2000 Cossaques, and a regiment of Hussars, they 
not only succeeded in protecting the retiring army from insult, 
but upon different occasions resumed the offensive with great 
vigour and effect. és 

‘On 
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* On the 10th, the French, being now concentrated, (except the corps 
of Victor, which was maneuvring on the left,) and composed of the 
corps of Marshals Ney, Lasnes, D’Avoust, Mortier, Oudinot’s division, 
the Imperial Guard, the Cavalry under Murat, advanced upon Heils- 
berg, and drove in the advanced posts of the troops stationed to ob- 
serve their approach.’ 


This movement was followed by a most desperate and bloody 
action, in which the Russians maintained their position; their loss 
however was very severe ; and General Benningsen, conceiving in 
the course of the ensuing day, that the enemy were marching upon 
* Koenigsberg, detached General Kaminskoy with 9000 men, to 
support General Lestoque, in his defence of that place, and 
moved himself in the night of the Lith of June, across the 
Aller, im order to march upon Wehlau, and maivtain the line of 
the Pregel. On the 13th, in the evening, the army reached 
Friedland, from whence a body of French hussars had in the 
morning been driven by the Russian cavalry. On the following 
day was fought the battle of Friedland, which decided the cam- 
paign, and terminated the war. ‘The circumstances which led to 
this fatal action are explained in the following passage. 


* From the information of the prisoners, General Benningsen believed 
that Oudinot’s corps, so shattered at Heilsberg, was alone stationed at 
Posthenen, about three miles in front of Friedland, on the road to Ke- 
nigsberg. Having occupied the town, and thrown forward some ca- 
valry to cover it from insult during the night, he determined, at four 
o’clock in the morning, to fall upon Oudinot with a division and com- 
ony his extinction ; accordingly he ordered a division to cross the Al- 

er, and advance to the attack. ‘The enemy at first shewed but a very 

small force, which encouraged perseverance in the enterprize; but by 
degrees resistance so increased, that another division was ordered to 
cross the Aller, and in addition to the town bridge, the construction 
of three pontoon bridges was directed. A heavy cannonade soon com- 
menced, the enemy’s tirailleurs advanced, columns presented them- 
selves, cavalry formed on the Russian right flank, and General Ben- 
ningsen, instead of a rencontre with a crippled division, found himself 
seriously engaged, not only with Oudinot, but with the two supporting 
corps of Lasnes and Mortier, sustained by a division of dragoons under 
General Grouchy, and by the curiassiers of General Nansouty, while 
his own feeble force was lodged in a position which was untenable : from 
which, progress could not be made against an equal force, nor retreat 
be effected without great hazard, and when no military ebject could be 
attained for the interests and reputation of the Russian army, whose 
courage had been sufficiently established, without tilting for fame as 
adventurers who have nothing to lose and every thing to win.’ 


Without entermg into a description of the battle itself, it is easy 
to anticipate the consequences which were likely to ensue from en- 
gaging 
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gaging under circumstances such as we have just stated: The Rus- 
sian army was totally defeated—but as an army it was not disgraced, 
and we have peculiar pleasure in quoting im this place the lan- 
guage of Lord Hutchinson, who appears, from a passage of his dis- 
patches, to have done ample justice to their extraordinary valour ; a 
valour, 

‘Which he wants terms sufficiently strong to describe, and which 
would have rendered their success undoubted, if courage could alone 
ensure victory: but whatever may be the event, the officers and men of 
the Russian army have done their duty in the noblest manner, and are 
justly entitled to the praise and admiration of every person who was 
witness of their conduct.’ 


We have before remarked en the conduct of General Lestoque 
and the Prussians ; but during no period of the two campaigns did 
that general display more talents in the management of his re- 
treat upon Koenigsberg, when the advance of the French army in 
the beginning of June separated him from the main body of the 
Russians, and in his subsequent movements to join General Ben- 
ningsen on the right bank of the Memel. In this situation of af- 
fairs, the Emperor Alexander was in an unhappy moment induced 
to enter into negotiations for peace; 


* Thus,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ terminated the campaign and the 
war: a war in which Russia, with the feeble numerical aid of Prussia, 
and the partial aid of Sweden, had been opposed not only to France, 
but to Switzerland, Italy, Saxony, the Confederation of the Rhine, part 
of Poland, and even Spain (for the advance of the Spanish troops into 
the north of Germany, enabled Mortier’s corps to join the grand sy 
a combination of force of which the Russians might have said, as the 
Great Frederick when enumerating his enemies, I do not know that 
there will be any shame for me in being defeated, but I am sure there 
could be no great glory for them in defeating me.’ 


Even agaist such a powerful combination, the resistance of 
Russia was of so decided and energetic a character, that during the 
progress of the war Buonaparté had been induced, upon more oc- 
casions than one, to solicit peace, and in order to recruit his shat- 
tered forces for the opening of the campaign of 1807, compelled 
(as we have before had occasion to observe) to draw reinforcements 
from every quarter of his dominions. We believe, indeed, that he 
admitted himself, to the Emperor of Russa, at ‘Tilsitz, that the pas- 
sage of the Vistula, and carrying of the war to the frontiers of Rus- 
sia, in the inhospitable climate of a Polish winter, was, ‘ une bé- 
tise :’ and that his loss, since he first crossed that river, was not less 
than 119,000 men. 

With all our admiration, however, of the courage of those who 
caused so destructive a loss to the French army in the short period 
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of six months, we cannot conceal from ourselves the conviction that 
great errors were committed by the Russian General. Sir Robert 
Wilson has with equal propriety and delicacy abstained from pointing 
them out; but in fact the mere perusal of his narrative is sufficient 
to make them intelligible. It is obvious, in the first place, that time 
was unnecessarily lost, and the Russian army exposed to the most 
imminent hazard, when after the affair of Mohrungen, at the end of 
January, General Benningsen, upon the concentration of the French, 
determined not to retire at once from that place, but making 
a flank movement by his left to Yankowo, to await the issue of a 
general action, ‘The position which was there taken up, appears 
to have been an extremely unfavourable one, and he was compelled 
with a greatly inferior force to retreat in the presence of the ene- 
my, whose superiority enabled him, not only to press the main body 
of the Russian army with vigour, but to manveuvre upon their right, 
and nearly to cut off their communication with General Lestoque. 
The ground chosen for battle at Eylau appears also to have been 
exposed to great disadvantages, as we find that ‘ the French posi- 
tion domineered it so completely, as to expose the minutest object 
to their fire:’ and it is afterwards stated, ‘ that the French cannon 
replied with vigour and effect, as every man of the Russian army 
was exposed from head to heel.’ With regard to General Ben- 
ningsen’s determination to retreat after the battle, we do not pre- 
sume to give an opinion, as the propriety of the course to be ad- 
opted under such circumstances, must depend upon a variety of 
considerations, into which we cannot feel ourselves competent to 


enter. We are, moreover, extremely unwilling to follow the ex- . 


ample of many persons in this country, who, deriving all their know- 
ledge of military matters from the ignorant comments of ignorant 
scribblers, condemn every officer as incapable, whose mode of 
conducting the difficult and complicated operations of war, does 
not exactly accord with their own extravagant and presumptuous 
notions. But although we would hesitate, on points of a doubtful 
nature, yet we cannot but be sensible, that there are errors suffi- 
ciently obvious, even to those who have no practical knowledge of 
military affairs. Among these we reckon the determination of the 
Russian General to open the campaign in June 1807, with a force 
so extremely inferior to that of his antagonist; whereas it is mani- 
fest, that, situated as he was, with the knowledge that an effort 
-was about to be made by England ; and that possibly such an effort 
might have been powerfully seconded from other quarters, delay 
‘ought to have regulated every movement, and that above‘all things 
a general engagement was to be avoided. Unfortunately these 
considerations did not operate upon his mind ; and he not only as- 
-sumed the offensive when he should have retired, but suffered ~ 
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self to be drawn into a general action, in a position where suc- 
cess was. hardly possible, and where defeat was destruction: one 
circumstance indeed occurred at Friedland, which would scarcely 
be credible if it were not communicated by so unimpeachable a 
witness as Sir Robert Wilson: we mean the total ignorance in 
which the Russian Generals seem to have been of the fords by 
which the defeated army crossed the Aller, the accidental disco- 
very of which saved them from anuihilation. 

t affords a convincing proof of the lamentable deficiency of 
their staff, and, combined with the other events of that fatal day, 
renders it quite painful to peruse the description of it: ‘ Never,” 
we may say, with our author, ‘ was resolution more heroic, or pa- 
tience more exemplary than that displayed by the Russians—Never 
was a sacrifice of such courage more to bedeplored.’ We do indeed 
deeply deplore the sacrifice, and the train of calamitous consequences 
which resulted from it, to England and to the world. But has 
‘England nothing wherewith to reproach herself? Has she no 
‘ compunctious visitings of nature,’ for the cold and timid policy 
which locked up her treasure and her strength, at a moment when 
a liberal application of them might perhaps have turned the scale, 
and saved the falling fortunes of the continent? 

Without entering into a more detailed view of these questions, 
and above all, without referring invidiously to those who conducted 
the administration of this country, we have little hesitation in say- 
ing, that the timely interference of England might, and perhaps 
would, have produced the most decisive and fortunate results. We 
should have thought it wise for England to stretch out her arm to an 
ally, whose fidelity and resolution were so nobly displayed through- 
out the war, till disappointment and distrust alienated her affec- 
tions, and threw her in a moment of defeat and despondency into 
the arms of France. Indeed a general system of opposition to that 
ambitious and restless power is not more accordant with our safety 
than our interest. The active resistance, which has been partially 
attempted by one administration, and abandoned by another, must 
become the fixed principle, both of the government and of the 
people. Thus only can our independence be secured—thus only 
can the exalted rank, which nature intended us to hold amongst the 
nations of the earth, be gained and permanently established. 

Sir Robert Wilson claims indulgence from the public, ‘ on ac- 
count of the motives which led him to present his work to their no- 
tice, and he trusts that he may disarm the hostility of coutemporary 
writers by the modesty of his literary pretensions.’ The public, we 
are confident, will grant the indulgence, and, if we may judge from 
our own feelings, will peruse it with interest and gratification : and 
itis because we decidedly approve the manly tone and spirit. in 
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which it is written, and the general substance of its contents, that 
we venture to suggest to the author, that its value would not have 
been diminished, if the construction had been somewhat more gram- 
matical, and the style less rhetorical and ornamented. ‘There are 
indeetl some passages, so involved in their arrangement, that it re- 
quires more pains than ordinary readers can be expected to bestow 
to discover their real import. Those, to whom it may be agree- 
able to find fault, may animadvert upon them more at large, we shall 
content ourselves with merely noticing the fact; and if, after the 

“discussion of the great questions which are involved in the subject 
of this work, we were to descend to more trifling considerations, we 
would add, that it is so unnecessarily expensive as to check that cir- 
culation, to which, on many accounts, it is entitled. 





Art IV. De Motu per Britanniam Civico. Annis MDCCXLV 
et MDCCXLVI. Auctore T. D. Whitakero, LL.D. S.S.A. 
Londini. Nichols. 1809. pp. 145. 12mo. 


THE singularity of the attempt to record a recent occurrence of 

our own history in the Latin language, might alone be sufficient 
to draw our attention to this production ; if the execution were in 
any degree auswerable to the boldness and difficulty of the de- 
sign. In the fate of the author’s predecessors, in similar under- 
‘takings, there seems little to encourage a repetition of such la- 
bours. Even the full and accurate histories of Buchanan, Cam- 
den, and ‘Thuanus, are, we fear, already suffering that neglect 
which, amidst the multiplication of books, and the improvement 
‘of modern literature, must, sooner or later, await all but the 
most finished and original productions in a dead language. 

Indeed at the time when those histories appeared, many causes 
conspired to give the Latin a decided preference. In the first place, 
hardly any modern language was yet so cultivated and improved, 
as to furnish a fit vehicle for that perfect form of history, which 
presented itself te the mind of a scholar trained in the Grecian 
and Roman schools, The prospect too, of attracting the notice 
of other countries, was then a powerful motive with a writer for 
adopting the common medium of literary men throughout Eu- 
rope. Nor should it be forgotten, that, among the general readers 
of his own country in that age, a great majority were, by habit 
atid education, fully competent to peruse works of this kind, and 
prepared to expect them. There is something, moreover, inde- 
pendent of the intrinsic excellence of the Latin tongue, in the mere 
circumstance of its being fixed and immutable, which inclines po 
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prefer it to any of those perishable materials with which we are 
surrounded, and of whose fickle and fleeting nature we are every 
day made sensible. For an immortal work, what artist would not 
select the finest and the hardest marble? And what author is there, 
who enters upon his task, without some faint vision at least of im- 
mortality ? 

It is from no disposition to cavil at Dr. Whitaker’s motives, or 
to underrate his labours, that we venture on these remarks. His 
motives indeed are stated by himself briefly and modestly ; and 
the work, both in its general merits as an historical narrative, 
and in the character and purity of its style, is such as to raise in 
us a very high respect for the author. It is our earnest wish tao, 
that the cultivation of the Latin language may be kept alive from 
time to time, by such elegant and scholar-like performances as 
this ; which invite criticism, and thus draw the attention of the 
age to a department too apt to be overlooked in the hurry of mo- 
dern education. In the latter point of view, therefore, chiefly, the 
book will be examined ; and in the execution of this duty, we shall 
not scruple to employ all the freedom, although we trust none of 
the a which critics are accustomed to claim as their pri- 
vilege. : 
We will first, however, present our readers with a brief account 
of the work as an historical composition. It includes merely 
the last unfortunate attempt of the Stuart family to recover the 
throue of their ancestors, commencing from. the landing of the 
pretender’s son on the coast of Scotland, in July, 1745, and 
ending with his final escape in September, 1746. It was long 
before the public were in possession of any well digested and 
authentic narrative of this affair; although it was one which brought 
the fortunes of the rival families very nearly to an equi-poise, 
and threw the kingdom into a state of greater doubt and alarm 
than any event within the last hundred and fifty years. At length, 
im the year 1800, appeared Mr. Home’s history of the rebellion, 
a work sufficiently complete in its details, yet written with con- 
siderable interest and vivacity, and with something even of the 
dignity of history. 

To this work alone, Dr. Whitaker seems to have been indebted 
for his materials. He is far indeed from attempting to conceal or 
disguise the fact, and regrets that the author, who died lately when 
almost arrived at the age of ninety, should not have lived to receive 
his acknowledgments. ‘These, to say the truth, are not more 
than his due: for, as far as we have observed, not a single do- 
cument has been consulted, except this volume, no records have 
been searched, no authorities compared, no investigation at- 
tempted of plots, intrigues, counsels, or correspondence. Dr. 
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Whitaker has taken the case just as Mr. Home put it imto his 
hands, and, except a brief account of the fate of the principal’ 
rebels, adds nothing of his own, to our historical information. 

There is, however, a blemish which a little more attention 

even to this work might have removed. The opening of the nar- 
rative is singularly abrupt and defective. No review is given of 
the relative state of things in Europe when this rebellion broke 
out. The prince is landed, almost like one of the Seo: aro py yarns, 
without any allusion to the war upon the continent, or any previous 
summary of the views of the French government. We hear no- 
thing of the abortive project of invasion under Marshal Saxe the year 
before, of which project this expedition was but a miserable frag- 
ment ;—we are not informed that the whole affair was origimally a 
plan concerted with the French cabinet;—that Charles was sent for 
from Rome to Paris to head the intended invasion ;—that after the 
failure of the first armament, and the death of Cardinal Fleury, 
whose scheme it was, that government became cool and indifferent ; 
while the young prince, buoyed up by the hopes which had been 
infused into him, provoked by the treatment of the French mi- 
nistry, and full of intemperate ardour, determined to hazard every 
thing, without foreign troops, almost without money, and with 
only a paltry provision of arms. 

n lieu of such an introduction, which would have connected his 
po pi with the general history of Europe as well as of this country, 
and which the author, with his power of condensing materials, might 
have dispatched in two or three pages, we are presented first with a 
slight review of the fortunes of the Stuart family; and secondly, 
with a description of the highlands, of the character of the inha- 
bitants, their mode of life, and the system of clanship. Of these 
ger the first posseses the least interest, and is by no means so 

appily written as the rest of the volume. The author, to use a 
homely phrase, seems hardly to have got his hand in; and im the 
very first page a sentence occurs, beginning with ‘ Hoc certe,’ so 
inyolved and obscure, that it requires two or three readings to catch 
its meaning. In this part, too, we notice one of those specimens 
of mistaken imitation, which we are happy to find do not occur very 
frequently. 

‘ Mitto Carolum a Carolo, de quo nihil equi mediive profari licet, 
quum et meliori seculo patriis commendaretur virtutibus, et nostro _for- 
tasse proprid ipsius nequitid.’ p. 5. 

Dr. Whitaker surely is not serious in this opinion of the age in 
which he lives: and if not serious, why surrender his own good 
sense to the common-place satire and conceited antithesis of Ta- 
citus? With the general style indeed, although it is in the main 
correct and pure, we have some little fault to find. One = 
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chief advantages of the Latin language is well known to be its 
power of compression. Hence that nerve and energy, which are 
characteristic of the best Roman historians, that strength of co- 
louring which makes even their homeliest pictures attractive, that 
weighty and authoritative tone which disposes us to listen with more 
than common attention, and to let nothing fall to the ground from 
an instructor whose words are always pregnant with meaning. 
Of this characteristic, which is most conspicuous in the works of Ta- 
citus, Dr. Whitaker seems to have been fully sensible : but we could 
wish that instead of forming himself so studiously after this model, in 
whom the quality predominates to excess, he had more frequently 
tempered his style with the plain and unaffected flow of Livy. 
In the writings of this historian, whom we cannot but consider as 
far superior to Tacitus in all the greater virtues of composition, 
there isa gravity and sincerity, an expression of natural feeling, 
good sense and probity, which furnish an agreeable relief to his 
dramatic scenes and picturesque descriptions, and which make am- 
ple atonement for that failing, at which fastidious readers take 
most offence, the sparkling rhetoric of his speeches. But although 
we occasionally trace in Dr. Whitaker the impression of this 
great master, yet the manner and handhing are certainly those of 
Tacitus, We continually discover his selection of topics, his 
pithy and pointed moral reflections, and rather more of his stiff 
and laboured diction, and his affected sententiousness than we can 
either admire or approve. 
- Of this, one specimen has been already given: the following 
passage is in the same taste. 

* Neque Jacobo exuli deerant egregia adminicula: primum ipsa for- 
tuna que suapte natura ex imis retro volvi consueta, res humanas in 
orbem agere atque torquere gaudet; indé animi hominum, precipuée 


, 


Anglorum, &c.’ p. 5. 


That in a grave discussion of the hopes which the exiled family 
had of recovering their dominions, Fortune should be personified, 
and represented as a powerful agent, can ouvly be ascribed to the 
habit of iunitating a faulty model: and we are the more concerned 
to see it, because it favours the popular prejudice, that to write in 
this language is a puerile exercise, a mere trial of scholarship, un- 
suited to any purpose of real utility. If we would maintain the dig- 
nity of the employment, no caution is more necessary than to avoid 
every sentence the substance of which we should be unwilling to ut- 
ter in our own language. 

The second part of Dr. Whitaker's introduction will naturally 
remind the reader of the life of Agricola, which opens with a si- 
milar geographical disquisition. It is however conceived with the 
freedom a spirit of an original: possessing that distinctness 
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which always accompanies the descriptions of an actual observer, 
who has felt what he writes, and who copies faithfully from his 
own impressions. One or twogketches of highland manners and 
sceuery cannot fail of being acceptable from such a pencil. 


* Scotid-omni bifariam dirempté, limes ab exstuario Glotte et Lo- 
minio lacu ad Donam fluvium in transversum ductus, a campestribus 
montana plerumque disterminat. Incolis prout hinc vel inde limiti 
adjacent, alius sermo, alia studia, alius cultus, dispar etiam animorum 
habitus. Hisce pecorum et armentorum cura perpetua, illi arvis agri- 
que culture incumbunt; utrique ex indole regionum. Namque mon- 
tana, propter imbres assiduos et solum asperrimum, frugibus infelicia, 
pecudum tamen, bucularum equorumque pusillorum vim ingentem 
perererse quibus alendis, ac per interminata fermé montium val- 
iumque spatia circumducendis, homines a tereris vagum desidemque 
morem colentes et parvo et rapto vivere adsuescunt. Hinc per bella 
campestri Scoto gravis ac suspectus accola montanus: idem domi ac 
per summam quietem ne sibi quidem ipse concors, moddé totus hebes- 
cere, modo, ubi collubuerit, intentis preter cateros mortales animi 
corporisque nervis Conniti: per estiva, dies integros, humi fusus, ima- 
gines nescio quas semisomni animo conceptas, naufragia, cades, funera 
hutrire ac interpretari solitus; mox aucupio, venationi, piscibus cap- 
tandis adhibitus, exuto prope seipso, laborum, inedia, vigiliarum patien- 
tissimus ; idem admoto ligone, aratro, textrina, rursum  torpescens.’ 
p- 9. 

Our remarks on the latinity, of which indeed only one or two 
apply to this passage, must be reserved for the sequel : in the mean 
time we cannot withhold the following masterly outline of the 
whole region. 


* Caledonia fermé tota in montes asperrimos adsurgit, quibus pleris- 
que vertices cacuminati, tempestatum ac scaturiginum vi assidua sul- 
cati, alii ferrugineo, alii fusco colure, ignivomorum quondam montium 
spiracula haud obscuris indiciis referentes, quos inter lacuna profundis- 
sim vel adulté zstate nivibus opplete albescunt. Nusquam major 
pluviarum vis effunditur: scilicet humores rarissimos ab Oceano, Cauro 
Natoque sevientibus oblatos, prima hec atque editissima Britannia, ob- 
jectu laterum gelidoque contactu, adeo et densant et confringunt, ut 
celum nebulis ac caligine faedum soli sepissimé officiat, et torrentes per 
derupta et concava locorum in preceps effusi, exitu propter petrarum 
obices negato, ubique restagnescant, Quot igitur per montana Scotiz 
valles, tot fermé et lacus; quos inter et amplitudine et amenitate 
ceteris prestant Lominius, Nessus, Taus, Avus. Horum plerumque e 
vitreé planitie eminentes cernuntur insula, quarum inter vepres ac vir- 
gaits etiamnum restant propugnaculi cujusdam aut cenobioli rudera, 

cilicet, ubi in continenti Scotiz, per latrocinia atque rapinas, nihil 
sancti, nihil tuti restaret, id egit sive religio sive ignavia, ut sponte sibi 
negata liberé spatiandi facultate, in arcto simul et abdito presidium 
collocaret. Et partim fortasse hanc ob causam, partim ne a famelicis 
lupis 
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lupis cadavera eruerentur, vita functos in locis circumfluis sepulture 
tradendi inter Scoto-montanos mos invaluit.’ p. 10. 


The highlander’s manner of life, his dress and armour, his mode 
of fighting, the habitations both of the higher and lower orders 
are described with the same distinctness and accuracy: and the fol- 
Jowing passage, which leads to an exposition of the origin and 
nature of clanship, exhibits, with a triflmg exception or two, a com- 
mand of correct and proper diction, which reminds us of some of 
the best days of Roman literature. 


*Quicquid de Phenicum Hispanorumve coloniis somniaverint 
homines male feriati, mihi in universum estimanti persuasissimum est, 
ab ora Galliz in proximum Britannie littus, Celtas ratibus advectos 
inter arva finitima atque ubera consedisse ; mox alios atque alios, velut 
undam unda trudente, expositos atque in interiora insule provectos, 
tandem ceteris omnibus jure occupandi possessis, in Caledonie saltus 
ac sulitudines penetrasse. Equidem crediderim singulas plerumque fa- 
milias singulas regionis asperrime valles insedisse: mox autem, fixo 
lare, sobolique procreand data aliquantisper opera, servato cognomine, 
servato quoque in longum cognationis vinculo, in tribus integras, vel, 
si mavis clientelas excrevisse.’ p. 21. 


We shall give one extract more from this part of the volume, 
and we cannot perhaps select a better than the interview of Charles 
with the young Laird of Lochiel; an incident, upon which a living 
poet has founded one of the most pathetic compositions in our lan- 
guage. In the hands of Dr. Whitaker it is mvested with the 
graver and more sober charms of history, and the latter part especi- 
ally is delivered in the very accent and tone of Livy. 


* Excensione facta, Carolo Borodalii commoranti primus adfuit Lo- 
chielius, Cameroniorum regulus, qui, patre majestatis damnato, quan- 
quam adhuc superstite, avo in hereditatem amplam et opulentam suc- 
cesserat, acri vir ingenio, neque ab arte usuque belli alienus. Prater 
omnes montanorum duces Stuarti partibus impensissimé studebat Loch- 
ielius, literarum jugi commercio consiliorum interpres et adjutor. 
Czterum ubi juvenem regium sine copiis, prope sine instrumento bel- 
lico, pecunia fermé expertem, in littus ejectum magis quam expositum 
cerneret, herere profecto vir prudentissimus, et ab incepto irrito prin- 
cipem absterrere : “ Tempori haud satis opportuno cedendum: servan- 
das occasiones, fortune, ubi primum arriserit, duci instandum : e& sibi uti- 
que ceterisque amicis cure fore. Proinde vinci se pateretur et vela quam 
maturrimé retro daret.” Obfirmato adversus rationes animo, Carolus, Galli 
perfidiam conquestus, mox suorum inter montanos promissa magnifica, 
disparem exitum incusat. “ Enimvero id ipsum tempus in primis op- 
portunum, Britannia, quem ferebant regem, tum cum maximé domi 
invalidum foras perculsum ; ostenderetur modo inter montanos bellum, 
clientes Anglicanos, et opibus et numero formidandos, in signa sese extem- 
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luctanti Lochielio juvenis indignabundus in hec verba prorupit : “ Quum 
tu, Lochieli, cujus in fidem ac prope tutelam, tanquam domis regie 
spectatissimi et integerrimi clientis, me permiserim, belli tamen aleam 
exhorrescas, mihi certum est et obstinatum, paucis abhinc diebus, 
passo hoc in littore vexillo, solium avitum utcunque repetere. Tu vero 
abi, et principe periclitante, otio fruere.” Tum demum Lochielius 
animi victus, manus dedit.’ p. 29. 


Our limits will not allow us to follow Dr. Whitaker through the 
events of this hasty campaign: nor is it desirable, as he professes 
to add nothing of original information, and we have already given 
sufficient proof of bis skill in managing his materials. The narra- 
tive is clear, succinct, and orderly, interspersed with some anec- 
dote and something of individual character. ‘lhe reflections, 
though numerous, are neither prolix nor formal ; while the feelings 
and judgment of the author are naturally interwoven, as they ought 
to be, with the thread of his story. In the description of ground he 
is remarkably happy, of which almost every action affords a striking 
specimen. ‘The following is a sketch of the famous pass of Killi- 
kranky. 


* Scilicet ed loci montana Scotiz# primum in juga clementiora, inde 
in planitiem satis amplam demissa, a meridie rursus in fauces angustis- 
simas subit6 coarctantur, tanquam provido numinis consilio claustra, ac 
repagula adversus barbaros futura. Interfluit Tumellus, amnis infre- 
mens ac spumosus. Per medium fermé clivum pertinet callis vix 
singulis jam tum permeabilis; nunc militum operé egregié munitus. 
Infra, usque ad alvum torrentis, descendunt rupes prerupte, desuper 
ubique imminentibus saxis, levi momento in subeuntes provolvendis. 
Adhze quacunque per cautes licuerit, internatis arboribus, densa 
adeo arbusta subolescunt, ut per otium intuentibus voluptatem simul et 
horrorem locus incutiat. Killikrankio nomen est, Grami Taodunensis, 
viri fortissimi, nece memorabili.’ p, 38. 


Of the battles, the shameful affair of Falkirk is perhaps on the 
whole best told; but there are parts of the more memorable event 
on the plain of Culloden related with a perspicuity and purity 
which bespeak the hand of a master: and which, if we had room 
to extract them, would fully justify our opinion that Dr. Whitaker 
has succeeded in catching the native tone and spirit of Roman his- 
tory. We should also be inclined to present our readers with some 
of the more interesting scenes of Charles’s subsequent adventures : 
in particular, his hair-breadth escape in crossing the line of centi- 
nels by night between Lochnevis and Lochshiel, and the curious 
hiding-place in the mountain of Benalder, called the Cage, which 
the author has described with a felicity always observable in his 
delineations of external objects. His perilous situation, and extra- 
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ordinary risks in eluding his pursuers in the isle of Uist, are finely 
touched in the manner of Tacitus. 


* Hac inter discrimina per mensem integrum Carolus insulanos fidis- 
simos habuit. Tisdem, ducibus una [simul] et exploratoribus, usus, 
tioctu sepissimé per stationes hostium elapsus, alia ex aliis latibula 
querere; que apud regios agerentur, nihil incompertum habere ; 
ipse nonnuaquam, e proximo, verba per silentium minacia exaudire, 
trucesque hostium yultus inter ignes collustrare.’-—p. 114. 


But we must hasten to the performance of a task less acceptable 
we fear both to him and to our readers, although more useful 
perhaps to both, if we can prevail upon them to follow us through 
a critical exammation of some length and minuteness. 

In the first place then we must protest against the wnnecessary 
use of words unknown to the best age of Latinity, and which may be 
regarded as symptoms, although symptoms only, of approaching 
decay. We do not profess ourselves to belong to that class of 
critics whom Lipsius denominates im scorn ‘ the Arpinatian school,’ 
who would absolutely forbid the use of every expression net 
authorized by Cicero; but we thik that where his vocabulary 
would serve the purpose, it is neither good taste nor good scholar- 
ship to pick up our phraseology from later writers; aud more 
especially when the idea is one of familiar and ordinary occurrence, 
we may safely conclude, that any mode of expressing it not prac- 
tised by him is offensive to the genius of the language, as it was 
in his time. Even our author's favourite model, Tacitus, falls 
within the period denominated by the soundest critics vegeta senec- 
tus, the green old age of Latinity ; and therefore, although we may 
admire and copy his virtues, we must be prepared for some inci- 
pient failings—failings, which however we may bear with them, 
we should be careful not to imitate. But Dr. Whitaker descends 
yet lower. Pliny, Gellius, and Apuleius, on whose authority he 
now and then rests, might be allowed to set the fashion in their 
own days; but there is a more authentic standard to which the 
learned have now by common consent agreed to return; and we 
feel a strong disposition to check every needless departure from it. 
Undoubtedly a thousand improvements might, if we were to set 
about it, be invented for the Latin of the age of Cicero. He felt 
as much as any man its defects, especially when compared with the 
Greek. But to attempt such a project now would argue an igno- 
rance of the real state of the question. Our object is perfect 
Latin, not a perfect language: the study belongs more to the pro- 
vince of taste than to that of philosophy; and as congruity is one 
of the first laws of taste, we cannot, consistently with that prin- 


ciple, allow new words to be engrafted on the language, or new 
senses 
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senses to be given to them, however convenient the innovation may 
be both to the writer and the reader. 

Faults of this kind are not indeed very numerous. Quem in 
Jinem and hunc in finem, which in this history frequently denote 
‘ for this purpose,’ ‘ with this view,’ cannot claim a higher sanction 
than that of Tacitus. Inseeutio for pursuit, p. 15. dissita fot 
distant, and viror, p. 88. belong of right to Apuleius. In reference to 
the first’ of these words, it may be remarked, that the use of abstract 
nouns, for denoting those ideas which were before usually ex- 
prveone by verbs, is one of the surest tests of declining latinity. 

ouns of this sort abound to excess in modern languages, and are 
coined daily: they constitute one of the discriminative features 
between them and pure Latin. Apuleius, indeed, (although it is 
too much to say with Melancthon that his language was ‘like the 
braying of his own ass,’) can never be held competent authority, 
ner do we imagine that Dr. Whitaker would deliberately offer that 
plea. Pliny is certainly better; but even he does not reconcile us 
to the use of petris for stones, and vallicule for glens. The word 
my wrap we have observed twice used, pp. 36, 72, in the sense of 
‘likely to be sufficient,——a form, we believe, never employed 
except by that writer. The original meaning of the word gnarus 
is familiar to every one; but in the following passage it surprised 
us: ‘ Gnarum id regiis, primim per palantes....... mox 
duplici fragore a Sterlino exaudito.’ p.78. ‘Tacitus has indeed 
extended it from a person knowing to a thing known; but even 
this harsh innovation is here surpassed; for in Tacitus it means 
something that has been a matter of long acquaintance, never a 
thing just perceived. Wehave a like objection to possessis, p. 22.; 
evibrarent, p.74; feaminam arcanam, p. 133; arcano in Plautus 
Trinum. 2, 4, 155. is an adverb. Frigusculum, p.75, for ‘a 
coolness’ between friends, cannot boast a better parentage than 
Tertullian. 

Now and then, though very rarely, we meet with a word that 
never came from the Roman mint, as oscitantia, p. 34 and 85; 
restagnescant, p. 11; and in the following passages a use of words 
is observable, not authorized, we imagine, by any good writer. 

P, 2. ‘ Stuarte gentis clades ac calamitates altius repetere, 
quum et note cuivis ac vulgate sint, et abaliis .... . summa et 
ingenii et elegantie laude deducte, prudens omitto.’ We say me- 
taphorically of the composition itself, deducere carmen, poema, &c. 
but never deducere clades, the subject of the composition. We 
must remark too that Dr. Whitaker is much too fond of the 
particle ac. It is seldom if ever placed before a word beginning 
with a vowel, or with the letter c, a practice against which he often 
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offends. In the same page conlatum is joined with certamen, 
instead of initum, a use wholly unauthorized in prose. 

P.3. Speaking of the line of Stuarts, he says, ‘ decem princi- 
pibus continuato ordine in regnum cooptatis.’ This term is inap- 
plicable to hereditary succession, and especially to the succession 
of a monarch. In the following passage we are at a loss to guess 
the meaning of innotuerat. ‘ Omnibus in usum hominum affatim 
suppetentibus, nihildum proprii, nihil alicui innotuerat.’ p. 12. 

P.17. Tragule can never properly denote arrows. 

P. 19. Volatilium for birds is entirely without precedent. 

P. 32. * Ponti succedebat.’ Succedo may be used absolutely for 
“to approach :’ but if joined with a dative case it means ‘ to come 
up under,’ as succedere muris, turri, portis, &c.; and therefore it 
is improper with ponti—unless indeed when the person of whom it 
is said is about to shoot the bridge—not as here, to pass over it. 

P. 35. * Per hoc tempus copiis tutele Scotia deputatis prwerat 
Johannes Copius,’ &c. A very unhappy phrase at best; and dis- 
graced by a word infime latinitatis. 

P. 42. ‘ Qui diu postea,’ for multo postea. Diu signifies du- 
ration, not distance of time, which is the meaning in this sentence. 

P.49. Postremi will not do for extrémi, in speaking of the left 
flank of a line. 

P. 54. ‘Grates agere atque habere.’ Habere gratias means to 
feel gratitude, not to express it. The same word is used again 
improperly, p.107. Dr. Whitaker, when giving the heads of a 
letter, says, ‘ grates habet agitque.’ 

P..56. Mor is here used incorrectly, to mark the second of two 
things not following in order of time or of place. It sometimes is 
used to mark succession of rank or degree; but then the preced- 
ing degree ought to be noted by primum, or some such word. 

P. 58. Progredienti Scoto. We should have imputed this 
error to the press, had we not observed it elsewhere, as prasidi for 
preside, p. 65. 

Ibid. Tamen im ordine viadque rem gerentes. In this passage 
there is some confusion. Is gerentes put by mistake for gerentibus? 

P.65. Innernessum jurta. Dr. Whitaker generally uses this 
word in its proper sense, as an adverb. Once or twice it occurs 
in Tacitus as a preposition, for prope; but for the reasons before 
given it ought to be avoided. In p. 70, its use is quite barbarous ; 

for secundum—‘ juxta supputationem hodiernam.’ In p. 71, it is 
wrong again. ‘ Macdonaldis, trifariam juxta clientelas diyisis.’ 
Here it stands for per or in. 

P. 75. Limnuchum noctis beneficio adseguitur. This verb 
cannot be joined with p/ace, which is a fixed object. In the same 
page inimicorum is strangely used for hostium. ‘This transfer is 

never 
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never allowable except in poetry ; and even poetry would not sanc- 
tion it in the passage before us, because it is a feeling of kindness 
and pity which the author is saying was raised in the breast of the 
enemy. 

P.76. Semicoctos tyrones, raw recruits. Nothing is so unsafe 
as to introduce a new and harsh metaphor into a dead language. 

P. 84. Pone secusque aggerem. ‘The use of secus as a preposi- 
tion, although it may be traced in Pliny, and even in Quintilian, is 
rightly denominated by Putschius ‘ novum et sordidum.” 

P. 86. Supplosione. Improperly used for the ordinary sound of 
footsteps : it means stamping. 

P.91. ‘Id quo per otium fierct, presidium ponti impositum 
aliquantisper restitit, dum suos in tuto constitutos esse rati, et ipsi 
sensim elaberentur. Dum, although said by grammarians to be 
sometimes used for donec, cannot be justified here. It always sig- 
nifies duration, and belongs therefore in this passage to restitit. 
Hence either dum or elaberentur is wrong. ‘ Exspectandum dum 
se res ipsa aperiret’ in Livy is no precedent: for both erspectan- 
dum and aperiret have the same duration. In Dr. Whitaker the 
time of elaberentur does not begin till that of restitit is past. 

P.99. Ut integra inter superstites semita relinqui videretur. 
This use of integer, wherever the English word entire might 
be employed, we hold to be a barbarism. Thus again, p. 114, 
per mensem integrum, for a whole month; and p. 134, menses 
integros, whole months. It certainly may meam whole, but only 
when whole means sound, undiminished, untainted, untouched. 
It is. a negative not a positive epithet, and belongs to quality rather 
than to substance. 

__ P. 127. Dimissis igitur Macdonaldo Glengariensi et Cameronio 
Lochieli fratre, qui aliquot post annos, post/iminio reversus admissa 
capite luit. This is a most extraordinary privilege. Postliminid 
implies not merely return, but a restoration to civil rights after a 
suspension of them abroad. Cameron of Lochiel postliminio caruit. 

P. 128. ‘ Sole quodam exorto.’ ‘ One morning at sunrise.’ This 
use of so/ for day is noted by critics as a barbarisin. 

P. 139. Subditos for subjects is remarked by Funccius as one 
symptom of the last stage, or the decrepitude, as he calls it, of the 
Latin language. 

Besides these mistakes in the use of single words, we have 
observed some errors of construction, which must not pass un- 
noticed, 

P. 4. Iile and hic have no antecedents specified. 

P. 9. ‘Ill arvis agrique culture incumbunt.’ It is remarkable that 
after Quintilian’s express censure of this very construction, it should 
still be often used instead of the Ciceronian in or ad culturam. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps the Virgilian phrase ‘incumbite remis’ perpetuates the 


practice in schools. 
P. 17. ‘ Rupium inaccessa prope conscendere ateneris adsueti.’ 
This form is used occasionally by the , but never, we believe, 


by any prose author of credit. Dr. Whitaker indeed seems scarcely 
aware of the insufficiency of poetical authority to sanction the use 
of words and the construction of sentences in prose. It is however 
an admitted principle not to found the one upon the other: and 
this confusion is justly deemed one of the marks of declining taste. 
Indeed when we recollect that it is the very character of poetry, and 
often constitutes its chief grace and beauty, to extend the use of 
common words, to place them in new situations, and make them 
unexpectedly serve new purposes, whoever is studious of purity and 
elegance in prose ought to be on his guard against such a practice, 
and rather suspect the propriety of a phrase which first presents 
itself to his mind in a poetical passage. Upon this principle we 
object to suffecerint in the following clause,—‘ nisi qudd, positis 
sagittis, sclopeta duces clientibus suffecerint.’ p.17: so vias regiis 
invias, p.82. But we must proceed with our fst. 

P. 28. ‘ Ad id loci.’ The force of this phrase is misunderstood. 
It does not mean ‘ about that time;’ but rather ‘ up to that time.” 
vid. Liv. 22—38, 

- . Ibid. ‘ Que montanorum animis aded inoleverat, uf neque justo 
pioque regimine LX. annorum aboleri poterat.’ This, we presume, 
is an oversight ; but it occurs again p. 88. 

P. 33. ‘ Vix facile’ Hardly easily! There is another unfortu- 
nate use of this word in p. 91,—‘ vix aut ne vix quidem impares. 
Vix ought properly to be joined with a verb rather than an adjec- 
tive, but never surely with such an adjective as impares. 

Ibid. ‘ Ad ante diem XIV. Id. Sept.’ Several mistakes are 
made by Dr. Whitaker in the form of dating. Sometimes indeed 
he specifies the day of the month in our calendar, which practice, 
though not the most classical, is perhaps the most convenient. The 
wae form however is a. d. XIV. id. Sept. which represents not, 
as Dr. Whitaker sometimes says, and as Buchanan always says, ad 
diem, but ante diem. The meaning is, on the day, i.e. before the 
day is ended. Ad ante diem is a phrase we never recollect to have 
met with: in ante diem occurs in Livy, as well as ex ante diem; 
but in these cases in and ex are joined in construction with some 
other words: they have nothing to do with the expression of the 
date. 

P. 49. ‘ Ubi enixé flagitasset.’ Quum would be better, not te 
say necessary, im this and a few other places where ubi is joined 
with a subjunctive verb, In some other passages ubi seems to usurp 


the place of uam, See p, 52. 
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P.51. Ne tentaté pugné ;’ instead of ‘ ne tentata quidem pugni.’ 
This form of speaking, without guidem, occurs several times, as an 
pp. 60, 68, 77; but it is decidedly wrong. Another error in the 
use of quidem appears p. 86, where it stands in contact with ne. Ac 
ne quidem participe facto, Trifling as the remark may seem, there 
1S nO practice more uniform in the classical writers than the 1 
sition of something between these words. Dr. Whitaker may 
however produce a host of Germans on his side. 

P. 55. « Litera de magnis, ut fit, majora locute, Lutetiamgue 
petlate. Dele que. This is an English barbarism, arising out 
of our frequent use of and, where the Latins either employ autem, 
vero, &c. or no conjunction at all. In this passage there is no con- 
nection between the ideas /ocute and perlata, So p. 129, ‘ Clu- 
miogue mox reverso’ for ‘Clunio autem mox reverso.’ 

. 68. Nihi/que forti atque officioso consilio obfecit, quam 
pecuniz, et commeatuum difficultas.” Quam instead of nisi after 
nihil is, we fear, one of the ‘ grey hairs’ of latinity. 

j P.70. ‘Ad occidentem Falkirki’” To the west of Falkirk 
This is altogether so unlike Dr. Whitaker’s usual caution and cor- 
rectness, that it startled us. . 

P. 82. Ante lucem, et porns ejus fieri posset, eAdem hora. 
What is the force of ejus 

P. 87. Innernessum eui Loudonus concesserat. Cui for qué 
or ad quem locum. 

P. 130. Monte de Benalder. Why should this middle-age 
phrase be allowed to deform a classical page ? 

P. 182. ‘ Noctium sex aut circiter itinera emensus.’ If aut were 
omitted the phrase would be Latin; iter is better than itinera. 

P. 133, ‘ Rege vicissim haud dubié perituro,’ cannot be allowed 
for ‘ Ciim rex haud dubié periturus esset.’ 

In the preceding catalogue we have not included some sen- 
tences of vicious construction which we must now point out; ex- 
pressing our belief at the same time, that they proceed rather 

rom the carelessness to which all writers in all languages are lia- 
ble, than from ignorance or disregard of grammar. 

* Horum quoque insequutio, nisi nupera avaritia nature communi- 
tatem infregissit, cuivis libera ac sine fraude fuit.—p. 13. Color non 
unus pallorve solus in ore civium conspectus, palain fecit ne clamorem 
montanorum iterum laturos.—p. 69. Nec quidquam perinde dissolvende 
militia esse novimus, atque miles duci diffisus.’—p. 76. 

Such examples are not frequent, and may easily be cor- 
rected. We have something also to say upon the use of the 
particle gudd—a word which must needs occur in every page 
of Latin, and in which Dr. Whitaker has erred less frequently 
than almost any modern writer. It so often stands in the place ri 
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the Greek 6, that in the middle ages it had the same latitude given 
it, and is by the worst writers used as equivalent to the English 
particle that. It is however only when 62 means dsli that gudd 
seems properly to correspond with it.—It then should be consi- 
dered as a fragment of the phrase ‘ ed quod,’ or ‘ propterea quod,’ 
Sometimes indeed it serves the purpose at the beginning of a 
sentence continuande orationis, i.e. of mere connection with re- 
ference to a foregoing idea; and then it represents ‘ secundum 
quod,’ ‘ quod ad hoc attinet.’ But in the body of a sentence, 
unless it introduce something which partakes more or less of the 
nature of a cause, it ought to be rejected. We propose this ex- 
planation as a general standard : for the idea of cause glides off by 
insensible gradations; and when it becomes so remote as to be 
scarcely perceptible, it is better to use some other form. On this 
account we do not scruple to condemn the following sentences as 
barbarous: 

* H&c vero in parte, unum alterumve quamvis brevissimé [breviter] 
dictum suffecerit; gudd si Dumblani per socordiam ducis, suo uti in- 
genio montanis licuisset, haud equo Marte foret discessum ; guddque 
Preston obsessis ..... ira in rabiem uc desperationem versa, parum 
abfuit quin ultimum meruisset exemplum.—p. 8. Gnari scilicet gudd, 
animis hominum ab omni suspicione aversis, optimé coalitura essent 
conjuratorum molimina.—p. 35. Contigit autem guwdd regulus, qui 
Falkirki primum, dein Culloduni, Stuarto operam fortem ac fidelem 
navarat, ad [sub] id temporis abesset..—p. 117. 

In all these cases the accusative case and infinitive mood is the 
proper form; although é): would have been right in each. But 
there is a farther impropriety im the use of this particle, and that 
of an opposite kind. tt now and then occurs where guia or guo- 
niam is wanted. Let us take the following example: ‘ Iuterea 
securi, ac per summam pacem agebant regii, gudd Agnevius valido 
satis presidio castellum Blarense firmaverat.’—p. 81. It is not 
easy to demonstrate the rule; for the distinction is subtle: yet if 
the thing is felt there must be some reason, and we would suggest, 
that if the-cause be a principal fact, declared in the indicative 
mood, guia and not yuod is proper. Quod, as possessing the no- 
tion of cause in a fainter degree, belongs more to subordimate and 
oblique clauses. Sometimes, as —_ 80, 84, quod is used where 
we expect sed or verum. We will not absolutely condemn the 
phrase guéd ubi, but it must be allowed that gudd hardly ever has 
the sense of but, except when joined with si. 

In the use of moods Dr. Whitaker seems here and there to have 
erred, particularly with regard to the subjunctive mood. In the 
following passages, and in some few others, we should not hesitate 
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to alter the subjunctives into indicatives, because the assertions are 
not dependent, but absolute. 


* Jamque res aperté ad seditionem spectabat, adparebatque nummos, 
annonam, arma, ni sufficerentur, vi rapturos, quam nuncius, necopinatd 
perlatus Carolum inter revertendum Dumfrisiam usque castra promo- 
visse, litem jam contestatam dirimeret.—p. 68. Ingratz vestigationi 
preerant Cambelli pater et filius, qui odiis erga Stuartos plusquam 
civilibus officio fungerentur.—p. 113. In hunc nidulum contraxerat 
fortuna et spes et opes Stuarte dom(is, quz paucis ante mensibus, pa- 
vore ac fugd Scotiam complevisset, binos regios exercitus ad inter- 
necionem prope delevisset, Edinburgo potita esset, Londino unmuneret,,— 
p. 132. 

Of the wrong use of tenses we should produce the following 
examples ; . 

‘ Gordonus Abredoniz stativa habuit, ejus rei satagens, ut missis 
circumcirca qui pavide inermique plebi terrorem incuterent, pecunie 
vim quam maximam corradant.—p. 66. Necdum illuxerat, quum per 
summum silentium profecti, custodes regios fefellerint, primo, caligine 
noctis, inde, pruinosa nubecula tuti.’—p, 49. 

But the form which we most frequently observe as erroneously 
employed, is what is called the ‘ future in dus.’ This name which 
Sanctius thinks altogether wrong, has we doubt not led to the prac- 
tice, almost universal among modern writers of Latin, of using it 
to denote something that will or may be. Its genuine sense is 
contined to duty or necessity—what must be, or what ought to be. 
It is a slight extension of this latter meaning to make it express a 
wish: they are kindred ideas, and in Greek are denoted by the same 
word wero. A few authorities may perhaps be adduced of the 
future in dus, for what will be, or is to be, but even into these the 

‘notion of duty will be found more or lessto enter. ‘The following 
sentences are examples of its use by Dr. Whitaker for what may 
or can be, in defence of which we believe no authority can be 
pleaded. 


* Jamque cum nemini non constaret moram urbem arcemque oppug- 


nantibus injiciendam unice pregressis saluti fore, neque minds adpa- 
reret in presidio relictos neci certissima dedendos, feda inter perduelles 
contentio orta est.—p. 64. Mos erat apud montanos inveteratus, ut 


partam inter dimicandum predam domum quisque dilapsi in tuto’ 


deponerent ; id quo minds auderent nec miuis, nec vi, ac, ne instante 
[quidem] discrimine cohibendi.—p.77. Munitissimum id erat totius 
regionis propugnaculum, nec nisi majoribus tormentis quam quorum 
perduellibus suppeditabat copia expugnandum.—p. 81. Cambellum 
prafectum, et milite et sociis stipatum, armacladam venis e, Carolum 
dedendum postulare.’—p. 116, 


If our readers are not completely worn out by this thorny track 
through 
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through which we have been leading them, we have yet a few more 
objections to make. ‘The transfer of classical names to analogous 
things and offices of modern times, is a practice to be indulged 
sparingly, and with great caution. It is seldom that the analogy 
is 80 exact as to justify the application: and it seems better to com 
anew word (for which the imperious law of necessity must be 
pleaded) than to run the risk of exciting an idea altogether incon- 
gruous, or of raising or lowermg it beyond the proper level. Upon 
this principle we think sc/opeta much better than any circumlocu- 
tion for muskets: while we object to the use of volones, (which 
always meant slaves allowed in times of emergency to take up arms) 
for modern volunteers; and still more to sacrificuét tor the clergy. 
Dr. Whitaker did not mean to speak contemptuously of that 
order, and yet he has given them a ttle which was a term of con- 
tempt even for a heathen priest. ‘The profane and peevish answer 
of Isaac Vossius, to an inquiry about the profession of one of his 
friends, has been often quoted. Sacrificu/us est in pago, et rusti- 
cos decipit. But Vossius was a'man, all whose learnmg we are 
persuaded Dr. Whitaker would not think worth purchasing by one 
atom of his impiety. For the same reason, we cannot approve of 
a general thanksgiving in a Christian country being described in 
the terms ‘grates D. O. M. ad omnia pulvinaria reddite. We 
forbear to censure this under the harsh appellation of pedantry, 
because it is by no means a frequent or a characteristic, fault; but 
we have seldom met witha more pions application of ancient 
learning, than the instance last pr , 

In the adoption of classical phrases too, we hold it to be false 
taste to hunt after rarities—especially those which carry an air of 
conceit and stiffness. ‘ Mutuo metu ac montibus diseretas, p. 24, is 
4 quaintness by no means worth the trouble of transplanting from 
Tacitus. ‘ Juga vicina, etiam per estatem, gelida ac fida nivibus.’ 
p- 87. ‘This phrase occurs once in Tacitus, but it is so affected 
that no authority can defend it. Claudian’s description of A®tna, 
Scit nivibus servare fidem, always appeared to us rather too senti- 
mental for a mountain, even in poetry; but we never dreamt of 
its being adopted into historical prose. Again, Pro virili com- 
monly means to the utmost of his power; but can it be proper to 
say of a forgetful man that he ‘ omnia pro virili oblivioni tradere ?” 
p-61. Gravior accola, although employed to denote a trouble- 
some or dangerous neighbour, can never surely be allowed to ex- 
press the vicinity of troops in the field of battle. ‘ Simul a fronte 
conspecta tumultuaria manus, que velitatione levi agmen carperet, 
donec eques, gravior accola, superveniret.—p. 62. 

Two or three instances of low expression offended us, as being 
quite unsuited to historical composition—‘ parem propé vulnerum 
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ac vibicum messem reportant.’ p.64.— pecuniosos istos negotia- 
tores probe emunzit.’ p.65. Neither can we approve of the his- 
torian exclaiming ‘ proh dolor,’ or uttering .a sentiment hardly 
worthy of an epigram, ‘ Mortem Hyle quam Thersiti nihild aequi- 
orem expertus.’ p. 106. But we would by no means insinuate 
that these faults are numerous. 

On the contrary, we cannot take our leave of Dr. Whitaker with- 
out many acknowledgments for the pleasure which he has afforded us, 
by the perusal of a work written with so much learning and elegance. 
If it had —— little merit, we should not have thought it de- 
serving of that rigorous examination which we have here pursued ; 
but the more authority the book is likely to possess from its good 
qualities, the more necessary is it to mark out those which it would 
be wrong to imitate. Indeed the attempt itself is one which fairly 
perigee oe severity : for according to the well known law of Ho- 
race, what is a needless luxury ought always to be excellent in its 
kind. We can do well enough without it; and therefore, if it be 
produced at all, let it be good. ‘There is indeed a low and appa- 
rently a malignant disposition often manifested, to deride every 
attempt at this sort of literature: but why it should be less an ob- 
ject of taste to cultivate this region, than any other which is known 
to be productive of a pure and refined pleasure, we have never 
heard, and never could discover; while the difficulty of the under- 
taking must, according to every rule of judging, redound to the 
credit of the artist who succeeds. Nor should it be reckoned 
among the least of its advantages that it incidentally renders the 
scholar familiar — -~ best ancient writers, and makes him take 
an impression from their works more vivid and lasting, 
than ae other learned exercise can communica’ ng wy 

If Dr. Whitaker should be called upon for another edition, we 
would recommend the accompaniment of a map, a few explana- 
tory notes, and an index of names, similar to that in Man’s excel- 
lent edition of Buchanan, printed at Aberdeen. 


Art. V. Brief Observations on the Address to his Majesty, 
proposed by Earl Grey, in the House of Lords, 13th June, 
1810. By William Roscoe. 8vo. pp.44. Cadell and Davies. 
London, 1811. 


ii is somewhat curious to trace historically the opinions of the 
noble person whose speech gave occasion to the pamphlet be- 
fore us, and of that party of which he is now the head, relative to 
the 
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the war. For many years it was the theme of their invective ; ‘ un- 
just,’ ‘ absurd,’ ‘ wicked,’ were among the epithets constantly be- 
stowed upon it, and Mr, Grey, in particular, seldom suffered a ses- 
sion to pass without a vehement philippic against the whole foreign 
policy of Mr, Pitt, and a motion of which | the tendency was to 
compel the government to make peace upon almost any terms. In 
the same pacific spirit he defended the treaty of Amiens, and op- 

the renewal of the war in 1803. Not long after, however, 
both he and Mr. Fox formed a close union with a nobleman who 
had been always understood to carry the war principle farther, 
haps, than any other member of Mr. Pitt’s cabinet, and who 
been the avowed author and defender of the particular steps most 
loudly censured by his new allies. 

From that moment a considerable alteration was observable in 
the tone of the Whig part of opposition in all that regarded the 
question of war and peace. it was necessary to make some 
sacrifices in order to preserve an union formed with a view to pur- 
poses far more important than either war or peace, Lord Gren- 
ville, too, was complaisant enough to meet them part of the way, 
and as they became much more warlike, he became a little more 
pacific, and the once formidable difference was soon reduced to a 
mere shade. ‘This was quite natural. They thought it desirable 
to give us peace abroad ; but they were too well acquainted with 
the due subordination of objects, not to feel that it was infinitely 
more important to give usa good government at home, Such was 
the state of things at the death of Mr. Pitt, when the combined 
forces took possession of the government. 

No reasonable person expected, few wished for peace ; but still 
something was to be done to save the consistency of Mr, Fox and 
his friends ;and Lord Lauderdale was therefore sent to nt our 
ye for with due humility, at the gate of the Thuilleries. 

ut the Earl of Lauderdale, though supposed to unite in himself 
all the Homeric qualities of an ambassador, and assisted, moreover, 
by a ‘ scavant’ of the first order, was not more favourably received 
by Buonaparte than the emissary of Mr. Pitt, Lord Malmesbury, 
had been by the Directory some years before. After a few weeks 
of honourable confinement, and a great deal of clumsy jation, 
which only served to puzzle, though it could not essentially weaken 
the best and clearest cause with which any country ever appeared 
before the tribunal of the world, Lord Lauderdale was recalled 
just time enough to save him from the disgrace of being sent away. 
The concluding part of this transaction had been conducted by 
Lord Grey, and the unfortunate termination of it appears to have 
completed his conversion. 

In his speech upon the rupture of the neg’ ciation in the ensuing 
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session of Parliament, hé poured forth all the vials of his wrath 
upon France and its Emperor, whom he assailed in terms of more 
bitter and personal invective than those which he had so much cen- 
sured Mr. Pitt for employing against the same personage. Since 
that period Lord Grey has been a steady supporter of the war, and 
in a proposed address to his Majesty, last session, which is carefully 
and elaborately written, and understood to contain a summary of 
his political creed, he records his solemn opinion, that however de- 
sirable ce may be in itself, still both the character of the 
French Emperor, and the situation of the world, are such as would 
render‘all present attempts on our part to obtain it, worse than 
. hopeless. 

ow far his latter opinions are consistent with his early doc- 
trines, we shall not stop to inquire. We think, however, that 
we should find some difficulty in discovering why peace, which 
would have been safe with Robespierre, is not so with Buonaparte, 
or why Buonaparte himself is less to be trusted ‘now than seven 
years ago, when Mr. Fox assured us that he had taken a pacific, 
and commercial tarn. ‘To us, republican appeared as dangerous as 
imperial France ; and we thought the First Consul of 1803, as san- 
guinary, ds perfidious, as unchangeably bent. upon the destruction 
of the only remaining obstacle to his ambition, as Napoleon now 
seems to the eyes of Lord Grey. 

But different degrees of proof are required to produce conviction 
on different understandings ; and, to do Lord Grey justice, the same 
change which has taken place in his mode of thinking on this ques- 
tion occurred, nearly at the same time, in a class of persons too 
large to allow us to ascribe it to any of those motives, which in an 
uncharitable view of his Lordship’s conduct, might be imputed to 
a statesman. The bulk of the Foxite party (in and out of Parlia- 
ment) is, we believe, now convinced that peace could not be 
made, or if it could be made, that it could not be maintained. 
Even Mr. Whitbread, whose opinions are not easily shaken, and 
who had long adhered to peace with a constancy which would seem 
due rather to an eternal and immutable principle, than to a ques- 
tion of necessarily varying policy, appears at last to have begun to 
suspect that Buonaparte’s ambition is of a nature not to be ap- 
peased by any slight sacrifices; and that the present state of the 
world is not, of all others, the most propitious to negociation. 

With respect to Lord Grey, however, we are glad to have his aid 
on almost any terms, whether against our foreign or domestic ene- 
mies—whether on the subject of peace or reform. Provided we 
have him substantially with us upon these important points, pro- 
vided we have the benefit of his character and eloquence, we are 
perfectly willing to allow him the benefit of any little salvos and 
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explanations that may be necessary, in order to prevent his present 
warlike and constitutional creed from standing in too glaring a con- 
trast with that which he professed as a mover for negociations and 
a‘ friend to the people.’ It has never been the practice of the 
church—indeed prudeuce and mercy alike forbid it—to enjoin a 
severe e to an illustrious proselyte ; and if Lord Grey’s faith 
is sound, we shall neither be desirous to reproach him with his early 
heresies, nor to inflict upon him the pain of a formal recantation. 

The bulk of the party, as we have already said, have changed 
their doctrine after the example of their leader—or, to say the least, 
have yielded to a course of events which made those doctrines in- 
applicable to the actual state of the world. But opinions it seems, 
like fashions, travel slowly into the country. Mr. Roscoe, of Li- 
verpool, finally retired, after a short parliamentary career, to his 
native town, continues to indulge in speculations about universal 
peace and philanthropy. With an amiable simplicity, he is sur- 
prised, as well as grieved, that Lord Grey has ceased to move for 
negociation ; and still more, that he should advise the House of 
Peers to pledge itself in the strongest terms to support the King in 
prosecuting the war: and he has chosen to give vent to his 
wonder and lamentation by the customary mode of a pamphlet. 
We know not what may be done for them by their humbler artists 
in dress and furniture ; but we can take upon us to assure the good 
people of Liverpool, that their philosopher and politician is at least 
ten years behind in the form of those public articles, which he ma- 
nufactures chiefly (we imagine) for their use. 

Our expectations from this performance were not unreasonable ; 
but moderate as they were, they have still been disappomted. What 
we knew of Mr. Roscoe’s former works had not taught us to ex- 
pect much vigour of reasoning upon political subjects ; and we were 
too well acquainted with his prejudices, to imagine that his views 
upon the great question of peace and war were likely to be very 
accurate or very comprehensive. But we did expect some argu- 
ment and some novelty, and we took for granted that he would 
consider the question with reference to the present state of the world, 
that he would point out some dangers from the war of which we 
have not been already warned, and open to us some securities in 
peace to which those who had written and spoken on the subject 
had not sufficiently attended, We thought he would offer some 
seasou for supposing that Buonaparte was at present imclined to 
give peace to the world—that he would explain the way in which 
(in his apprehension at least) we might venture to treat, without 
casting a fatal damp upon that spirit of resistance which still exists 
in some parts of Europe, and of which we should be anxious again 
to avail ourselves if the negociation ended unfavourably. — 

G4 all, 
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all, we wished to know in what manner the friends of immediate 

ce proposed to extricate us from that complicated system of re- 
ations in which we have been unavoidably engaged with powers 
whose existence Buonaparte refuses to recognize.—Our readers will 
probably be surprised to hear, that on no one of these subjects 
has Mr. Roscoe deigned to touch. His philosophy, will not de- 
scend to investigate such minute points. ‘The greater part of his 
pamphlet might have been written, and for any thing we know, 
was written a dozen years ago, He deplores and reprobates (as in a 
former publication or two, of which we have some faint recollec- 
tion) the conduct which engaged this country in the war—a war 
occasioned (as all the world knows) by the wickedness and rapa- 
city of kings and ministers; who, by their insolent manifestos, 
exasperated the gentle and unambitious people of France, filled 
their hearts with projects of aggrandizement never before enter- 
tained, absolutely compelled them, in their own defence, to over- 
run three parts of Europe, and in a barbarous and uncbristian man- 
ner forced them to plunder their Church, exile their Nobility, mur- 
der their King, and abolish their Religion. He shews with great 
pathos and irresistible power of reasoning, that the prosperity of 
one nation is not necessarily founded upon the depression of an- 
other; and that if France and England would but agree, they 
would be a great deal richer and happier than in their present state 
of warfare. All this is very edifying, but not very new. We 
come, however, at last (p. 22) to a passage, which both by the 
novelty of its opinion, and the singularity of the reasoning on which 
it is made to rest, more than compensates for the triteness of the 
preceding pages. Having shewn, in the first place, that France is 
not likely to acquire a navy in time of peace, (which we have often 
heard before,) he proceeds to prove (a doctrine which we take to 
be exclusively his own) that she is more likely to accomplish that 
object in war. He reasons thus ; ‘ The allied powers made an army 
necessary to France by invading her, and she formed an invincible 
army—we are now making a navy equally necessary ; (by destroying 
her commerce, and subjecting her to many painful privations ;) 
therefore France will have a navy.’ 

Lest our readers should suspect us of misconceiving his argu- 
ment, we shall give his own words : 


‘ That France should ever arrive at such a degree of maritime power 
as to become formidable to this country, there is but one chance, and 
that is, by our continuance of the present war, In the early periods of 
her revolution, France was not less inferior to her numerous adversa- 
ries in military strength, resources, and experience, than she is now in 
naval power to this country ; but being driven on by her enemies, either 
to submission or resistance, she has, amidst dangers and — 
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internal dissention and external war, fought her way through derision, 
defeat and disgrace, not only to victory and independence, but to an un- 
exampled degree of military power and glory. In admitting therefore 
with Lord Grey, “ that our enemy now holds at his disposal the resources 
of all those maritime powess, who in former times have disputed even 
with ourselves the empire of the seas, let us not wantonly and unneces- 
sarily compel him, for his own defence, to call those powers into ac- 
tion. After having united with our allies to render him great by land, 
let us now at least take care that we do not render him great by sea.”’ 


Now in the first place, we can by no means assent to the pro- 
position, that there is something in the nature of things which en- 
sures to France the acquisition (sooner or later) of every thing ne- 
cessary to her aggrandizement, merely because it is so. In the 
next place, we maintain, that in order to make the parallel between 
the military force of France at the beginning of the revolution and 
her naval force now, available for any purposes of legitimate argu- 
ment, there ought to have been a period (which, in point of fact, 
never existed) at which the French armies were so completely 
crushed by the allies, that there was no place in which half a do- 
zen regiments could be assembled in order to acquire the necessary 
practice of discipline and manceuvre. 

This is the true parallel to the present situation of the French 
marine, and we feel very little apprehension of the day when those 
‘ navies that are now growing in the woods, and ‘ those seamen that 
are now tilling the fields,’ will wrest from us the empire of the 
ocean. y, we should think, that if demand had been in this 
case so‘ truly the mother of supply,’ the want of a navy had been 
long enough felt for the principle to operate, and that the natural 
energies of a free people stimulated by necessity, would ere now 
ee created a fleet powerful enough to sweep the English from 
the seas. 

Mr, Roscoe very properly remarks that there are two systems of 
carrying on the war—that which is adopted by the present and that 
which was recommended by the late ministers. Lord Grey, speak- 
ing with the weight not only of authority but experience, and justly 
considering how little likely expeditions are to succeed under the 

esent eluibisiaion, when they uniformly failed in the abler 

ands of ‘himself and his colleagues, wishes us to confine ourselves 
to a purely defensive system. The ministers think it better to employ 
any force that can be spared from our own immediate defence in 
striking a blow wherever the enemy appears to be vuluerable. 
Mr. Roscoe, as may be expected, dislikes expeditions extremely ; 
but what we own surprised us, he dislikes still more the defensive 
system of his former friends. We despair of conveying his senti- 
ments in any but his own words, which we the more willingly 
extract 
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extract because they form the most brilliant and highly finished 


passage in his pamphlet. 

‘ That war, under every form, is an evil greatly to be deprecated, will 
readily be allowed; but when the passions are irritated by wrongs and 
inflamed by resentment ; when to these are superadded the love of glory 
and the thirst of revenge, we feel, from the sentiments of our common 
nature, a sympathy with those who engage in the contest, which in vic- 
tory elevates and expands, and even amidst defeat and slaughter soothes 
and consoles the mind; but when these incentives are withdrawn; 
when the courage and ardour of the soldier are relinquished for a cold, 
calculating, and inextinguishable hatred; when valour and enterprize, 
the shock of armies and the tented field, are no more, and a nation of 
warriors devotes itself to lie in wait for opportunities to attack the 
enemy with advantage, and to protract the calamities of war, we sicken 
at the cheerless and death-like prospect, and feel no emotions but those 
of horror and disgust. From the infirmities of our nature, war, as an 
ultimate appeal, is at times inevitable ; but the common interest and 
the common consent of mankind, require that the struggle should be 
speedy and decisive, and that the miseries of those who suffer by its 
consequences, without being partakers in its guilt, should not be unne- 
cessarily prolonged. The thunder may roll, and the bolt may fall; but 
when the storm is past, let us hope once more to see the atmosphere 
clear, and to enjoy the brightness of day, The calamities of the phy- 
sical world are temporary. Earthquakes, plagues and tempests have 
their season; but a protracted warfare is a perpetual earthquake, a 
perpetual pestilence, a perpetual storm; and to propose to any people 
the adoption of such a system, is to propose that they should resolve, 
not only to live in sorrow, in wretchedness, and in peril themselves, but 
to entail the same calamities on their descendants.” p. 41. 


We had long since flattered ourselves that we were too far 
removed from the early days of the French Revolution, to be in 
danger of hearing again this mawkish strain of sentimental hu- 
manity, We really thought it had expired with Anacharsis Cloots 
and La Reveillaire Lepeaux—with the theo-philanthropists, and the 
orators of the human race. But it seems that we were mistaken, 
and that we are fated to have it revived, not in the juvenile effusions 
of a boarding-school, but in a serious discussion of a great question 
of practical policy, by a grave and respectable person, who has 
lived many years, and published many quartos. Is Mr. Roscoe 
insensible of the absurdity of this burst of eloquence, and does he 
require to be told that if a war is unjust, it signifies very little whe- 
ther it is waged on the offensive or the defensive plan? ‘That if just, 
it ought to be made offensive or defensive, exactly as the one system 
or the other appears most likely to conduce to the only legitimate 
object of all war—that is, safe and honourable peace ?—This is the 
sound, unsentimental view of the quéstion, and this, we are confi- 
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dent, is the view that is taken of it by every real statesman in the 
kingdom, in spite of the more refined doctrines that may be main- 
tained by learned and ingenious persons at Liverpool. 
Our readers will scarcely believe that in a a upon such a 
subject, and published but a few months since, Mr. Roscoe has not 
thought fit to allude to the affairs of Spain. Perhaps this omis- 
sion, though singular, is on the whole prudent; for we cannot con- 
ceive how any person can bestow a moment's thought upon the 
situation of the peninsula, without being convinced of the utter 
my “pre of any attempts to negociate at the present moment. 
n the first place, we think it may be assumed as a principle, that 
a country should not begin to negociate, unless the state of affairs, 
and the dispositions of the enemy, appear at the time to afford 
some reasonable prospect of accommodation. ‘This principle, we 
apprehend, is true, even with respect to a country acting by itself, 
and if so, it must be much more evident of a country connected with 
allies whom its fonduct may either encourage or depress. —Now.to 
apply this doctrine. Does any such prospect appear at the present 
moment, or rather has there been a period during the whole war at 
which the difficulties on both sides were so completely insurmount- 
able? Does Mr. Roscoe think that, with all his love for ships, 
colonies, and commerce, Buonaparte will consent to quit Spain 
and Portugal? or has he himself so completely exhausted all his 
stores of affection and sympathy for freedom and national inde- 
pendence upon the early French Revolutionists, as to think that we 
ought to abandon these countries—to throw them as a sort of 
make-weight into the scale, now that at the end of a three years war 
they still give employment to three hundred thousand men, 
and, by the assistance of our victorious army, ex¢lude the enemy 
from all those ports, in which he hoped by this time to have pre- 
ared armaments for the invasion of England? No; but then 
there could be no harm in making offers, even if he were unrea- 
sonable enough to reject them; and we should at least have the 
comfort of knowing that we had done all in our power to put an 
end to a struggle so shocking to humanity. But im what light 
would such a step appear to Europe, and particularly to the 
nations of the peninsula? Should we not be considered by all the 
world as betraying weakness at a moment when it was most im- 
portant to display power, and as gunlty of vacillation under circum- 
stances that demanded constancy? Or would it be easy to éxplain 
to two nations, whose first impression would naturally be, that we 
were bringing them to market, and bartering them away to the 
invader—that whereas doubts had arisen in the minds of certain 
casuists and philanthropists, as to the lawfulness of the contest in 
which we were engaged with that just and merciful prince < 
eon, 
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leon, Emperor, &c. Kc. &c. Ke. Kc. therefore we had resolved to 
make him a proposition, at which we knew he would spurn, in order 
to put him in the wrong, and to satisfy the consciences of the afore- 
said philanthropic persons /—Has Mr. Roscoe quite forgotten that 
in the last proposition of peace which Buonaparte made to this 
country, he treated the Spaniards, who had taken up arms for their 
King and their freedom, as insurgents, as persons that might indeed 
become objects of his clemency, but whom he could never suffer 
to be parties im a negociation ;—so that every individual of that 
nation is pronounced by him to be a rebel, whom the universal 
feeling of mankind does not stigmatize as a traitor? Has any thing 
happened since that should induce him to recede from this prin- 
ciple? or could we even offer to negociate without appearing to 
admit that it was a doctrine which we were willing at least to dis- 
cuss—which we did not think it our duty instantly and peremp- 
torily to reject—which was neither so cruel nor so insulting as to 
render it unworthy of serious consideration? But it may be said 
that the Spaniards have abandoned their own cause, and repaid our 
assistance so as completely to absolve us from the duty of making 
any farther sacrifices in their behalf. Be it so, for the sake of 
argument, though even then the question of policy would remain 
undecided ; but still how would this reasoning apply to Portugal ? 
The Portuguese have embarked with us in the same cause, without 
reserve, and without retreat; they have fought bravely with us in 
the same ranks ; they have refused us no aid nor comfort which 
their limited means allowed ; they have endured with patience the 
burning of their towns and the devastation of their country ; they 
clung even in extremity to the hope of independence, and to their 
alliance with us ; they placed their whole trust in the goodness of 
their cause, and in the valour and faith of England. 

Just at the crisis of their fate, we are it seems to begin to nego- 
ciate at Paris, and coldly to discuss whether they are to be blotted 
from the list of nations. We are to enter into an intercourse of 
‘notes verbales,’ ‘ officieles,’ and ‘ demi-officieles ;’ to balance them 
against a sugar island, and to settle what is the precise quantity of 
ginger and spice to be sacrificed in order to redeem them from the 
last of their old extortioners and taskmasters, Loison and Junot. 

If it be said, that we should not enter into such considerations, 
we answer, that unless we mean to enter into them, it is evident from 
the state of affairs, and from the whole tenor of Buonaparte’s lan- 
guage and conduct that it is useless to negociate at all. But it is 
only wasting words to combat the notion of an immediate proposi- 
tion of peace from us. The country perceives, though Mr. Roscoe 
will not, that honour and interest alike demand that we should be 
true to our allies as long as they are true to us and to themselves— 
as long as they continue to distract the efforts, and resist the wae 
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of France ; and that all thoughts of negociation must be laid aside 
till either some new light breaks upon the affairs of the peninsula, 
er the whole scene closes in utter darkness. We have perhaps 
already said too much upon this subject, and shall trouble our 
readers with but one observation more, which the mention of Spain 
suggests to us with respect to Mr. Roscoe’s pamphlet. 

ineteen years have elgpsed since what is called the war of the 
first coalition began—years, every one of which has been marked 
by some grievous calamity inflicted upon the civilized part of the 
world by the various forms of revolutionary government which 
have sprung up in France. ‘The last three years in particular have 
been made memorable by an act of political wickedness exceeding 
in kind, and far exceeding in , even the worst of those by 
which it had been preceded. All that had been done before in 
Italy, in Holland, in Germany, and even in Swisserland, is thrown 
into the shade by the superior perfidy and atrocity of the circum- 
stances which have attended the invasion of Spain. This too is a 
transaction still pending—one to which our thoughts are naturally 
led by every thing that is most calculated to excite attention, and 
one which is immediately, and, as we should have thought, mse- 
parably connected with the subject on which Mr. Roscoe has 
thought fit to pro himself a guide to public opinion. And 
yet, though his 20 peat the coalesced powers in 1791 (whom, 
according to the invariable practice of the school to which he 
belongs, he represents as having aimed at the subjugation of France,) 
still burns, as we collect from various passages, with a warmth 
unabated by time or intervening events ; yet the fate of the people 
of Spain, on whom the French have actually inflicted all those evils 
which Avstria and Russia are wrongfully accused of having medi- 
tated against France, does not draw one single sigh of , nor 
extort one expression of moral indignation from this philoso 
and friend to the human race! There is a silence which is more 
expressive than words; and from this omission better than from 
any thing he could have said, we learn, first, how incomparably 
more precious the happiness of a nation is, when engaged in the 
sacred duty of insurrection, than when it is merely fighting for in- 
dependence under its lawful king, and its ancient government. In 
the next place, how much more natural it is to sympathize with the 
enemies than with the allies of England. And lastly, how impro- 
per it is to touch at all upon those parts of the Emperor Na 
eon’s history, which, in the present state of the public feeling, it is 
not possible to mention with praise. 

e owe some apology to our readers for having extended our 
remarks to such a length, upon a pamphlet as inconsiderable in 
point of merit as of size. But the subject is highly important, and 
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the name of the author may perhaps have given some currency to 
his opinions among those who are incapable of discerning either 
the mischievous nature of his principles, or the futility of the argu- 
ments by which those principles are defended. 

He was.fortunate in his first choice of a subject, and the public 
regarded with a liberal and becoming partiality the efforts of a 
man, who in a place and in a profession not supposed peculiarly 
favourable to such studies, had cultivated polite learning with 
tolerable success. When nothing is expected and something is 
produced, that something is sure to be rated above its value.— 
Surprize comes in to heighten admiration. In this way Mr. 
Roscoe has obtained for two moderately good books, a reputa- 
tion which, although already on the wane, we suspect still to be 
higher than that which he will maintain in the eyes of posterity, 
when the circumstances to which he owes it shall have in some 
measure ceased to operate, and his works be left to their intrin- 
sic'merits. ‘Those merits however we should not have felt our- 
selves particularly disposed to question, if he had not availed himself 
of whatever authority he may have derived from them, im order to 
propagate doctrines which we consider it to be among the foremost 
of our duties to resist. 

We agree with Mr. Roscoe im thinking it probable that the war 
can no longer be carried on without greater sacrifices than it has 
hitherto required—such as will materially affect the comforts of 
every individual, and put to a very severe proof the good sense, 
loyalty, and fortitude of the people of England. It is evident that 
nothing short of a clear and thorough cofvietion of their absolute 
necessity, can induce them to endure these privations with patience, 
and prevent them from expressing their discontent in such a way 
as would completely overpower the wiser part of the community, 
and compel the government te purchase a short respite on terms 
which would im effect lay us at the feet of France: and we there- 
fore regard all these attempts to shake that conviction, (which, we 
rejoice to say, is still pretty universal,) and all these whining decla- 
mations about the miseries of war, as so many blows aimed (unin- 
tentionally, to be sure, as faras Mr. Roscoe is concerned,) at the 
honour and independence of the country ; and we feel grateful to 
the distinguished statesman to whom this lamentation is addressed, 
that party feeling has not prevented him from maintaining out of 
office those doctrines on which he acted when in power; and 
that he has not shrunk from his share of whatever unpopularity 
may hereafter attend the prosecution of a contest unavoidable in 
its commencement, and the continuance of which, as the expe- 
rience of every succeeding year has proved, it assuredly does not 
depend upon any wish or effort of ours to determine. 

Art. 
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Art. VI... The: Historyof Ancient Wiltshire. By Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. Folio. Part. I. London. . Miller. 1810. 


q® is one of the advantages belongmg to the present day, that 
men of rank»and fortune have many objects, unknown in ruder 
times, to wean them, not only from sensual gratification, but also 
from amusements, not perhaps actually criminal, yet gross and 
inelegant. Duties there always were im that rank, as in every other, 
to be fulfilled.;.but-.the demands of duty are never unremitted ; 
and when the peer.or opulent commoner had discharged all that 
he owed to ‘his. country in parliament, or on the bench, and 
all that was due to his family or dependents at home, many irk- 
some voids would remain which could scarcely be filled up but by 
the pleasures of the chace and the table. But if in this condition 
of life,a man happened to be born with nerves too weak for 
such boisterous amusements, or if some portion of native taste, 
aided by education, happened to have given him a relish for intel- 
lectual enjoyment, the country presented an universal void, and 
neither conversation nor pursuits at all congenial to such a 
spirit were to be found but in the capital. Still, however, su- 
perior minds were condemmed, for the most part, to their country 
houses, with no resources but what were contained in a dull do- 
mestic library: for before the reign of Charles I. no family 
perhaps visited London from inclination alone ; the nobility were 
compelled (for all was then compulsion) to attend their duty in 
iament, and the members of the lower house, who generally 
eft their wives and children im the country, never considered them- 
selyes as domesticated any where but in their family houses. In 
the reign of his son, a philosophical spirit began to spread among 
the higher ranks, experiments were tried in London only, conver- 
sation took a more elegant and scientitic turn, and a great literary 
society was formed; these causes attracted from their country 
seats the graver and more inquisitive, while the prodigious im- 
provement, which in that dissipated reign took place in theatrical 
representations, held out an equally powerful lure for migration 
to the gay and the thoughtless ; but these were serious evils.—The 
absorption of talent and morals and influence in the capital where 
they are lost, and the subtraction of all those qualities, to which the 
yeomanry and peasantry of England had immemorially been taught 
to look with respect, were deeply felt. The country gentleman 
out of parliament is no where in his proper post, but at his 
country house. Where the lord of a village is resident, subordina- 
tion 
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tion and good manners at least are maintained ; in many instances 
even yet nal authority and example are exerted to better pur- 
poses. produce of an estate is immediately returned to those 
by whose labour it has been collected, and, im one view or other, 
pernicious indeed must be the example diffused by that family, 
whose presence is not better than its absence. Let us hail then 


the astonishing improvement which has of late taken place in those 
intellectual me * 


the love of nature, of rural » and 
lastly, of antiquarian iavestigations, which are every day sending 
men of opulence back to their country seats, not in their im- 


mediate operation, as so many sources of happiness and virtue to 
those on whom they operate, but in their consequences as bene- 
fits and blessings oullouing on the whole community. Compare, 
for example, the difference between the condition of a manor m 
the hands of a neglected and indigent tenantry, racked to support 
the luxury of a lord, who never condescends to visit them, the 
want of attachment and respect to an ummediate superior, the miser- 
able and exhausting husbandry which such management produces, 
with the situation of the same place and people, in the hands of a 
resident and skilful agriculturist ; compare again the innocent, the 
useful, and beneficent conduct of a country gentleman so employed 
with the outrages and havoc committed by his Nimrod grandfather. 
In the one case we shall be struck with the advantage of country re- 
sidence above that of London, im the other with the happy 
change of manners which has taken place in the country itself. 
Another attraction, which the taste and information of the pre- 
sent age have communicated to the country, though less useful 
perhaps, at least less immediately useful, though more elegant, is 
the spirit of planting and ornamental gardening, together with the 
kindred pursuit of botany. A third, to which, in point of utility, we 
scruple not to assign an important, though far subordinate station, 
is the modern pursuit of topography. ‘To this, when taken up 
by a man of rank and fortune, he will generally communicate 
much of that liberal spirit and feeling which belongs to his place 
and education ; the terms gentlemanly knowledge, indeed, are be- 
come proverbially contemptuous ;—but we think, very unjustly. 
To the opulent and dignified aspirant after topographical fame may 
properly be remitted much of the patient drudgery and pro- 
found investigation, which we have a right to require of the 
closet antiquary, or the scholar by profession; but in another 
quarter, our demands upon him increase in proportion ; from stich 
an antiquary we expect active, expensive, and personal surveys, 
together with liberal patronage of the fine arts, connected with 
his undertaking ; the employment of accurate draftsmen, orna- 


mental printers and first rate engravers. Of these fitnesses, a 
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of the expectations which would necessarily result from them, 
the author appears both in the present and a former instance, to 
have been peculiarly sensible. Myavening the dreary mountains 
of Wales, taste in Sir Richard Hoare operated as a stimulus 
equally powerful. with the crusading spirit of Giraldus ; with the 
same enthusiasm, though with less enterprize and exertion, he 
has now explored the innumerable barrows of his own interesting 
country. he the editor of Giraldus, he transformed a neglected 
and unadorned duodecimo into two of the most magnificent quartos 
which the press and the graver could supply. As ‘the antiquary 
of ancient Wiltshire, he has now produced an earnest of his 
future favours, exhibiting specimens of typography perhaps un- 
rivalled, and of engraving, less picturesque indeed, (for the nature 
of his subject would not admit of picturesque effect,) but more ex- 
uisitely finished than those which adorned the pages of his Giraldus. 
n the former work, however, he had only the second merit of an 
antiquary ; that of having traced and illustrated the footsteps of 
another : in the present ‘he is entitled to the first; he is a dis- 
coverer in the strictest sense. Yet it must not be dissembled that 
both these works, meritorious as they are on the whole, have consi- 
derable faults. With the defects of the Giraldus we have at pre- 
sent no concern. Those of the ancient Wiltshire are principally 
in the threshold of the work; and we trust it will not be thought 
invidious, if, for that reason, we assign to them the first place in 
our anjmadversions. Vestibulum ante ipsum, appears the well en- 
graved and ‘characteristic face of Mr. William Cunnington, the 
author's humble friend and co-adjutor, together with the following 
extraordinary dedication in capitals. 


* To Mr. William Cunnington, F. A. S. 

‘ Men illustrious for their noble birth, conspicuous character, or 
distinguished literary abilities, have, in general, engrossed the homage 
of dedications ; but on the present occasion I shall deviate from this 
long established custom, and gratify my private feelings by paying a 
tribute that is due to justice and friendship. 

‘To you, therefore, Sir, who first projected the plan of this history, 
and by your interesting collections and important discoveries, encou- 


raged me to pursue it, this work is most gratefully and appropriately de- 
dicated.’ : 


_ This worthy man, we believe, is now past the power of feeling 
either pain or pleasure upon earth, though fre lived to peruse this sin- 
gular address.— What he thought on this occasion, we pretend not to 
conjecture ; suffice it to say, that unless his feelings were of a dif- 
ferent texture from our own, he was not superlatively delighted. 
Most readers will remember the effect which Pope’s ill-judged 
epithet, ‘ low-born,’ produced on the mind of Mr. > but this 

VOL. ¥. NO. 1x. H instance 
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instance is even more unhappy, in as much as the inverted and 
indelicate compliment is more varied and ex .—From the 
Baronet’s former address, prefixed to, his Giraldus, we were pre- 
pared to expect something uncommon of the same species here, 
and something uncommon we have found. In an analysis of the 
sentiment called delicacy, which is found in some hearts, it may 
fairly bear a question, whether the officious and immoderate flat- 
tery of an inferior, or the gracious and coarsely avowed condescen- 
sion of a patron, be the more intolerable. 

The work commences with an introduction of thirty pages, to 
which is prefixed, in capitals, of which, either for the purpose of 
ormament or emphasis, the worthy baronet is extremely fond, 
this oracular motto, ‘ We speak from facts not theory.-—No+ 
thing surely could be more unfortunate than the choice, or at least 
the collocation of these words ; for it is in the introduction alone, 
that the author, unhappily for himself, indulges in that very spirit 
of theory, which is here disclaimed, and, for which, assuredly, he 
is not eminently gifted, either by nature, or the train of his studies. 
In the body of the work he bas every where proved himself an ac- 
curate observer, and distinct reporter of facts. From this unlucky 
abandonment of his own principle, be has rendered the introduction 
extremely weak and assailable,. It is not that Sir Richard 
Hoare has in this chapter collected what had been again and 
again assembled before, namely, all the scattered notices to be 
found in antiquity with respect to the first population of Britain, 
the names and situation of iis tribes, and the manner of its abori- 
ginal inhabitants; as this is in some sort a national work, such a 
repetition was more than tolerable, it was becoming, and in its pro- 
per place; but ‘ tecum labita et noris quam sit tibi curta supellex,’ 
would have been a seasonable caution to the author. He should 
here have confined himself to facts recorded by others ; as he has 
wisely confined himself in the body of the work to facts of his own 
observation. He should have remembered the convincing force of 
reason, or bewitching wildness of imagination, with which these 
few data have been expanded by Whitaker, Swkeley, and Borlase. 
It is not for a man’ of ordinary abilities to touch the confines of 
their Druid temple :—‘ within that circle vene ean move but they.’ 

Whether these strictures are harsh or unfounded the reader will 
be enabled to judge for humself, from the following: specification : 


«My present study is to consider Britain in its earliest and most 
savage state: and perhaps a more just, spirited, and appropriate ac- 
caunt could not have been given of our primitive Britons, than the 
following one given of the Fenni, by the masterly hand of the histo- 
vian ‘Tacitus, ‘ Fennis mira, feritas, feeda paupertas, non arma, non 
equi, hon penates, victui herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus, sola in, 
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sagittis spes quas inopia ferri ossibus asperant. Nec aliud infantibus 
ferarum imbriumque suffugium, quam ut in aliguo ramorum nexa 
contegantur, Sed beatius arbitrantur quam ingemere agris, illabo- 
rare domibus, &c. Such probably was the way of life, and such the 
habits of those Britons, who, in ancient times, resided upon our Wilt 
shire Downs, and in treating of their towns and tumuli, I shall have 
an opportunity of marking the strong resemblance between them and 
the Fenni. The numerous and diversified mausolea of their dead are 
every where apparent on the high grounds throughout England, but 
the habitations of the living have hitherto escaped unnoticed, and their 
discovery and investigation (i.e. the discovery and investigation of 
them) have fortunately been reserved for us.’ . 

Thus, with an inattention and inconsistency poe unpa- 

ralleled, does our author adopt for the prototype of his Wiltshire 
Belge, a tribe, who by the very terms of the quotation, are 
proved to have had no settled habitation whatever ; and in the same 
triumphs in the reflection, that he has first discovered their 
ouses, nay, their towns. But this is not all:—The miserable 
tribe, thus admirably delineated by the hand of Tacitus, had neither 
horses nor arms; no other clothing than skins: they grazed like 
cattle, they were wholly unacquainted with metals and with agri- 
culture.—Whereas, in the course of his work, our author has proved 
beyond a doubt, that the Belgic people, whose remains he has 
been occupied in investigating, and which remains were clearly 
distinguished from those of the Romans by the absence of the 
wheel in the construction of their pottery, Aad horses, arms of 
brass, and woollen cloth ; that they had assembled in considerable 
towns, that the vestiges of their agriculture, though not extensive, 
are incontestable, and finally, that some of their female ornaments 
were such as a modern fine lady would scarcely disdain to wear. 
Yet of the manners and habits of a people so far advanced im the 
arts and elegunces of life, does he discover an exact original in 
the brutal and barbarous Fenni! To be able to discriminate the 
evanescent and approximating shades of civilization, requires the 
eye of a phidicophes 3 but to bring together and to identify two 
conditions, almost from the extremities of human existence, im- 
plies am incapacity for such exercises of the understanding, to 
which we can scarcely assign a name. It is as if a Bhysiognomist 
were to confound the characteristic features of a Chinese and an 

European, of a New Zealander and an Hindoo. 
From this statement, however, combined with the appearances 
of ancient interments, disclosed by Sir Richard Hoare, arises a 
question of some curiosity, which we are not sorry to-see that 
he has forborne to discuss; namely, whether the aborigines of 
our island were ever in a state of barbarism spproaching to oe 
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of the Fenni? First it is certaim, that bythe characteristic per- 
severance of. savages,.canoes sufficient for their transportation, 
in calm weather, from the nearest point of the continent to Britami, 
might have been scooped by adzes of stone. It is probable also, 
that they who are not yet advanced so far in arts and knowledge as 
to construct houses for the living, would not have thought even 
of the rudest memorials for the dead. It is possible therefore, that 
sucha race may have existed, of whom no vestige remains, or was 
even left to their immediate descendants: on the whole, however, 
we incline to the contrary opinion. Improvements in the arts of 
life are always gradual ; and where the opportunities of observing 
* the remains of an ancievt people are at once so numerous, and of 
so decisive a nature as those which have occurred to our author, 
had any such gradation existed, appearances must have kept pace 
with it. The rude and shapeless tumulus, for example, might aed 
marked the first re bn absolute barbarism, and contained, with- 
out a cist or urn, remains of the first descendant from a pri- 
meval savage, accompanied by his arrow heads of flint, which had 
just superseded those of sharpened bone. Numerous gradations, 
im short, together with appearances in their interments correspond- 
ing to each, might be imagined: but the discoveries of Sir 
Richard Hoare, in the barrows of his Belge, evince, so far as 
we can perceive, not strictly speaking the workmanship of 
the same age, but certainly the same general state of civilization, 
the same period of human society. We are led to conclude, 
therefore, from an attentive consideration of the discoveries, for 
which we are indebted to our author, that instead of having 
migrated to Britain in a state resembling that of the Fenni, the 
aborigines of our island brought with them from the continent 
of Gaul, no inconsiderable portion of the arts and elegancies of 
life. This opinion is, in some degree, confirmed by the well 
known fact, that before they had been farther civilized by the Ro- 
mans, the inhabitants of the southern coast of Britain were acy 
counted a more polished people than their opposite neighbours on 
the continent. 

Wiltshire, which in the British era appears to have been the seat 
of a very numerous, as well! as civilized tribe, happily for the an- 
tigquary, has in a,great degree beev preserved from the desolating 
footsteps of cultivation. It is a country of down and sheep-walk, 
every where retaining upon its surface the impressions made upon 
it by the fitst inhabitants. Another circumstance, which has contri- 
buted to) e so many of their works entire to the present day, 
is, that the materials with which they were constructed, besides 
being generally useless for every other purpose, are peculiarly hard 
aud durable. x 
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‘To the general eye of observation,’ says our author, ‘ our Wilt- 
shire Downs appear as uninteresting es the moors of Yorkshire, or the 
fens in Lincolushire’; (surely very unlike the second, and more re- 
sembling the spacious and varied sheep-walks of Northumbedand thaa 
the first ;) ‘ bleak, desolate, and shelterless, and affording only a scanty 
subsistence to the numerous flocks that are pastured upon them; yet on 
these apparently barren and uninteresting spots we find the traces of an 
extensive British and Roman population, and the modern agriculturist 
confesses the superior excellence of those districts heretofore inhabited, 
and which are still decidedly marked by a more verdant and fertile 
soil.” 

This is not accurately expressed. We presume the author to mean, 
that in the midst of these barren wastes, there are insulated spots of 
fertility, Oases in the desert, the specific sites of British towns and 
villages, marked by a surface of peculiar verdure. As the passage 
stands at present, barrenness and fertility are evidently predicated of 
the same places. But to proceed,— here our attention is conti- 
nually arrested, by the works of the ancient Britons—strong for- 
tresses, circles, barrows, and other inequalities in the ground, 
which are evidently contrary to nature,’ meaning, as we suppose, 
artificial. 

Such was the interior of a country which struck the eye of this in- 
quisitive and opulent inhabitant, as affording abimdant matter for 
curious research. In the prosecution of his antiquarian adventures, 
our knight (for omne majus continet in se minus) found ’ squire of 
congenial spirit in Mr. W illiam Cunnington; whom he has honoured 
in the way already adverted to. 

“In every walk of investigation man acquires a penetrating 
eve, and rules of discovery familiar only to the initiated. The 
sportsman knows by certain indications where to expect game ; 
the miner metals; the explorer of fossil wood the object of his 
pursuit ; and the scientific drainer latent and unknown springs. Our 
experienced searchers had also their ‘ indicia ;’ (we use the author’s 
favourite word.) ‘ All maiden downs, (i.e. untouched by the plough,) 
bear a most even and smooth surface, and whenever we perceive the 
appearance of that surface altered by excavations and other irregu- 
larities, we may look with a prospect of success for the habitations 
of the Britons, and especially if the herbage is of a more verdant hue, 
and the soil thrown up by the moles of a blacker tint.’ On such spots 
our antiquaries fell to work, and never without success. ‘ Anal 
bones, (those of quadrupeds,) pottery, bricks, tiles, and coins of 
the lower empire,’ every where turned up. The last appearance 
might be supposed to indicate a Roman settlement; but in the 
absence of camps, iscriptions, &c, they may fairly be allowed 
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as evidence of the fact in proof. It appears, moreover, that at 
this period the Britons had no currency of their own. 

To facilitate his surveys, Sir Richard has laid out nine itinera, to 
each of which he assigns such a tract of adjacent country as he finds 
convenient. ‘Three of these are completed in the present volume, 
and we sincerely wish the worthy and indefatigable author health 
and spirits to finish what remains. It is a striking proof either 
of his own influence throughout a space so extensive, or of the neg- 
lected state of the country, that he has every where been allowed 
to prosecute his researches with as little interruption as if he had 
been digging ov his own estate. No antiquary had ever the same 
means or opportunities before Sir Richard Hoare; and no one 
ever availed himself more entirely of the advantages which he pos- 
sessed. In his knowledge of barrows he certainly stands unrival- 
led. He has reduced the subject to system, and has nearly 
invented a technical language in which to describe it. He has the 
long barrow, resembling the inverted bull of a ship; the bell 
barrow, with a margin expanding like the outer circumference of 
a bell; the bowl barrow; the druid barrow, a term borrowed 
from Stukeley, but proved by the author to have been generally 
destined to female interments ; the pond barrow ; the twin barrow ; 
the cone; and lastly, the broad barrow; all elaborate in their 
forms, and all, excepting the first, appearing to have been raised 
upon an outlie struck with geometrical exactness from a centre. 

ith a perseverance and expense unheard of before, great num- 
bers of these have already been, explored; and the arms, in- 
struments, bowls, urns, &c. (for urn burial appears among the 
Britons to have run parallel and been contemporary with the in- 
terment of entire bodies) have enriched the museum of Sir Richard 
Hoare, and by means of many exquisite engravings, the present 
volume, with a collection of British sepulchral antiquities, alto- 
gether unrivalled. 

It has been supposed by antiquaries, that mallets, battle axes, 
chissels, and other instruments of stone, belong to an earlier 
and ruder period than those of brass or copper; but this is 
mere hypothesis, and proceeds upon the improbability that 
those who understood the use of metals would continue to 
make use of tools so rude and inefficient as the other. The 
contrary is now demonstrated by the frequent occurrence of 
stone and metal instruments in the same barrow; and the fact 
may be accounted for, by recollecting first, that copper is too 
soft for many purposes of skill and labour; and secondly, that 
Cesar describes it as extremely scarce in Britain at the pe- 
riod of his invasion. And here we cannot forbear to = 
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a wish that Sir Richard: Hoare would subject some of his metallic 
celts or spearheads to an assay. Their appearances and complexion 
are probably very different ; for we have, seen some of pure cop- 
per, others resembling brass, and a third sort, which from their 
paleness, seemed to have been alloyed with tm. The numbers too 
and the magnificence of these barrows which, excepting a few in- 
stances, appear to have covered the remams of persons who had died 
in peace, and were often family-deposits, prove a very considerable 
population in the tract im question.—Society had always its grada- 
tions, and, in the British period, there must have existed, im pro- 
portion to the mass of the people, as few who could afford such 
elaborate memorials, ‘such artificial mountains piled upou their 
bones, as in the fourteenth century could defray the cost of a re- 
cumbent statue, or in the present, a bust by Nollekins; yet there are 
no diminutive tumuli: those who could not do much for their de- 
parted friends would, it seems, do nothmg. How many thousands 
therefore of the Belge must lie unmarked! Again; compared with 
the rest of the island, every thing im.these remains proves not only 
the comparative numbers, but the civilization and opulence of 
the British Belge. In the wastes of the North of England, and, 
with our authar’s leave, m Wales also, such memorials are either 
very rare, or of later date, and their contents for the most part 
Sycavpos avSpaxwy. ' 

A singular practice seems also to have prevailed in the Britons of 
Wiltshire, namely, that of placing their dead Lodies in short cists ex- 
cavated out of the chalk, with their knees drawn up and their legs 
nearly in a perpendicular posture. The practice, from its frequency, 
was plainly not accidental in its origin; but had its rise probably 
in some unknown superstition. Sir Richard’s illustration of it will 
prove once more how perilous it is for some persons to plunge 
mto the depths of theory. ‘This I conceive to be the most 
ancient form of burial, and the same alluded to in the Holy 
Scriptures. And Jacob gathered up his feet into the bed, and 
yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people.’ Now, 
to say nothing of our author’s utter ignorance of the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘ gathered unto his people,’ what connexion, we would 
ask, is there between the attitude of a dyimg man in his bed and 
the position of his corpse in the grave? But thus Tenderden steeple 
is the cause of Goodwin Sands. For some reason now imexpli- 
cable, the long barrows were uniformly uninteresting, as they were 
found to contain little more than skeletons. 

We take leave of the worthy Baronet for the present, with 
gratitude for the pleasure which his magnificent work has afforded 
us, and with earnest.and assured expectation of more. Will he con- 
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descend to accept a friendly hint at parting ?, He is now fast ap- 


proaching to holy ground of Stonehenge, with pleasure no 


doubt ; but with pleasure, we trust, not unchecked by awe. - In 
the-midst of this animating scene, let him not, we entreat him, 
mistake the enthusiasm of taste for the inspiration of gevius. On 
that subject he may be assured, that the day of genius, and of erudi- 
tion also is past ; yet the Phoenician and the Briton, the Roman 
and the Dane, by their several advocates, by Sammes, and by Cam- 
den, by Jones, and by Stukeley, will severally claim his patronage, 
and ask his judgment ; but let him remember his own motto, and 
be obdurate. - Let him dig, delineate, describe, engrave, (be tibi 
erunt artes;) but beware of theory, ‘ for that way madness lies.’ 
Above all, when he approaches the mysterious precinct of Abury, 
let him see, or dream he sees, the awful form of Chyndonax* un- 
dulating through all its windings, and let him hear aud obey the 
warning voice of the Archdruid—éxas ixas dsis aAilpos. 





Art. VII. Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled ‘ The Question, &c.’ 
By the Right Honourable Sir Jobn Sinclair, Bart. M. P. 
Author of the History of the Public Revenue of the British 
Empire. London. Cadell ; Stockdale; Richardson. 1810. 


WweE concluded our last number with an expression of regret 

that we were prevented, at that time, from accompa- 
nying Sir John on his second sally; we now proceed to solicit the 
benevolent attention of our readers to the Right Honourable Ba- 
ronet’s new exploits against the Bullion Committee. 

He who undertakes to compose two successive treatises on the 
same subject, and under the same circumstances, has two main ob- 
jects to keep in view: the one, to preserve such a similarity as will 
make him tolerably consistent with himself; the other, to introduce 
so much wariety as will prevent absolute sameness. Of Sir John’s 
power of differing from himself he had already exhibited such strik- 
Ing specimens, that he might very reasonably consider his reputa- 
tion on that point as established ; and, though he has not altogether 
omitted on the present occasion, to furnish new proofs of this happy 
versatility, it must be owned that he appears to have directed his 
chief attention to the other object; and to have studiously given to 
this second pamphlet a strong fainily likeness to the first ; a resem- 
blance ‘ qualem decet esse sororum ; partly indeed produced by a 





* A kind of nom de guerre assumed by Stukeley, when verging to dotage, 
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pretty free transcription from the elder: to the younger of these 
kindred dissertations. ; 

Upon dissection, the frame or skeleton will he found to be nearly 
the same in both ; though there is a trifling change in the nomen~ 
clature of the parts, and a few of the: members are slightly dislo- 
cated. It may be proper to notice very shortly some of these va- 
riations. 

This pamphlet is distinguished by ¢wo title pages; in the first 
of which Sir John’s rank and qualifications are omitted, for the 
stra of introducing a motto from Sir James Steuart’s ‘ Po- 
itical Economy ;’ in the second, the motto is displaced in its turn, 
to make room for the titles of Sir John, as Right Honourable and. 
M. P. with the ‘farther designation (to prevent counterfeits) of 
‘author of the History of the Public Revenue of the British Empire.’ 
This mode of multiplymg, and, at the same time, varying the bap- 
tismal registers of his literary offspring is, we believe, peculiar to 
Sir John. 

After this double annunciation, we have, as usual, an ‘ address 
to the reader ;’ which is followed by an ‘ advertisement ;’ which is 
followed by ‘ preliminary observations; which are followed b 
‘remarks on Mr. Huskisson’s pamphlet ;’ which are followed by 
‘ political maxims ;’ which are followed by the ‘ conclusion ;’ which 
is followed by a ‘ postscript.’ 

We need not eae on the skill which Sir John has displayed 
m this instance, in the manner of arraying his forces; it being 
evident that the disposition by which the ‘ preliminary observations’ 
are made to occupy and strengthen the centre of bis hand, is a most 
masterly manceuvre; and that the ‘ conclusion,’ naturally the 
weakest and most assailable part, is admirably protected by the 
‘ postscript; whilst the more advanced station which his postscripts 
have heretofore been accustomed to fill, is guarded by a strong 
veteran detachment from the former pamphlet, in the ranks of 
which we find interspersed only a very few sentences which the 
most scrutinizing eye is capable of | distinguishing as flew re- 
cruits. 

Foremost among the arguments which Sir John has enlisted in 
his service since the date of his other publication, are two facts, 
(as he by courtesy calls them,) which he announces m the first sen- 
tence of his ‘ address to the reader;’ the one ‘ a fall in the price of 
gold,’ confirmed by his assurance that it ‘ will be still lower ;’ the 
other a ‘ state of exchange with Ireland,’ which affords, Sir John 
says, a ‘ decisive proof that abundance of currency has nothing to 
do with the rate of exchange.’ By the fortunate discovery of these 
two facts, he conceives that he shall effectually ‘ put an end to any 
prolonged discussion ; —an expectation which would no doubt have 
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been realized, had it not most perversely happened that geld, which 
when the Committee reported was ‘ about 16} per cent. above the 
mint price,’ has risen, (instead of falling,) to about 25 per cent.: and 
were it not clearly shewn, by the terms of Sir John’s own statement, 
Ist, that the exchange with Ireland was 18 per cent. against that 
country in the year 1804, when the circulation of bank paper in 
Ireland, as compared with that of England, was in the proportion 
of 3 to 16; Ireland then having a circulation of 3,000,000, and 
England of about 16,000,000: 2dly, that the exehange rose to par, 
upon a reduction of Irish paper, to 2,400,000/. English paper re- 
maining nearly the same m amount as before ; and Sdly, that the 
exchange continues at par, notwithstanding the re-augmentation of 
Trish paper from 2,400,000/. to 3,100,000/. there having been a 
contemporaneous augmentation of paper in England, from sixteen 
to about twenty-two millions. If Sir John’s financial and political 
occupations should permit him ever to waste a moment upon the 
theory of weights and measures—if his attachment to the more fan- 
ciful ‘ balances’ of ‘ trade and of payments’ has not led him to look 
with contempt upon ordinary scales and steel-yards, he may satisfy 
himself by no very laborious investigation, that when an equilibrium 
has been destroyed by too great a weight on one side, it may be re- 
stored either by subtraction of the excess of that weight from ove 
scale, or by the addition of a correspondent weight to the other; 
and that when the equilibrium between the two scales has been 
by either of these processes established, it is not necessarily de- 
ra again by equivalent additions to both. 

aving thus, in the address to the reader, disposed of the whole 
of the subject in two sentences, and ‘ put an end to any prolonged 
discussion,’ by shewing that there is in fact nothing to discuss, our 
author thinks the way is sufficiently cleared for his ‘ advertisement,’ 
which he accordmgly commences at p. 15, with a lamentation 
* that any controversy regarding the circulation of the country 
should arise at a moment when we have so many other important 
questioris to distract our attention,’ and forthwith plunges into the 
very thickest of that controversy of which he thus laments the 
existence, and of which a few pages before he had announced the 
termination. 

This epic arrangement of our author, by which he begins m the 
middle of his subject, cruelly puzzles and perplexes the critic, who 
‘ toils after him in vain.’ If Sir John’s gestation had been left to 
nature indeed, it appears that he would have been first delivered 
of that part of his work which now begins at page 55; for it is 
there that he first gratifies us with the following cheering assurance. 

* I shall proceed to the principal object I had in view in publishing 
this work, namely, to state those Poxitica, Maxims, which or? 
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the ideas which have occurred tome wpon the subjects of com and paper 
eurrency, the meaning of which, | hope, that any author, of even 
common penetration, will find “ttle difficulty in comprehending. 

. * It may be proper to add, to prevent any idea bemg entertained, 
that these observations are published at the instigation of any party in 
the country, that they have not been communicated to a single member 
of either house of parliament; and that the individual who writes 
them, is alone either implicated in, or responsible for their contents.’ 

.. Then follow. the ‘ political maxims, in which Sir John has thus 
providently claimed his right of literary property; a right which 
we shall most cheerfully coutribute to establish, by thus publicly 
declaring, that the said Maxims explanatory of the ideas which 
have occurred to Sir John are, for the most part, no other than 
the ‘ Ax1oms’ promulgated in his former pamphlet, avd already 
by us communicated to our readers. We further declare that we think 
them innocent of any undue extent of meaning, such as an author (or 
even reader of penctration would ‘ find difficulty in comprehending.” 
We are also ready in the most. unequivocal manner to avow_ our 
conviction that, among the political parties which at present divide 
and distract the country, there is not one which we believe capa- 
ble of having ‘ imstigated’ such ‘ observations ;’ nor any member 
of either House of Parliament whom we can consider as ‘ respon- 
sible’ for them, except the writing ‘ individual,’ who ‘ is alone im- 
plicated in their contents.’ 

The novelty for which these maxims, or axioms, as here pre- 
sented to the reader, ave principally remarkable, is the specifica- 
tion of the six crying evils attendant on coin; which is predicated 
to be 1° too bulky;—2° unattamable, because too highly valued 
abroad ;—3° subject to wear;—4° obnoxious to clipping and 
sweating ;—5° apt to be hoarded ;—and 6° liable to be stolen. 

Sir John’s researches into antiquity, and his acquaintance with 
the manners of more simple and unadulterated stages of society, 
have furnished him with a list of articles heretofore employed as 
money, which are free from this combination of inconveniences ; 
and the substitution of which he unquestionably would have re- 
commended in the place of gold and silver, had we not been 
already more unexceptionably provided. 

‘ The ancient Britons,’ says he, ‘ used iron rings or plates as money. 
The Spartans preferred’ (to this British custom, * iron bars quenched in 
vinegar that they might not serve for any other purpose. Seneca 
observes that anciently’ (that is before the time of the Britons and Lod 
tans) ‘ there’ (q. where?) ‘ was stamped money of leather. The Hol- 
landers in 1574 coined great quantities of pasteboard. Cowries, a kind 
of shell, are made use of as money on the coast of Africa and in the 
East Indies. All these sorts of money are of little or no intrinsic value.’ 
p. 43, 44. n 
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' Any one of these media, it must be confesssed, would be 
clearly preferable to those metals inaccurately called ‘ precious,’ 


which Sir Johm has at length happily succeeded in disqualifying. 


‘Tron,’ it is true, might be bulky ; and ‘ pasteboard,’ as well as lea- 
ther, subject to wear; ‘ cowries’ might be hoarded in the cabinets 
of conchologists—and the profligacy of the times is such that there 


is no absolute assurance vows theft. But none of these articles’ 
o 


are liable to the second of Sir John’s objections, that of being too 
highly valued abroad : and even if the practice of ‘ coimitig paste- 
board,’ which is now among the artes deserdive, could be happily 
restored, and that of ‘ stamping leather’ transferred from the excise 
to the mint, there are probably few ns who would set about 
clipping either of those materials; and still fewer, we imagine, who, 
except for the sake of exercise, and as a substitute for Sir John’s 
dumb-bells, would take the trouble of ‘ sweating a vinegar bar.’ 
Public convenience therefore need not have been sacrificed, nor 
public security hazarded by the use of on and silver, even if no 
other invention than those which Sir John has here recorded had 
been within our reach. 
* But paper, as Sir John justly observes, unites to all the advan- 
belonging to each of these ruder materials, two which are 
peculiar to ttself—‘ the one of the utmost concern to the good faith 
and security of private life; the other of the highest national and 
political importance.’ 

“When an individual is plundered of coin,’ (says Sir John in a note,) 
‘ there are no means of distinguishing it from the other specie in circu- 
lation.’—‘ But notes,’ proceeds Sir John, ‘ may be marked—or the pay- 
ment stopped—and any loss thereby prevented.’—p. 60. 

It is true that this objection applies not to gold and silver exclusive- 
ly, but to almost any of the ancient substitutes—excepting perhaps 
the Lacedemonian tron bar—of which it may be surmised that if 
each man was at liberty to ‘ quench’ for himself, he might possibly 
be able to detect his own bar im circulation, by recognizing the 
flavour of his home-made vinegar. ‘This, however, is a question 
for antiquaries and chymists. 

But of far greater importance is the national advantage, and na- 
tional security, which, unconsciously to ourselves, we are now ev- 
joying, and are likely to enjoy, from the gradual expatriation of our 
coin. ‘ There are various sorts of blindness,’ (says Ocellus Lu- 
canus,) among nations as among individuals. The first, and most 
pardonable, as well as that ubout which there is the least dispute,” 
(he observes,) ‘ is not to see. But the most perverse and incurable,” 
(continues he,) is to see in a false light; and to attribute visible 
effects to other causes than those which in fact have produced 


them.’ 
Under 
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Under this latter sort of obscuration this country has. long la- 
boured. We are all sensible indeed that we have not yet been 
Sctually mvaded. The preparations of our inveterate foe for this 
unhallowed purpose bave manifestly been relaxed. But this relax- 
ation and apparent abandonment of his purpose have by the bulk 
of the community we fear been most uothinkingly attributed either 
to the more advanced state of our preparations to repel the enemy, 
or to the occupation of his arms in other quarters of the world.— 
It remained for Sir Jobn to dissipate this dangerous illusion by 
revealing the important principle which governs all questions. of 
invasion. The attraction of the invading power is, according to 
Sir Johan, in the direct ratio of ‘ the abundance of coin or bullion’ 
in the country proposed to be invaded. — 


* In regard to nations,” says he, ‘ abundance of coin or bullion becomes 
the immediate object of an invading enemy.’ 


The foundation of our security therefore against this last of 
evils was, in fact, laid in the Restriction Bill, at the re-commence- 
ment of the war; and one should almost believe that the principle 
had not been wholly unsuspected by those who then made the 
duration of that measure commensurate with the continuance of a 
state of hostility. _ Be that as it may, it is now clear to what our 
growing security in this respect is to be attributed: and if invasion 
should yet unfortunately take place, those who maintain and pro- 
mulgate with Mr. Huskisson that large quantities of guineas are 
hoarded ; and those more pernicious persons who justify this asser- 
tion by their practice, will be alone responsible for the calamities 
which they will have brought, upon themselves, and upon their 
country. Happily however as well as justly the greater part of 
the calamities of a successful invasion would fall upon those 
obnoxious individuals; while to the country, in general, they would 
be alleviated, in proportion as paper has become the sole medium 
of circulation. ‘ For,’ says Sir Jobn, ‘ the paper currency pecu- 
liar to a country, if he (the enemy) succeeds in his views of con-+ 
quest, is of no use to him; whilst it circulates among those who 
place confidence in the government, under whose sanction it had 
been issued.’—p. 60. note. 

The species of currency ‘ peculiar to this country,’ is a paper not 
exchangeable for cash. This is our true palladium. e€ most 
triumphant and relentless conqueror could not possibly apply such 
paper to any use which, in the estimation of Sir Johu at least, 
would materially diminish iis value; nor, could be check its cir 
culation among those who should continue ‘ to place confidence in 
the government,’ which he might have thought fit to overturn. : 
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It would be unjust to our ingenious author, and unfair to 
the argument, to quit this topic of the comparative merits of the 
precious metals and paper ‘currency, without bringing into view 
one other consideration of a higher and more solemn nature, with 
which it is enforced ina subsequent part of the pamphlet. 

As a financier, as a politician, as'a lover of his country, enough 
has been said by Sir John to discredit gold and silver. It remained 
to consider theny as a philosopher and philanthropist. Ejfodiuntur 
opes, (says the learned Syntaxis.) Refining on this general reflec- 
ton, Sir John calls: our attention in pp. 64, 65, to the manifest 
imjustice and cruelty incident to. the process of extracting the ore 
of the precious metals ‘ from the bowels of the earth.’ We must 
observe, however, that with a generosity, or even prodigality of 
forbearance, which sufficiently evinces his confidence in the ge- 
nuine strength of his argument, he omits. to fortify it, as he might 
have done, by contrasting the subterraneous situation of the miner 
with the wholesome occupation of the eful and imnocent rag- 
man, whose industry is employed in collecting in open day the raw 
material of our present currency. 

The preference of paper over coin is thus sufficiently established 
by Sir John’s single authority. Suddenly, however, he appears to 
grow weary of the undivided responsibility which he had so jea- 
ously claimed to himself in his ‘ political maxims,’ and mforms 
us that he has compared his opinions with those of Sir James 
Steuart, and having premised that ‘ every word Sir James Steuart 
says respecting com and currency merits the attention of those 
who wish to be master of those mtricate subjects,’ he proceeds 
to subjoin, for the consideration of the reader, those passages 
which seemed to him the most essential. 

Thus is readily obtaimed a sufficient mass of excellent matter. 
But as it is our author’s peculiar boast that he has, on every occa- 
sion, extremely compressed his materials ; which otherwise, from 
their expansive nature, might have swollen into ‘a pamphlet as long 
as Mr. Huskisson’s; as to transcribe ‘ every word’ of Sir James 
Steuart’s fourth book, however valuable, would have been to incur 
the possible charge of prolixity : and further as that book contains, 
together with much able reasoning in favour of paper currency, a 
number of equally cogent arguments illustrating the dangers to 
which it may lead, it is evident that the indiscriminate adoption of 
the whole, would neither have been consistent with the peculiar 
brevity, nor favourable to the peculiar system of our author. 
Whereas, by magnanimously leaving, for the convenience of such 
of his adversaries as may want them, all those of Sir James’s opi- 
nions which militate against his purpose, and by copying and 
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adorning with additional remarks those which seemed ‘ the most 
essential to it,’ he effects the necessary abridgment, and at the 
‘same time inoculates his venerable colleague with his own doc- 
trines. The reader, henceforth, under the guidance of the twin 
baronets, is scarcely aware whether it is Sir John or Sir James 
whe is directing him through the mazes of political economy ; till 
having listened to their joint exhortations through six long divisions 
of the postscript, he 1s dismissed at the conclusion of it by Sir 
John with the following affecting benediction :—‘ These doctrines 
are tnvaluable, and are completely justified by the recent experience 
of this country. Those who cannot feel their importance do not 
merit the name of statesmen.’ p.74. 

The peculiar fituess of Sir John to decide on all matters of 
finance ; the anxiety of the Mercantile Body to engage him as their 
principal and favourite champion ; the zeal with which he under- 
took their’ cause; the condescension displayed by him in pro- 
posing to. the Bullion Committee on the 19th of April a fit 
model for the Report then under their consideration ; such are the 
topics which claim the attention of the reader, when he is recalled, 
by the natural order of the work, from the conclusion to the * Pre- 
liminary Observations.’ We refer to the work itself, for a copy 
of that letter to the Chairman of the Bullion Committee, in which 
Sir John communicated his invaluable Axioms or Maxims, explain- 
ing, at the same time, in terms of the most graceful urbanity, the 
conduct by which the Committee might ensure to themselves his 
entire approbation. The unhappy sequel is thus reiated : 


‘ No NoTIce was TAKEN of this communication.’ Whoever will 
give themselves the trouble of reading it, will probably admit, that if 
any mischief shall arise from the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
they were fairly warned, on the 19th of April last, of the dangerous 
consequences which would result from the measures they intended to 
propose. 

‘ The Report, though ordered to be printed on the 8th of June, did 
not reach me, in Edinburgh, till about the 16th of August. I happened 
then to be on the eve of setting out for London, and resolved to take the 
Report with meas a companion during the journey. It is impossible to 
express the astonishment and regret which I felt on the perusal of that 
performance. 

* On my arrival in London, I found the whole mercantile world in the 
utmost distress, which was greatly aggravated by the idea, that the 
Report would be acted upon as soon as Parliament reassembled. Not 
@ person seemed resolved, either to maintain the advantages, or to vin- 
dicate the solidity of the established currency of the country. I could 
hot therefore resist the inclination which I felt, to come forward at such 
& crisis; being apprehensive that the Bank Directors might.be deterred 
from acting with sufficient energy in checking the mistortunes of the 
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commercial world at that time, ualess they were convinced, that the 
doctrines of the Commitiee were not so universally admitted as they 
had been led to imagine, and consequently might not be ultimately 
adopted. J was thence led to publish some observations on the Report 
of the Committee, which have been for some time before the Pub- 
lic’ (pp. 34, 35.) 

From this modest narrative it incontestably appears that to Sir 
John zione will our posterity be indebted for the preservation (if 
fortunately it shall be preserved) of an unadulterated paper money. 
He first discovered the incurable unwieldiness, and other defects of 
coin; he foresaw, as a consequence of the Bullion Committee, 
the invasion of the Gauls, and the danger of the Capitol ; he, like 
the winged guardian of that Capitol, gave warning of the danger 
on the 19th of April. The Committee, taking advantage of his 
absence, published their report: but he returned; he comforted 
the whole mercantile me ; and their tears were changed to 
smiles. He encouraged the Bank Directors, and he printed his 
first pamphlet. 

- Dy after this, been led to peruse’ Mr. Huskisson’s pub- 
lication, he thought himself bound in duty to write some remarks 
on that performance. But Mr. Huskisson’s misconceptions were 
so numerous, that Sir John’s patience appears to have abandoned 
him at the 19th page ; and he has found hunself compelled to leave 
us a mere fragment of that critical essay, which he had projected 
for our instruction. Of that fragment, however, it is our duty to 
lay before our readers a short analysis. 

Mr. Huskisson had stated, that the work which he submitted 
to the public, had been originally prepared for ‘an indulgent and 
limited circle of friends ;’ a statement which Sir John does not con- 
trovert: ‘ But (says he, p. 40.) I should be glad to know, if the 
communication of these opinions was restricted to particular mem- 
bers of the Committee, w/y it was not general? Nothing can be 
more adroit than Sir John’s device of thus tying down his adversary 
to the performance of two incompatible conditions. Neither is this 
defect the most unsatisfactory part of Mr. Huskisson’s work. ‘ In- 
stead of resting on the improved experience of modern times, he 
has suffered his judgment to be warped by a Locke and other au- 
thors of former periods.’ But such authority ‘ im questions of poli- 
tical economy, can no longer be recognized.’ e nature of all 
demonstration must depend on ‘ the circumstances of the times,’ 
(p. 38.) in which the reasoner happens to live. What may formerly 
have been true ‘can never be applicable to such an era as that m 
which we live.” (ibid.) Mr. Locke’s doctrines, in political econo- 
my, are, like ‘ the ancient dogmas of a Columelly,” in practical 
agriculture, perfectly obsolete ; and are alike superseded in modern 
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times by an improved philesophy in both sciences, the teacher of 
which Sir John’s modesty forbids him distinctly to name. 

What might be Mr. Huskisson’s answers to others of Sir Jobn’s 
charges against him, we do not venture to conjecture; but to the 
masterly, though chastened ridicule, with which he is thus assailed 
for having ‘ suffered himself to be misled by ancient authors,’ we 
imagine that he would reply by declaring his consent to appeal 
to no more than two, and those very modern authors, whose works, 
though extremely voluminous, and perhaps unnecessarily multiplied 
in their editions, contain in each copy but one single sentence ; 
upon the construction of which alone the whole question between 
him and Sir John Sinclair turns. These authors are the late Mr. 
Abraham Newland, and the present Mr. Henry Hase. And the 
controverted construction arises on the meaning of the words ‘ I 
PROMISE TO PAY.’ 

This however forms but a small part of the difficulties which 
Mr. Huskisson has to encounter in the contest. Sir John having 
once more put aside all authorities living or dead, except his own, 
proceeds to disport himself in the field which he has thus cleared ; 
and to perplex his discomfited antagonist with a rapid succession 
of contradictory aphorisms. : 


‘ The coin of a country,’ (says he) * may be compared to its roads; 
ror neither the roads nor the currency of a country produce any thing.’ 


While Mr. Huskisson is entangled in the maze of this unex- 
pected similitude, he comes upon him with the following propo- 
sition : 

* From fifty to sixty millions carrying on our agriculture, our com- 
merce, and our manufactures, and producing a revenye (and conse- 
quently a national force) altogether incredible, are created by paper 
money. 

Taking advantage of the state of stupor into which he natu- 
rally supposes his victim te be thrown by blows coming in such 
a directions, our merciless author now pours upon him ‘ the 
fall of stocks’—‘ the increase of bankruptcies’—‘ the shock of 
mercantile confidence’—‘ al/ of which,’ he declares, ‘ may partly 
be owing to other circumstances; but a considerable share of the 
mischief ought certainly to be attributed to the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee.’—p. 54. 

Turning, however, from this gloomy side of the picture, and 
leaving Mr. Huskisson to the undisturbed solution of the difficul- 
ties propounded to him, we proceed with pleasure to collect the 
remaining fragments of the argument scattered through the various 
divisions of Sir John’s eniagiien, which prove all our prosperity to 
have flowed erclusively from the substitution of paper for coin. 

VOL. Vv. NO. Ix. I We 
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Well aware that the impression made by an argument, like that 
produced by any other projectile, is proportionate to the frequency 
of its impulse; Sir John very wisely borrows, from 12 and 
13 of his former pamphlet, the important financial ent, by 
which it appears (as we stated in our last Number) that the taxes 
paid by this country in 1809 exceeded, by about 39 millions, the 
amount of our revenue in 1796. During the period which has 
since elapsed, Sir John has vainly attempted to discover any change 
in our geographical position; any unusual variation of the com- 
pass, any electrical phenomena, or anomalies in the state of oar 
atmosphere; any changes in our physical, or moral, or political 
constitution, which can have ‘ enabled us to go on,’ and even to 
thrive under an accumulation of difficulties, excepting only the 
substitution of paper for coin. 


‘If the circulating medium was reduced to [what was] its amount 
in 1796, (which would necessarily result from the suggestions of the 
Bullion Committee,) Sir John much questions whether, instead of rais- 
ing our present augmented revenue, and maintaining our ptesent ex- 
tended establishments, we should be able to pay even the nineteen mil- 
lions which were raised in the year 1796.’—p. 19. 

‘ The ability to pay taxes,’ says he, ‘ entirely depends on the abua- 
dance of the circulating medium.’—p. 42. 

‘Paper currency,’ he affirms, ‘ has no intrinsic value. The nation 
has it for nothing ; and this forms its principal advantage.’—p. 44. 

Let us then sum up, with no less wonder than gratitude, the in- 
scrutable qualities, and ineffable blessings of an unlimited paper 
currency. It ‘costs nothing.’ It ‘ produces nothing.’ Yet it alone 
enables us to ‘ pay all our taxes. —It ‘ creates our agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures.’—It ‘maintains a force altogether 
incredible. —It is calculated to prevent invasion, which must 
therefore (as the law at present stands) be postponed till six 
months after a definitive treaty of peace. 

Having thus pursued, link by link, the whole chain of our au- 
thor’s reasoning, and twice conducted the reader, though necessa- 
rily by tortuous routes, to the ‘end of this important treatise, we 
are compelled once more to return upon our steps for the purpose 
of taking another glance at the two title pages. 

We confess that we were, at first, unable to comprehend why 
Sir John, amid the blaze and radiance of his accumulated honours, 
should imagine that any additional splendour could acerue from the 
revived imputation to himself, in title page No. 2. of his History 
of the Public Revenue; one of his earliest, and, without disparage- 
ment to any of his other works, the most obscure of his per- 
formances. We have, however, since discovered the real policy 
of Sir John’s reproduction of this his first-born progeny. oo 
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* The subjects of coin arf paper currency (he hes observed, p. 31,) 
are questions of great difficulty, regarding which, much may be said on 
both sides; and in the deciding of which persons may, J trust, tairly and 
conscientiously, entertain discordant opinions.’ 

It is already known to our readers that Sir John exhibited, in a 
paper called the Contrast, some specimens of this ‘ conscientious 
discordance’ between his opinions in 1797 and 1810. But this 
avowal, he seems to have apprehended, might lead to the sup- 
position that he had shifted his opinions only once im the course of 
the discussions on the Bank restriction. ‘To refute this supposi- 
tion, he quotes (p. 23) from the third volume of his History of 
the Revenue, published in 1803, the following extract. 

‘ It is hardly possible to suppose, that the Bank of England, as at 
— constituted, can ever again open to any efiective purpose, as the 
east rumour of war, or any continuance of an unfavourable state of 
exchange, must compel it to shut again its coffers, and to suspend its 
payments in cash.’ 

It is thus clearly shewn, that, in 1803, our author maintained an 
opinion essentially different from either of his opinions of 1797 and 
1810. In 1797, we have seen him strenuously resisting the Re- 
striction of the Bank, and predicting cuin to the Empire if cash 
payments be not instant/y resumed; in 1803, as he now apprises 
us, he maintained the impossibility of the Bank’s ever resuming 
cash payments; and in 1810, we behold him the chosen cham- 
pion of the present system, by which the Bank is to open at the 
expiration of six months after the peace. ‘These three opinions 
appear to comprehend every possible variety of which the subject 
admits; and therefore the inference with which he follows up the 
above quotation from his publication of 1803, that ‘ nothing can 
be more unfair than to attribute any change of opinion in [to] 
the anthor of that work,’ is plainly conclusive, and irresistible. 

Turning over this second title page we again find ourselves at 
the ‘ address,’ or preamble. Of the four sections of which it 
consists, the two which Sir John put forward as the foundation 
and conclusion of his labours, have already been noticed, viz. 
1. ‘ The fall im the price of gold’ 2. ‘ The rate of exchange with 
Ireland.’ We must not however wholly pass by the two remaining 
sections. 3. ‘ On the Bank of England being compelled to pur- 
chase gold at any price, to carry on its circulation.’ 4. ‘ Upow the 
fall in the value of the funded property of the country, in conse- 
quence of the proceedings of the Bullion Committee.’ 

Sir John having informed us, ov the authority of Mr. Merle, 
that bullion, which had been at 15}, is now only at 84 per cent. 
above the Mint price; the bigoted admirers of coin might anti- 
cipate an intention, on the part of the Bauk, of preparing for the 
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resumption of cash payments. But, in-Section 3, Sir John fairly 
warns us that if the Bank should, most pusillanimously, conseut 
to purchase bullion at a loss of even 8} per cent., they would en- 
tirely forfeit his protection. 

Section 4 we consider as SirJohn’s most distinguished effort ; as 
a piece of reasoning in which subtlety of intellect and ingenuous 
candor are equally conspicuous. 

‘ The fall, says he, which has taken place in the value of the 
stocks, must be greatly owing to the attack that has most unfortu- 
nately been made on our circulation.’ He then points out the im- 


mediate agency by which this fall must have been brought about, . 


namely the anxiety of foreigners to sell out, from their apprehen- 
sion, as it should seem, of being compelled to receive their divi- 
dends in cash. He produces a ‘ statement of the prices of the 
different stocks, on the 22d February and 1st December 1810,’ by 
which it appears that Bank stock, the capital of which amounts 
to between 11 and 12 millions, has experienced, within less than 
a year, the very remarkable fall of 32 per cent. During the same 
period, the price of the public funds, of which the aggregate 
capital amounts.to rather more than 775 millions, has fallen about 
J¢per cent; a depression which, considering the usual politics of 
speculators i in stock, is not more than might be easily accounted 
for by any occurrence of great national advantage, or national 
glory, such as a victory gained by ourselves or by our allies, or 
the elevation of Sir John to a seat in the Privy Council. Such is 
the simple result of this document; and never did magician per- 
form more wonders with his cabalistic diagrams than Sir Jobn 
has wrought by means of his Arabic numerals. ‘The course of his 
reasoning is as follows : 

If all the public creditors had wished to sell, and had actually 
sold their stock, their aggregate loss, at 1¢ per cent on 775 mil- 
lions would have amounted to near 14 millions. 

And if ail the holders of Bank stock had done the same thing, their 
loss, at $2 per cent. on between }1 and 12 millions, would amount 
to between 3 and 4 millions. 

‘Thus it appears, that the value of funded property, has already 
fallen to the enormous amount of £17,182,492. It is to be h that 
such a statement will awaken the attention of the proprietors of Me stocks 
in general to the necessity of preserving our present system unim- 
paired, &c. 

‘Krom the preceding statement it is evident, that the proprietors of 
Bank stock have already suffered, in the value ‘of their roperty, to the 
amount of nearly four millions sterling ;—yet when proprietors 
are assembled, it is considered to be indecorous in them to raise any cla 
mour against proceedings, by which their most substantial interests are 
so deeply affected.’ (p. 12.) 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be more ingenious than this mode of amalgamating 
the interests of the holders of the public funds with those of the 
Bank proprietors ; nothing more delicate than the insinuation of 
the means by which, having once determined to make common 
cause, the combined party may effectually resist any innovation in 
the present state of our currency. 

Is it not possible, however, that some proprietors of the public 
funds befote they consent to this species of partnership, may make 
some impertinent inquiries, respecting the real fairness and equality 
of the proposed firm? May they not ask whether there have hitherto 

-been any peculiar gains and advantages belonging to Bank stock? 
Whether any exorbitant rise in its marketable value has taken 
place; whether, for instance, that value has more than doubled ; 
and within what time and since what period? Whether any increase 
has taken place in the rate of the yearly dividend? Whether, in 
addition to this circumstance, any extrinsic source of profit had 
accrued, in the shape of bonus, or otherwise, to the proprietors of 
this stock within the same time and since the same period? And 
if it should a upon investigation that, within the space of 13 
years since the year 1797, the marketable value of 100/. Bank 
stock had risen from something less than 128/. to very near 280/. ; 
that the dividend,has been increased from 7 to 10 per cent.; and 
that, in the course of the same period, bonuses to the amount of 
about 32 per cent. had been given to every proprietor ;---may not 
the public annuitant ask whether any such advantages are intended, 
in future, to be shared amongst the holders of the public funds? 
and, if answered in the negative, may he not begin to suspect that 
those profits, in which he neither has had, nor is to have any par- 
ticipation, may possibly have been acquired in some degree at his 
expense ? 

We confess therefore that we do not much expect that Sir 
John’s hint about ‘ clamour’ will be taken, at least by the holders 
of the public funds ;—or that they will easily be led to consider 
themselves aggrieved whenever the Legislature shall think fit to 
direct the resumption of cash payments. 

Nothing now remains to be noticed but the motto which Sir 
John inshrined in his title page No. 1, and which he would 
no doubt have inscribed on it in letters of gold, but that ink and 
paper are, in his eyes, more valuable, This apophthegm, whilst 
it shews the genuine dread and detestation in which Sir John holds 
all antipapyrical heresies, exhibits at the same time no equivocal 
proof of his dexterity, in accommodating a quotation to his pur- 
pose, by the judicious retrenchment of what is redundant or inap- 
plicable. 

The sentence quoted by Sir John as a motto is, 

13 * Had 
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‘ Had matters been left without any change at all, no bad eonse- 
quences would have followed. T'hese existed only in the heads of Theo~ 
rists. —(Sir James Steuart’s Pol. Econ. Book IV. cap. 31.) 

We have referred to Sir James Steuart’s work, and there find 
the sentence as follows: ‘ ‘These existed only in the heads of THE 
Frencu theorists; the passage from which the extract is taken be~ 
ing 4 vindication and defence of the notorious Mississippi scheme. 

{t appears from this omission that there is in the paper system, 
as well as in other systems of philosophy, an exoteric, and an 
esoteric doctrine—one doctrine to be preached to the crowd, 


and another to be understood by the initiated: a mode of instruc-. 


tion which we might conceive to have been adopted by Sir John 
from Pythagoras, if we did not recollect the many points of diffe- 
rence between these two eminent philosophers ; — Pythagoras’s 
imperturbable taciturnity, and Sir John’s indefatigable communi- 
cativeness; Pythagoras’s aversion, and Sir John’s predilection for 
the Bean husbandry—-Pythagoras’s thigh of gold, and Sir John’s 
antipathy to that metal. Be this as it may, we think ourselves 
indebted to this quotation, and this omission of Sir John’s for a 
new view of the whole subject im controversy, and one which it may 
perhaps be doubted whether the world was yet prepared to receive. 
Can it be that Sir John, amidst his multifarious occupations, has 
not found sufficient leisure to acquire, from a contemplation of 
the internal process of his own mind, any notion of the association 
of ideas? Or did he really think the time come for suggesting, 
covertly and delicately, to the mind of every attentive reader, the 
analogy which the indefinite contmuance of our present system of 
currency would bear to that so happily devised for the benefit of 
France, by the ingenious* though much calumniated Law? 











We should now take leave of our author with an expression of 
our gratitude for the instruction and amusement which he has 
afforded us, were we not desirous, before we part from him, of 
correcting an error into which we understand certain well-meaning 
but ill-advised persons have fallen, as if some disparagement had 
been intended to his parts and dignity by the ceremony of which 
we admitted the suggestion in the conclusion of our criticism on 
his former pamphlet. 

Such an error could only proceed from a profound ignorance. of 
all antient and modern history ; both of which teem with examples, 
which shew the Ram to have been considered, im all ages, as 
belonging to the very noblest class of quadrupeds. 

Need we recall to any man’s recollection Count Hamilton’s 
Ram, the well known historiographer of the giant Moulineau? and 
particularly that giant’s most touching and pathetic per 

* Beker 
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‘ Belier mon ami, si tu voulois commencer par le commencement, tu 
me ferois grand plaisir!’—an expostulation almost involuntarily 
suggesting itself to the sympathetic feelings of every reader of Sir 
John’s pamphlets. 

Need we refer to that admired Arabian miscellany, which is 
well known to contain the most faithful and lively picture of the 
manners and customs of the East, for the story of the talking bar- 
ber’s third brother, who was remarkable for his skill in structing 
and training Rams to single combat, and who had this farther pe- 
culiarity that he considered himself as defrauded by a magician 
who paid him in paper money? 

Does not Rutgersius represent Robertus Titius, as quoting from 
Publius Victorius, the positive assertion that the sons of kings were 
anciently wont—in ariete equitandi rudimenta didicisse—to learn 
to ride, in the first instance, on a Ram? 

A louie, as Our readers cannot but remember, attributes to 
the Ram a human voice; in which he -is followed by Hecateus. 
Dionysius of Mitylene goes so far as to represent the Ram as the 
preceptor or privy counsellor of a prince. But Manilius speaks 
still more to our purpose, when, describing the Ram among the 
heavenly constellations, he declares him, to be not only a privy 
counsellor, but a,whole Council in himself. 

Concilium ipse suum est Aries, ut principe dignum est; 
Audit se, Libramque videt. 

Man, Astron, |. ii. v. 485,6. 
The Ram's the Privy Council of the skies ; 
Hears his own doctrines; on himself relies ; 
And still on Libra bends his wary eyes. 

Whether it be here understood that the Ram is conversant with 
the Balance of trade, or Balance of payments, or that he bas an eye 
to the nature of the Pound sterling,—(either of which translations 
will answer correctly to the Latin word Libra,)—it is equally plain 
that our author could not have been more appositely nor more 
honourably mounted. 

Far therefore from consenting to separate the Knight and his 
Courser, we are much more inclined te agree with those who re- 
commend that as in their labours on earth, so, in their celestial 
honours, they should be inseparably associated. 

Virgil proposed the ascription of Augustus to the Councils of 
the Gods, and the formation of a constellation in his honour, 
as bemg auctorem frugum, (patron of husbandry,) a qualifica- 
tion in which he cannot be pretended to have rivalled the 
eminent author of whom we are treating. He undertook too 
without hesitation that the scorpion should contract his claws to 
make room for the star of Augustus. What Scorpius would _ 

i+ one 
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done for Caesar, Aries no doubt would readily do for Sir John; 
but a more eligible spot can be selected for his accommodation. 

According to the Roman rites, this transplantation mto the 
stars must be preceded by the ceremony of an apotheosis, ‘The 
formality of previous sepulture might in the present instance be 
dispensed with; but, with that single exception, the whole might 
be conducted according to the forms which all our classical readers 
no doubt will remember, 

An image of the person to be deified and subsequently constel- 
lated, as Jarge as life, and moulded in wax, must be placed on an 
elevated ivory bed, with curtains, and a coverlet of cloth of gold. 
If wax should not be to be had in the present state of our foreigu 
commerce, the figure might be cast in native suet or prime tallow : 
the cloth of gold would of course be exchanged for British ker- 
seymere. The image lies in an easy attitude, and appears rather 
pale and sickly. During seven days, one or more members of the 
medical (or veterimary) college occasionally attend to feel the pa- 
tient’s pulse, and finally declare that his longevity is terminated. 
The body is then conveyed to the Forum Boarium, (or Smithfield, ) 
where it lies in state; after which the procession, passing by the 
rarium, (or Bank,) marches forward to the Campus Martius, 
(or Artillery-ground, ) in the centre of which is erected a pyramidal 
pile of wood, straw, and other combustibles, on which, under a 
rich canopy, and surrounded by banners inscribed with the titles 
of the deceased, (and in this case with the titles also of his various 
compositions,) is placed the ivory bed with its statue. According 
to the Roman custom a comedian, or mime, representing the person 
of the deceased, pronounced some characteristic speech, or recited, 
or imitated some remarkable action or habit of his life. Thus it 
is recorded that in the case of the financial and economical Ves- 

asian, the mime, who personated him, enlivened the ceremony of 

is funeral by some satirical sallies against the profusion of its ex- 
pense. In the present instance, the supposed defunct being fortu- 
nately alive to witness the honours paid to his waxen or sebaceous 
representative, might execute this part im person. He would pro- 
bably deliver a long oration on the merits of the Restriction Bill, 
comparing it to the more ancient Ler Papiria, which was intended 
to liberate the Roman Republic from the ponderous currency of 
their original Asses. 

This oration being, at length, concluded, the whole assembly 
rise, and utter a shout of exultation. ‘The pile is then set on fire, 
and at the same instant an eagle or kite (jn the present instance a 
paper one would be most appropriate) is detached from the sum- 
mit, and soaring high in air, appears to convey into the a 

that 
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that is immaterial of the person who was the object of the so- 
lemnity. 

Here properly the ceremony of the apotheosis ends. All that 
remains is to find a proper place and denomination for the required 
constellation. 

The desiderata seem to be, Ist. That it should contain at least 
one star of the first magnitude ; 2d. That such star should, in this 
climate, be constantly above the horizon, a condition not fulfilled 
by Aries, or the Ram; 3d. That it should recal to the imagina- 
tion of the observers, the earthly propensities, and favourite occu- 
pations of the subject of the apotheosis; 4th. That it should, if 
possible, express whether he was a M. P., and for what county or 
borough; 5th. That it should distinctly point out one, at least, of 
bis most brilliant and beneficial discoveries. 

Now our readers, we are persuaded, must have anticipated our 
remark, that there is but one star in the heavens which combines 
all these qualifications, and which is therefore pointed out by na- 
ture as the appropriate basis of the new constellation. ‘This is the 
alpha of Bootes. 

1°. It is only surpassed in splendour by Sirius and the Spica 
Virginis, to the latter of which, as will, presently be seen, it is 
nearly allied. 2°. It never sets. 3°. sympathies between 
the terrestrial pursuits of Bootes (in Latin Bubudcus, and in French 
Le Bouvier) and those of the illustrious personage whose obsequies 
we have just celebrated are so numerous, that those who believe 
the doctrme of transmigration, must suppose the former person- 
age to have actually submitted to the inconvenience of beimg born 
again, for the sole purpose of reviving under the name of the 
latter. 4°. The fourth condition, which appears the most diffi- 
cult, is nevertheless most accurately fulfilled: the imagination of 
every stargazer being naturally directed from the alpha of Bootes 
to the island of Boota, (Anglicé Bute,) which will owe all its fu- 
ture celebrity to the circumstance of its being actually represented 
in parliament by the very person to whom, (according to the hypo- 
thesis of his previous existence,) it must have been originally in- 
debted for its name. 5°. And lastly, the advantages which the in- 
habitants of an insular empire like ours must, ultimately, derive 
from extensive cen als alliances with that race of sub-marine 
females, with whom our author has made us acquainted, alliances 
from which will sprmg a race of Britons truly deserving our 
vaunted title of ‘ Lords of the Ocean,’ naturally suggest that the 
constellation to be appropriated to his use, should be called the 
Phocana major or Mermaid. As to the stars to be employed 
im its composition, a line drawn from the alpha of Bootes above- 

men- 
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mentioned, through alpha Lyre, alpha corone, alpha delphimi, and 
alpha aquarii, will form a beautifully waving configuration of great 
extent, terminating at one end in the spica virginis, and at the 
other in the splendid star called Fomalhaut, or the great fish; thus 
exhibiting a type of the long doubted union between Virgo and 
Pisces so fortunately revealed to Sir John, and by hun communi- 
cated to the. universe. 


* Such honours Ilion to her hero paid ; 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade,’ 





Arr. VIII. A Statement of Facts delivered to Lord Minto, 
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adras. With an ndix of Official Minutes. 8vo. pp. 100. 
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A Reply to the Publication of William Petrie, Esq. regarding 
the late Transactions at Madras. 8vo. pp. 70. 

An accurate and authentic Narrative of the Origin and Progress 
of the Dissentions at the Presidency of Madras, founded on 

iginal Papers and Correspondence. 8vo. pp. 257. London. 
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A Letter from an Officer at Madras to a Priend formerly in that 
Service, now in England: exhibiting the Rise, Progress, and 
actual State of the late unfortunate Insurrection in the Indian 
Army. 8vo. pp. 116. London. 1810. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, and Consequences of the 
late Discontents of the Army of the Madras Establishment. 
8vo. pp. 204. London. 1810. j 

A Postscript to the Account, &c. &c. By the Author of the Four 
Jeading Letters of the original Work. With Remarks and an 
A ix, containing a variety of Interesting Documents never 
before published. 8vo. pp. 96. London. 1810. 

Papers relating to East India Affairs. (Madras Army.) Or- 

by the House of Commons to be printed 25th May, 
1810. 


HE interest, which the first news of the disturbances at Ma- 

dras excited in the public mind, appearing, after a short inter- 

mission, to tevive, we have thought that some attempt on our 

part to discuss the merits of the subject might not be unpleasing 

to our readers. Unequal as we may feel to the task, our efforts 

have not been wanting to qualify ourselves for a due a 
o 
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of it, both by a careful inquiry into the facts, and by an attentive 
consideration of the principles, which the discussion imvolves; 
and, on the strength of this preparation, we shall venture to place 
ourselves on a somewhat different ground than is assumed in —7 
of the publications which the question has yet drawn forth. 

It seems to us, m the first place, that, in most of those subilieatinnt 
the Madras government is treated with great injustice. _We make 
the statement without any embarrassment or reserve, because, 
from the misrepresentations current respecting the transactions 
in question, we ourselves entered on the investigation of the mat- 
ter with impressions not very favourable to that government, 
and have, in the course of that investigation, been weaned from 
those impressions only by the force of what strikes us as the 
truth. At the same time, means may be found, we believe, to re- 
concile a full approbation of the conduct of the government with 
the admission of better palliatives for that of its opponents, than 
have been furnished by their own apologists. Nor does this mode 
of determining the matter at all resolve itselfinto that grand refuge 
of indecision, the principle that both sides were to blame ; but it 
is the result of certain general views and maxims plied to the 
consideration of the particular case. ‘Those views and maxims we 
shal in the first instance submit to the reader. 

Since, however, in the developement of these fundamental ideas 
and principles, a reference to some of the works before us, may 
occasionally be requisite, it will be convenient to prefix some 
general account of them. ‘The best, we think, is the Accurate 
and authentic Narrative, &c. The enemy has pronounced this 
pamphlet to be written by an agent of Sir George Barlow, the 
governor of Madras. It evidently comes from a warm partisan 
of that gentleman ; and should, therefore, be read with caution ; 
but we have, on the whole, found it an able and inte 
composition, and, with some unimportant qualifications, should 
feel no great difficulty i in subscribing both to its statements and 
its doctrines. The Reply to Mr. Petrie, we mention next, 
only because it is on the same side of the question; it is not 
written in a very agreeable style, but is acute, temperate, and 
generally satisfactory. ‘The pamphlet of Mr. Petrie himself de- 
serves, perhaps, more extended consideration, not so much 
from its intrinsic merit, respecting which there may be two opi- 
nions, as because the author was a member of the council of 
Madras during the period of the disturbances, and, in that situa- 
tion, stood forth as the grand opponent of the measures gO 
by Sir George Barlow. On the policy which Mr. Petrie de- 
clares himself to have recommended, we shall hereafter have 

opportu- 
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opportunities of remarking; but, in the mean time, we cannot 
help complimenting him on the dispassionate manner in which he 
delivers himself with regard to topics that could not but irritate 
his feelings. We do not mean to assert that he has reached, or 
even approached, the elevation of Thucydides under similar cir- 
cumstances; but he invariably preserves a decorum of tone and 
expression, of which the ‘ statements’ of European oppositionists 
but seldom furnish examples. Precisely the same praise, and, in 
addition to it, that of better writing and reasoning, must, we think, 
be ascribed to the Letter of the Madras officer ; notwithstanding 
the unhappy bull in the title-page. The candour displayed in this 
publication, appears in amiable contrast with the virulence which 
envenoms almost every page of the Accounts of the Discontents 
of the Madras Army, a work manifestly of very little credit. That 
work, however, does not want talent; and occasionally, it even 
affects a display of literary attainments, although not re with 
very brilliant success. In one place, an unfortunate blunder, which 
occurs in a letter of General Gowdie, of Aas for have, draws on 
that officer the following still more unfortunate sarcasm: ‘ The 
foregoing letter is not introduced for the purpose of making any 
remark on the style, or the urthographical merits which it pos- 
sesses.’ 

We, however, have not placed an implicit reliance on any one 
of the writers who have been mentioned. We have not been 
inattentive to them, indeed; but have bestowed far more atten- 
tion on the original papers which are respectively annexed to them ; 
and most of all, on the vast pile of original papers printed, by 
order of parliament, with an express view to the elucidation of the 
great questions under our notice. These voluminous documents 
seem to furnish ample materials for a full adjudication of all the 
principal points in dispute. 

In proceeding to consider the subject, it cannot be necessary 
for us to recal to the recollection of our readers that fundamental 
rule of polity, which prescribes the complete subjection of the 
armies of a state tothe civil government. On no other principle 
can the state secure, in its own service, the efficiency of the 
military body; and, in addition to this circumstance, there is 
the alarming probability that the efficiency of that body, if di- 
verted from its legitimate objects, may be fatally directed to those 
of an exactly opposite nature. The division of labour, which, 
in creating the military order, has not only placed arms in its 
hands, but has conferred on it all the advantages of compactness 
and organization, becomes, in this instance, a separation, not so 
much of profession from profession, as of strength from weak- 

ness. 
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ness. Against this predominance of strength, nothing can secure 
the welfare of the community, excepting a strict subordination of 
the military to the civil authority. It is true, indeed, that the 
absolute command of an armed force may encourage the civil 
government to tyrannise over its subjects; but the chance of this 
evil—a chance, which it is one principal business of legislation 
to reduce to the lowest amount possible,—can never be weighed 
against the certainty of a military tyranny, which is the sole and 

uestionable alternative. 

or these reasons it is, that, in all but military governments, the 
supremacy of the civil power is considered as a principle of vital 
importance. Individually, and apart from his professional capacity, 
the soldier enjoys the same rights with other citizens ; but the army, 
in their corporate character, are the subjects of a despotic con- 
troul. Agreeably to this state of things, we perceive with what 
exactness the rule of Montesquieu, that honour is the inspiring 
principle of a monarchy, verifies itself in the military system of a 
well-ordered state. Indeed, such a system may be thought to 
exemplify that refined species of despotism, to which, perhaps, 
no constitution of civil polity can exhibit more than an approxi- 
mation—a despotism, under which the universal infusion of a ro- 
mantic and chivalrous sensibility purifies servitude of all its 
meanness. 

From the remarks which have been made, this important practi- 
cal result seems to follow ; that, while a popular insurrection may, 
in many cases, be very properly met by concession, to the revolt 
or disobedience of an army must always be opposed a steady 
resistance. An insurgent mob has seldom in its composition any 
principle of durability ; it is connected by occasion, aud probably 
will be dispersed by success. But if any thing like a systematic 
spirit of discontent or rebellion discovers itself in a people, this 
appearance may, perhaps, be indicative of their ripeness for a 
greater degree of liberty than they enjoy ; and, on that supposition, 
a temperate and régulated indulgence may wisely as well as justly 
be granted to their wishes. To what abuses this doctrine is liable 
in the hands of factious men, we are perfectly aware; but the 
doctrine itself is not therefore to be abandoned, and to be left ex- 
clusively to the use of those who value only its misapplication. Of 
a military rebellion, the treatment must be governed by other prin- 
ciples.’ At no stage of its existence does an army become enti- 
tled even to the minutest share of political independence ; and, at 
the same time, since the organization of the body is, in its very na- 
ture, not casual, but systematic, that minutest share, if conferred, 
is sure to be employed as an instrument for the acquisition of 

more. 
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more. Here, then, the idea of permanent concession, unless from 
absolute necessity, is precluded, and that of temporary concession 
is ridiculous. Only one course remains for the civil rulers of the 
state—to shew themselves unswervingly tenacious of their power— 
to overawe, by the decisiveness of their measures, those members 
of the military profession who are not yet prepared to rush to all 
1 —to break, divide, and confound the insurrection. 

t us not be understood to maintain the detestable position 
that, in the case supposed, all conciliatory attempts are to he 
avoided and disdained by the government. We mean to affirm, 
that the distinction is to be carefully maintained between concilia- 
tion and concession. We mean to affirm farther, that conciliation 
is likely to be nugatory, or worse than. nugatory, unless evidently 
accompanied, both by the means of resistance, and by the courage 
to employ those means. 

For the statement of such obvious truths, it may perhaps be 
Soine apology to mention that they were forgotten by oue, at least, 
of the principal actors in the scenes to which they are here in- 
tended to be applied. Mr. Petrie was the second member of the 
‘Madras government during the disturbances, and headed the oppo- 
sition to Sir George Barlow. A part, and a very important part 
of the basis on which that opposition was founded, Mr. Petrie has 
himself laid open in the following curious passage : 

* I have often suid there is a wide difference between the mutiny of 
@ corps and the disaffection or revolt of a-whole army, and the mea- 
sures suitable to the one are totally inappliceble to the other ; prompt 
and rigorous correction will compel the one, but the other must be 
regained and subdued by the same means, which wisdom, talents, and 
knowledge of the human mind, employs in the government of millions. 
Statement, p. 23. 

This passage, as the writer or writers of the Discontents of the 
Madras Army would say, we have not quoted for the purpose of 
making any remark on its orthographical merits. Our object is 
rather to notice its egregious fauluness in point of what the same 
authority might perhaps have been apt to call its etymology ; by 

ich we mean neither more nor less than the sentiments that it 
expresses. If it be the meaning of Mr. Petrie merely to assert 
that, when a rebellion becomes irresistible, few things can be more 
preposterous than to talk of resisting it, thus far we willingly sub- 

to his opinion. To agitate, with reference to such a case, 

the question of the propriety of resistance, would be as wise 
as to consider, whether a man thrown into a fiery furnace, ought 
to tread out the flames. A radical fallacy, however, is involved in 
the phraseology which affixes to the mere evasion of such a = 
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lion by compromise, the terms swbduing and governing; whereas 
this is evidently not to subdue and govern, but to be subdued 
and governed. An-equal, or rather, the same, fallacy may be 
charged on the assumed parallel between the government of an 
army, and the govergment of a nation. The essential difference 
between these two operations, we have already pomted out; but 
in confirmation of our judgment, we request the reader to contrast 
with the lucubrations of Mr. Petrie, the striking views which Lord 
Minto has taken of the same subject. 


‘ Feeling as every prudent man, and especially every statesman 
eught, the frequent expediency, which I might mdeed call necessity, 
of mutual accommodation and concession in the controversies and con- 
tentions of mankind, and having learnt from the wisdom of one, whose 
lessons have become laws to the world, that compromise must be ad- 
mitted (if I' may so express myself) amongst the elements of human 
intercourse ; I am inclined, however, to rank military sedition and re- 
volt amongst the few exceptions to this salutary and healing principle. 
Much, for that very reason, may and ought to be done to avert a con- 
test in which, when once kindled, concession dees not find its place, 
and conciliation itself changes its properties, tending rather to exaspe- 
rate than appease. H 

* The revolt.of an Army, of which the object is to overawe and con- 
troul the Government, appears to me to exclude compromise, and I 
regard it as one of those evils for which the only remedy is a firm, vigor- 
4 and determined opposition.’—Papers relating to East India Affairs, 

0. 4, p. 4. 


That there may possibly be cases of military revolt, in which 
these maxims are not applicable, we do not deny; but it appears 
to us that the author of the statement has been singularly unfor- 
tunate in citing as such, the triumphs gained over the British cabi- 
net, by the refractory fleet at Spithead, and by the armed volun- 
teers m Ireland. The analogy is very imperfect between the 
refractoriness of an army, and that of a fleet; because, as nature 
has hitherto supplied no means of erecting a naval tyranny on dry 
land, the. revolt of sailors must find a physical limit at a poiut far 
short of an usurpation of the government. ‘The analogy is abso- 
lutely imagmary between the refractoriness of a standing army, 
and that of armed volunteers; because the latter are merely a por- 
tion of the people, availing themselves of a particular situation, in 
order, not to establish a military despotism, but to gain civil privi- 
leges. But, at all events, the sequel of the transactions in question, 
was bymo means such as to render the allusion to them on the present 
occasion peculiarly appropriate. The agitation m the fleet was uot 
ultimately hushed, without the infliction of a long course of severe 
punishments; aad the state of Ireland for the last few years may 


perhaps 
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perhaps throw some doubt on the policy of the concessions made 
to the volunteers. : 

By the British armies, the supremacy of the civil power is, both 
in theory and in practice, perfectly acknowledged. The recognition, 
indeed, is uniformly enforced no less by circumstances than by law. 
A considerable part of those armies has its position in the very 
bosom of the people, where the great duty of civil obedience is not 
only. communicated to the soldier by example, but impressed on 
him by the overawing disproportion of numbers on the side of the 
civil population. At the same time, those armies are themselves 
too numerous, they act on too extensive a surface, and the stations 
of the different portions which compose them are too frequently 
shifted and interchanged, to allow room for much combination 
against the authority of the state. Hence both the officers and 
the troops appear to retain, at all times, a full consciousness of 
what is due to the government, and unvaryingly to respect the boun- 

which separates their civil from their professional character. , 
gallant military force, in the service of the East India 
Company, is somewhat differently cireumstanced. _ We now 
speak of the European officers of that force, to whom alone the 
present discussion applies; the far greater proportion of ‘the 
troops, being native Indians, of course cannot be mcluded in the 
same description. But of the officers, it is well known that they 
are confined for life to. one theatre. ‘That theatre, it must be 
owned, is large; but, from the fewness of the Europeans in the 
country, the communication between persons of that race is very 
lntle interrupted, and the distance which divides them may be said 
to be lost for want of intermediate objects. In poimt of fact; 
the different armies almost always continue within the range 
of the several presidencies to which they are respectively at+ 
tached. Atthe same time, the nature of the troops, and the rules 
of the service, which rules are, in truth, chiefly founded on the na+ 
ture of the troops, effectually. discrimimate the Company’s officers 
from.those of the King’s army with whom they are, in a good de- 
gree, intermixed. The Company’s military. servants, besides, 
though.not actually very numerous, form a considerable, we believe, 
the preponderating, part of the servants in general. Most of 
them, too, spend their lives. apart from the eye and influence of 
the civil power ; either.secluded in camps, the school, of all others, 
in which the soldier is most apt to unlearn the citizen, or gar- 
risoning the capital of some tributary power, where they are under 
every inducement to feel their own importance, and to forget that 
of the government to which they are subject. On these various a¢- 
counts, it might, we think, eihoet any disrespect to those officers, 
be suspected that, with all their known sensibility to the feelings of 
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i reputation and national honour, and even with a strong 
general attachment to the name of their country, their recollections 
would be less alive to theyparamount obligation of a complete and 
passive submissiveness to civil authority. 

In effect, it does appear to us that the individuals in question, 
among the bravest, most skilful, and most honourable members of 
their profession, whom the world can produce, have yet never been 
able entirely to resist the influence of their situation m the 
described. The following historical sketch, though it refers to a 
period which some of the observations that we have offered will 
hardly embrace, may serve to throw light on the. general subject 
under consideration. 

*In Bombay, the Military rose upon the civil power, and assumed 
the government; which they held and retained in their own hands, for 
the space of about two years.* 

- “A mutiny of the Officers took place in Bengal, in the year 1765; 
and which was only suppressed by the firmness of the great Lord Clive. 

* In or about the year 1776, Major General Stuart, at the head of 
the Army, seized on the then Governor of Madras, Lord Pigot, confined 
his person, and subverted his Government, 

* In the year 1783, the Army of Madras compelled the Governor, 
Lord Macartney, to revoke his Orders, and re-establish some allow- 
ances which he had found it necessary to discontinue. Actual yiolence 
was not indeed resorted to; but the receipt of three Addresses on the 
same day, on the subject, from the three principal stations of the Army, 
convinced his Lordship of the necessity of giving up the point. 

* Ata more recent period in Bengal, in or about the year 1796, the 
countenance which the Army assumed must be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of every one.—Reply to Petrie, pp. 34, 35. 

It appears farther, from the parliamentary rs before us, 
that, even at the commencement of the late en the notion of 
the rights of the army, and that of forming associations to plead 
those rights, were familiar to the Madras officers. In notions 
of this kind, the officers of the Indian army in general, seem to 
have been ‘occasionally encouraged by the British Government ; 
sometimes, too generously ; at other times, very absurdly. Our 
readers will not condemn. the severity of the latter term, when 
they are told, that persons avowedly acting in the capacity of 
delegates from the officers of the Indian army, have been ad- 
mitted to a formal audience by His Majesty’s ministers in Eng- 
land. On what principle men of the highest ability, political 
knowledge, and patriotism,—for such those ministers were,—could 
consent thus to recognize in the army an independent and substan- 
tive power, we are at a loss to imagine. - 





* See Ormne’s Historical Fragments, for an account of this ansaetion. 
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The general reflections in which we have indulged, tend to 
shorten, in some respects, the discussion of the present subject. For 
example; the advocates of Sir George Barlow strongly affirm 
that, when that statesman was advanced to the government of Ma- 
dras, the discontents of the Madras 6 ep uc Saar 
a high pitch ; and this, the i no y deny; 
ith w views on both bidet As not difhtcule to perceive. Among 
the grievances alleged im the inflammatory memorials written by 
the officers about the time when the mutiny commenced, we per- 
ceive that there are some which unquestionably existed previously 
to the date of Sir George Barlow’s administration. Still it is pose 
sible that these were not felt, till subsequent events had quickened 
the feelings of the officers into a morbid acuteness. We submit, 
however, on the whole, that the question is superseded by the re- 
marks which have been offered on the general situation and circum. 
stances of the pone arihies. Me situation and those cireum- 
stances are such as, in particu ep opera geuerate a predis 
fition to disobedience. So loug as this predisposition was thet i¢ 
matters not whether it amounted to positive discontent. It was 
potential discontent, at least ; aor were the materials the less com- 
bustible, because not in an actual state of ignition. 

The strength of this contest lying between, Sir George Barlow 
-4nd the officers, it is, perhaps, natural that the ions of the 
latter, in their zeal to cast the whole responsibility on the governor, 
should maintain that, but for him, there would have been nothing 
ou the part of the army but contentment, obedience, and peace. 
But surely the allegation is much more severe on the governor 
than favourable to the officers. The worst that Sir George Bar- 
tne oS PO Soieneet sake, ad oie very 

) was to suspend, us atbitrarily unjustly, seve- 
ral oficers rom the service. Thos acs, however, were reresbl 

suspended officers were mo on way to England, where 
they wold have immediate aces the Court of Directors ; from 
them, if cases were y so flagrant, a triumphant redress 
might be expected; or, should the Directors be obstinate, it would 
he time enough, after all, to rebel. Instead of which, the officers 
forthwith ‘fly to arms; and, in contempt of the sacred duty ef obe- 
dience to the local government, a duty imposed on them, both by 


the laws of their country, and by the tenour of their commissions, . 


they actually concert, not to say commence, a march, with. the 


avowed purpose of from the governor a reversal of all — 
res. We 


his obnoxious measu know not how to find an excuse for 
such conduct, or even how rationally to account for it, exeept by 
reference to the preceding observations. ‘The officers were, by the 
operation of extrinsic circunstances, predisposed to this mode of 

proceeding. 
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Leta They had perpetually imbibed an atmosphere adapted 
This, we venture to say, is a better apology for the officers than 
has yet been advanced. But let it be observed that the validity of 
this apology can, in no degree, affect the soundness of the princi- 
ple on which the Madras government acted,—the necessity of a 
firm Opposition to military encroachment. With what wisdom the 
governor applied that principle, how far he was careful to provide 
that his case should always be as strong as his cause was good, we 
shall afterwards examine. ‘So far, however, as the principle weut, 
he was right. That the wide prevalence of the spirit of insubor- 
dination im an army renders the necessity of opposition to it less 
apparent, or less cogent, cau hardly be pl ; while, as appears 
to us, it would be very easy to maintain the directly contrary pro- 
position. It is riot here necessary to touch on the very serious 
question, in what measure ignorance is, before a ee 
an available defence for breach of law. The officers of the Madras 
army, who transgressed the reyie: Pe on them by the tenour of 
their own commissions, could hardly pretend absolute i 
And we see not how any measures, but those of sigual severity,* 
could have dispelled the prejudices entértained by the officers in 
favour of military power. In confirmation of our. sentiments, 
respecting both the general tendency to disaffection in the ludian 
armies, and the proper mode of treating their disaffection when 
it discovers itself, we are enabled to produce a very striking passage 
from the pen of the greatest statesman and captain that ever up- 
held the British interests in India, ‘The passage is quoted by two of 
the authors before us. 

* The evil I mean to apprize_ you of, is the encroachment of the mi- 
litary upon the civil jurisdiction, and an attempt to be indepengent of 
their authority. A spirit of this kind has always been visible; our 
utmost vigilance, therefore, is requisite to suppress it, or at least te 
take care that it shall not actually prevail. 

‘ The whole Army should, in like manner, be subordinate to the civil 
power ; and it is the indispensable duty of the Governor and Council 
to keep them so, If at any time they should struggle for superiority, 
the Governor and Council must strenuously exert themselves, ever 
mindful that they are the trustees for the. Company in this Settlement, 
and the guardians of ro roperty, under a civil institution.’ 

Lord Clive’s Letter to the Court of Directors, in 1765, 

Having dispatched our preliminary observations, we shall pro- 
ceed to inquire into the circumstances that more immediately led 
to the mutiny. Among the most prominent of these, must doubt- 





_* In no eos, however, did the punishment infligted by the government extend te 
life and limb. 
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less be reckoned the unfortunate difference between the govern- 
ment and the late Lieytenant-General Macdowall, the commander 
in chief of the Madras army. We are far from the uncharitable- 
ness of imputing to General Macdowall designs in the remotest 
inconsisteat with a true allegiance to his country. But 
that he demeaned himself somewhat haughtily towards the local 
government under whose orders he was directly placed, and that 
’ his conduct was. such as to aggravate the discontents of the army, 
will fully appear, and.is, indeed, we believe, generally confessed. 
He had been appointed commander im chief on the unexpected 
recall of Sir John Cradock, in the latter part, if we are not 
much mistaken, of the year 1807. The command was, on this 
occasion, offered to him by the East India Directors, unaccompa- 
nied with the seat, which his predecessor had enjoyed, in the council 
of the government. The exclusion of the commander m chief from 
council, was, it seews, by no means unprecedented; and it 
could not, in this case, be understood as conveying a reflection on 
General Macdowall; for the order had been made generally, and 
comprised the presidency of Bombay no less than that of Madras. 
One thing, however, is manifest, that, if General Macdowall in- 
tended to resent and to complain of the offer, he ought not to have 
accepted it.. He accepted it notwithstanding, and in the hope 
of inducing the Directors to restore to him what he called his 
right, made the presidency ring with complaints of the privation 
which he had suffered. His correspondence with the govern- 
ment, as the parliamentary papers shew, contained perpetual and 
very pointed allusions to the supposed indignity sustained by the 
army in his person. That he should have addressed the govern- 
ment on these topics seems scarcely justifiable ; for the government 
neither had, nor could have had, any concern im the affair, General 
Macdowall having assumed the command of the army previously 
to the fisst arrival of Sir George Barlow at Madras. W hat, how- 
ever, was far more culpable, this officer was in the habit of 
appealing on the subject, both publicly and privately, to the judg- 
ment and feelings of the officers of the army. The general orders 
in which he took leave of the army, assign as a cause of his resig- 
nation, that, in consequence of the exclusion from council, he found 
it impossible to ‘ exercise the functions of his station, as the re- 
promnariee of the army, with honor to the service, and credit to 
imself.’ That, in his private communications, he was wont to 
express the same feelings in a much more open and inflammatory 
mamner, will be sufficiently evinced by a quotation from one of 
the pamphlets before us, which is avowedly hostile to the Madras 
government. , 
* To maintain that influence of which he was deprived by this change 
in 
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in the constitution of the army, (the exclusion from council,) he courted 

ularity with the officers at large; he lamented without reserve his 
inability to support their interests in council, to oppose alterations inju- 
rious to their welfare; he commented vn the degradation of the army 
in the person of their commander im chief; and, assuming the charac- 
ter of their representative, induced them, without reflecting on the ab- 
solute absurdity of the term, to consider the alteration which bad been 
made in the constitution of the local government as a real military 
grievance.’—Late Insurrection in India. 


These candid admissions seem to establish too clearly the un 
happy instrumentality of General Macdowall in contributing to 
excite the mutiny ; although nothing, we are firmly persuaded, was 
farther from the intention of that officer. It is alleged, indeed, 
that he had suffered various slights from the Madras government ; 
that military appoitments had been made, expeditions planned, 
and equipments pespared, without any previous reference to his 
j ent. The Madras government, in the strongest manner, and 
appealing to the public records in proof of their assertion, deny 
this charge ; and, on the only specific complaint urged by General 
Macdowall himself, they furnish what appears a satisfactory expla- 
nation, Of the other and more vague allegations we are unable to 
form a definitive judgment: nor, perhaps, is it very necessary ; 
for the evident uneasiness of temper which General Macdowall 
discovers throughout all his correspondence, on whatever subject, 
makes it probable that, under the impressions with which he re- 
ceived the command, he wus not easily to be’ satisfied ; while his 
inflammatory appeals to the army respecting those official disputes 
to which all governments are liable, persuade us, that, in times 
when any cause of apprehension existed with respect to the ge~ 
neral dispositions of the army, the office of commandér in chief 
could hardly have been placed in more dangerous hands. 

In detailing, which we are now about to do, the transactions in 
.which the mutiny immediately originated, we must go back to a 
period somewhat earlier than the nomination of General Mac- 
dowall. We shall continue the recital down to the point at which 
the disturbances finally terminated. 

The wars in which the East India Company were a few years 
ago engaged, combined with the pressure to which their trade 
was subj from the effects of the distracted state of Eu- 
rope, greatly embarrassed their finances, and rendered indispen- 
sable a reduction of their expenditure. Peremptory and repeated 
orders to this effect were dispatched to the governments in India, 
and, in the year 1807, agreeably to those orders, Lord William 
Bentinck, then Governor of Madras, instituted a minute revision 
of the establishments of that presidency. On this occasion, the 
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consideration ef the military charges develved on Sir John Cra, 
then commander in chief of the Madras army; and ameng 
the subjects which, in consequenee, attracted the attention of that 
officer, was the eligibility of abolishing a certain monthly allowance, 
which it had been the practice to grant to the commanders of 
native corps for the provision of camp equipage, and which was 
thence commonly called the Tent-Contract, By the desire of the 
Commander in Chief, the Quarter Master General, Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro, prepared a detailed report on this point, in which 
he expressed an opinion strongly adverse to the continuance of the 
contract, This report Sir John Cradock highly approved, and 
transmitted it to the government, with the declaration that it con- 
veyed the result of the joint reflection and experience of . himself 
and the Quarter Master General on the subject. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck also approved it, and Mr. Petrie, who, on the re- 
moval soon afterwards of his Lordship from the government, suc- 
ceeded him provisionally, torwarded it to the supreme government 
im Bengal, with strong expressions of recommendation, im which he 
was unanimously supported by his council. In Bengal it received 
the sanction of the commander in chief and of the supreme govern~ 
ment themselves, and directions were sent to Madras, that the measure 
should be carried into effect. Before these directions arrived, Sir 
George Barlow had taken his seat as the Governor of Madras; the 
duty, therefore, of acting on them fell to him ; and he accordingly 
een order dated May 1808. 
Inthe Report of Colonel Munro, it had heen observed that ap 
experience for sim years of the system of the tent-contract, and 
an attentive examination of its effects, had suggested to the writer 
various observations on the subject. Under this preamble, six 
objections to the system were stated; of which the third was, 
that ‘ it placed the mterest and the duty of officers, in direct 
ition to each other.’ The contents of the Report coming 
to the knowledge of some of the officers commanding native 
eorps, they construed this objection, in connection with the 
preamble with which it was imtroduced,.as conveying an insi- 
nuation unfavourable to the honour of the whole body. Various 
Jetters of complaint on the subject were addressed to General 
Macdowall, who had succeeded Sir John Cradock in the command 
ef the coast-army; but that officer returned. replies, purporting 
that the question of the tent-contract had been discussed before he 
eame to the command, and the orders prepared without any 
reference to him, and recommending that the.matter should be 
considered as now at rest. The officers, however, not thinking it 
proper to abide by this advice, prepared charges against. Colonel 
Munro, for having made use of false and infamous insinuations, 
injurious 
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injurious to their reputation, and demanded that he should be 
brought to a court-martial. ‘These charges General Mecdowell 
referred to the Judge Advocate General, whe returned a detailer 
and learned opinion, pronouncing them to be illegal. The atfair 
hung im suspense for upwards of two months; when General 
Macdowall, being then on the eve of his departure for England, 
unexpectedly p laced Colonel Munro under arrest, with the declared 
fate Gland ini bien tnibe braaght:te trial oni the charges preterred 
against tim, by the succeeding Commander in Chief. This arrest 
took place on the 20th of January, 1809. 

On the 23d of the same month, Colonel Munro addressed an 
appeal to the government, which, according to the rule prescribed 
imate officers, he attempted to forward through the chair 
Commander in Chief. ‘The Commander in Chief 
scnedsheeahbonnanes strong reprehension of Colonel Munro, 

imed the interference of the civil government in a 
case which, as General Macdowall affirmed, was purely military. 
Colonel Munro then sent the the appeal directly to the Secretary of 
Government, inclosing his previous re vee with the Com- 
mander in Chief, and stating that he sh have submitted to the 
ca nena if he had not cansidered the question as in- 
volving the authority of government who had sanctioned and adopted 
his report. It may be proper to mention, that Colonel. Munro 

on the preceding day, sent to the govermment a letter containing 
account of the case; but that letter never having been acted 
sipanyit id conetinwed have, un in dact ih woemse to hase bea toayenis 
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By what means the report, which formed the foundation of this 
transaction, had fallen into the bands of the complaining officers, 
carinot be very distinctly ascertained. It had been entered, indeed, 
on'the records of government ; but those records, like the official 
papers of all cabinets, were, in the very nature, secret, till 

disclosed. By the government the obnoxious report was 
certainly never pubhshed, uor in any manner promulgated. It is 
said by the advocates of the government, that it through 
the Adjutant General, an officer sufficiently conspicuous in the 
sequel of the business. From the pamphlets on the other. side, it 
appears that the report had, in the course of business, come into 
the Adjutant General’s office ; and that he had objected-to it on the 
very ground afterwards taken by the complaining oflicers ; but they 
do not, so far as we have discovered, furnish the smallest explana- 
tion of ee im which it obtained 

‘On receiving the appeal of the Quarter Master General, the 
government consulted the Advocate General and the Judge Advo- 
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cate General, on the competency of the civil. power to interfere in 
80 si a case. Both those law officers giving a clear opmion in 
the ative, an official letter was addressed to General Mac- 
dowall, requesting that Colonel Munro might be liberated from his 
arrest, 


a reasons for the — were, that Cor 
Munro having prepared the report by the express command 
of a Commander in Chief, and that report having 


been approved by all the constituted authorities in India, to try 
him on_the charges preferred, would be not only the sdtrifice of 
a public functionary for the faithful performance of an enjoined 
duty, but, in fact, a surrender of the ruling power to a legal process 
ore its own servants. It was added, that the report did not, im 
the ‘opinion of the Governor in Council, appear capable of the 
construction which had been fixed on it:by the accusers. General 
Macdowall declined a compliance with this request, and at the same 
time announced to the government that he would direct: a. fresh 
charge to be preferred against Colonel Munro, for having appealed 
from the jurisdiction of the Commander in Chief to that of the civil 
power. Being required to reply more definitively, he stated that, 
if the government should positively order the release of Colonel 
Munro, he could not but consider himself as bound to a.com 
liance.. ‘The order which he challenged was forthwith sent to 


During the early part of this correspondence General Macdowall 
presented to the government, on the part of the officers of the 
Company’s Madras army, a memorial which had probably been in 
agitation for some time, and was certainly not connected with the 
correspondence on the affair of Colonel Munro. ‘The memorial was 
addressed to. the Court of Directors, and petitioned for the redress 
ot a nunber of alleged grievances. Of these the principal were, the 
reductions which, mconsequence of the system of retrenchment, they 
had. sustained in certain allowances ; abolition, among other 
matters, of the tent-contract; the partiality which, as the memo: 
rialists conceived, had been shewn to officers of the king’s service; 
the inferiority of the emoluments of the coast-tirmy to those of the 
army of Bengal; and the exclusion of the Commander in Chief, 
or, as he was styled, ‘the representative of thearmy,’ from a seat in 
council, ‘This memorial being in intemperate language, 
the government received it with expressions of disa ion, but 
with a declared purpose of referring it to the consideration of the 
supreme government. It is acurious circumstance that, about eight 
months before, General Macdowall had refused to forward to the 
government a memorial of similar tendency from the same quarter, 
gud had accompanied his refusal not only with severe animadver- 
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sions ‘on’ the memorialists, but even: with @ stfong menace of 
punishment ’ ; ; 


On the 29th of January, General Macdoweall sailed from Madras 
for England, with the design of sending back a resignatiowof his of- 
fice; either from Ceylon, or from a point’ of the coast ‘at which 
the vessel was to touch. On the following day ita that, 
previously to his departure, he had issued a order, con- 
veying, in'very ified terms, a reprimand to Colonel Munro, 
for disobedience of orders and contempt of ‘military authority, in 
having availed himself of the protection of the civil government 
against a trial instituted by the commander of the army. This order 
was, it seems, already in a course of circulation when General 
Macdowall embarked; but the transmission of the copy which, 
agreeably to an established practice in such cases, had been pre- 
lore for the Governor in Council, was delayed tll the embarka» 

The government considered this paper as intended for an indi- 
rect, but a very outrageous insult to themselves. Tlie vessel in 
which General Macdowall had sailed, not being entirely out of 
sight, / a signal of récal was made, but was not ‘obeyed. “The go- 


vernment then published a general order, immediately removing 


General. Macdowall from the situation cf commander in chief} 
and, at the same time, suspending the Deputy Adjutant-general, 
Major Boles, who had. countersigned the obnoxious order,’ from 
the Company's. service. It being afterwards avowed by the adi 
j , Lieutenant-Colonel Capper, ‘that he had concurred 
in the circulation of this instrument, the sentence of suspension was 
extended to that officer. we ‘ 

‘The two. staff-officers just mentioned were simply declared to be 
suspended, and not, as the sentence generally runs, ‘ until the 
pleasure of the Court of Directors is known.’ It seems, however, 
that the former is the milder sentence. Every suspension, no less 
thanevery appointment, by the governments in India, 1s subject to 
@ reversal by the Court of Directors. When, therefore, re- 
serve is ex 'y made, it is signified that the suspension shall last 
at least so long; while otherwise, the government leaves to itself 
the power of annulling, at any time during the interval, its own 
decree. Colonel Capper, however, and Major Boles avoiding, 
or rather declining to otier any apology to the government, the sen- 


tence on those was not recalled. 
Considerable discontents, at this period, prevailed among the 
officers of the Company's army. ir grievances, real or ima- 


gined, had long been a current topic of complaint. It is proper 
to observe, however, that the late reductions do vot seem to have 
made any very material encroachment on their comforts. ‘The 

great 
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great advocate,” indeed, for the officers, takes pains to prove that 
the abolition of the tent-contract — in a pecuniary light, no sem 
sible evil, and repels with indignation the that the rebellion 
commenced im motives of a sordid nature. We cannot go with 
him ao far. That the reductions were felt, we have no doubt; 
indeed, we have shewn that they were not only felt, but resented. 
But, in the papers before us, we can easily trace the flame gradu- 

communicating itself to other feelings. ‘The great question of 
the supremacy of the civil power, first suggested by slighter dis- 
putes, was now evidently in a course of decision. honuur of 
army was considered to be at issue, and this object gredually 
absorbed the consideration of its emoluments. The meaner in- 
terests which had provoked the contest, insensibly fell back into the 
tain of thst bolder and more hy pasion by which lone 
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wires of Sir George Barlow, the intention seems to have been 
abandoned, 


About the same time, a number of officers united to present an 
address to the suspended deputy adjutant general, Major Boles, 
signifying to him their ‘marked approbation’ of the conduct for 
which he had incurred the displeasure of the government, request- 
ing permission to subscribe for his use the full amount of the pay 
and allowances which he had forfeited, and announcing their inten-. 
tion of affurding similar support to all who should suffer im, the same 
manner. It should be observed, that Colonel Capper had left 
India for Europe a few days after his suspension, 

Whatever may be ope a the measures of the government up. 
to this poiut, it seems plain that they could new scarcely recede, 
The address to the supreme government, and that to Major Boles, 
both came into their hands ; and it was determined to punish the offi-, 
cers. more particularly concerned in them, or at least those, whose 
criminality could be ascertained. Some of them, therefore, were 
suspended from. the service; and others were displaced from par- 
ticular situations. - All eager fay were, it must be euyres ets 
subject to the cognizance of the Supreme Government. 
Court of Directors. The officers generally demanded a court-mar- 
tial, but we can find only one instance in which the charge of at 
least a full participation in the imputed offence was disavowed. 
‘The goverument consented to forward memorials from. those offi- 
cers to the Company at home, but refused to grant the court+ 
martials. required. ‘That the government had the legal right to 
adopt those strong measures, there is no doubt whatever; the ques- 
tion that remains is, whether a resort to them was justified by the 
emergency. The Supreme Government however testified: its full 

probation of all the proceedings in question, and transmitted to 
Madras a long and eloquent dispatch, in which every part of them 
was canvassed and vindicated with no mean ability. 

The general orders just described, were issued on the Ist of 
May, 1809. Besides chief subject of those orders, ad- 
verted to the merits of such branches of the army as had withheld 
their concurrence from the proceedings of the disaffected officers. 
In this view, they bestowed the thanks of the government on the 
king’s troops, and on the Company’s officers attached to the subsia 

lary force stationed at Hydrabad. Those officers, however, were 
nettled by the complimeut ; and, on the 15th of May, promulgated 
an address to the army, ivtimating their unqualified approbation of 
the acts of their disaffected brethren, their resolution to suppert the 
officers who had fallen under the displeasure of the government, 
and their readiness to join in any legal measures for their restora- 
tion, ‘The Hydrabad force derived importance from its strength 
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in Company’s troops, its position, and its complete state of equi 
ment for Gdhd-eoreece. The example of this force, dhavdtune, eal 
mated the spirit of sedition throughout the coast-army. Com- 
mittees of officers were organized at the principal stations, who 

with each other, in the intent of forming a combined 
plan of revolt. 

The conspiracy was for some time conducted with secrecy ; but, 
on the 22d of June, the Hydrabad officers addressed a letter to Sir 
George Barlow, pretty unequivocally stating their designs.. Speak- 
ing of the order of the 1st of May, they observe ; 

* It has excited such great and general irritation, that we have strong 
reason to fear the most fatal and disastrous consequences, Under these 
impressions, we feel compelled to make some effort to avert the evils 
we see impending; or, what may be the possible, and probable conse- 
quences, the separation of the civil and military authorities.’ 

Two days after the date of this address, an open mutiny broke 


out in ‘the ison of Masulipatam. An application had been 
made to the Madras government by the naval commander in chief, 
fora party of E troops, to serve as marines on board his 


Majesty’s : ships. rs having been received from England 
against the ‘practice of detaching the men of the king’s regi 
ments on this duty, it became necessary to on those of 
Company’s European regiment stationed at Masulipatam. The 
Officers, however, persuaded the men, that this step was intend- 
ed only as a preliminary to the measure of disbanding the regi- 
ment altogether. In the event, both officers and men refused to 
embark, ‘seized the garrison, and placed the commander under 
arrest. 

The Hydrabad force, including a detachment of it stationed at 
Jaulna, in the Berar country, resolved to support the mutineers at 
Masulipatam. . ‘This resolution was conveyed to the government in 
a style of truly laconic brevity. 


‘ It is the firm determination of this force to afford the Madras Eu- 
ropean regiment assistance, and it is their wish that this intention 
should be made known to government.’ —No. 2, Par. Pap. 26, 27. 


» On the 5th of. July, the Jaulna detachment addressed Lord 
Minto im a letter, of which a single extract will suffice ; 

‘© You must, my lord, be already acquainted to what a desperate ex- 
tremity this conduct has driven the northern divisions, and we earnestly 
request your lordship to be convinced of our positive and unalterable 
sentiments on. that head, and beg that you will not consider this as an 
unavailing observation, but as the resolution of free-born Britons.’—- 
No. 2, Comp. Pap. 34. ; 

~ During all the transactions related, the hostile feelings and. pro- 
jects 
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jects of the disaffected officers were declaredly confined to the lo- 
cal government of Madras. By.this time, however, the dispatch 
of the Supreme Government, approving all the recent measures of 
Sir George Barlow, had been received there, and was im cir+ 
culation throughout the army; but, (it is worthy of observation,) 
without at all affecting either the language or the conduct.of the 
malecontents. They still united bitter invectives against the cabi- 
net of Fort St. George, with ardent professions of attachment for 
their king and country ; and still they continued in arms. What- 
ever they might attempt to pe others, or succeed in per- 
suading themselves, they were now, in fact, committed against 
all the authorities in India. -At this point, therefore, we may with- 
out controversy say that the rebellion was begun; and, before we 
proceed farther in our sad narrative, we feel tempted to cast a re- 
trospective glance on the previous proceedings of the Madras go- 
vernment. 

The first which we shall consider, is the,liberation of Colonel 
Munro from his arrest. The report of officer respecting the 
tent-contract is the only important document connected with the Ma- 
dras transactions, which we cannot find in the parliamentary papers. 
For ourselves, we do not conceive that the construction of that re- 
port materially affects the present question. In deference, how~ 
ever, to those who may think otherwise, and especially as circum- 
stances have given to the obnoxious clauses a consequence scarcely 
their own, we shall bestow a short attention upon it. 

The report, as we find by an ample extract from it given in the 
appendix to the ‘ Accurate.and Authentic Narrative,’ began with 
stating the grounds on which the system of providing camp-equi- 
page had been originally adopted, and with observing that the mea- 
sure had failed. After some farther remarks, it proceeded thus : 

* Six years experience of the practical effects of the existing system 
of the camp-equipage equipment of the Native Army, has afforded 
means of forming a judgment relative to its advantages and efficiency, 
which were not possessed by the persons who proposed its introduction ; 
and an attentive examination of its operation during that period of time, 
has suggested the following observations regarding it.’ 

The first and second objections to the system are, in substance, 
that it incurred an immense and unnecessary expense, without ac- 
complishing the purpose for which it had been established. ‘The 
third we transcribe entire. 

‘ By granting the same allowances in peace and war, for the equip- 
ment of native corps, while the expences incidental to that chatge are 
unavoidably much greater in war than in peace, it places the interest 
and duty of commanding officers in direct opposition to one another. It 
makes it their interest that their corps should not be in a state of efti- 


ciency 
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ciency fit for field-service, and therefore furnishes strong inducements to 
neglect their most important duties.’ 

. In this passage, as connected with the preamble before quoted, 
the officers commanding native corps, professed to discover a 
strong and deliberate insinuation, that they had in fact yielded to 
the inducements here described, and sacrificed their most im- 
portant duties to considerations of interest. The government, ori 
the other hand, expressed their conviction, that, under the most 
tortured construction, the passage could not be so understood! 
‘The truth may, and, in our opimion, does lie between. Tt intst 
always be remembered that the report is not a satirical or rhe- 
torical composition, which must be taken to mean morethan meets 
the eye, and in which, therefore, mnuendoes are to be presumed 
of course, and to be construed strictly. It is a plain paper of 
business; and should be considered as entitled to the fairest and 


most honest interpretation. In this view, the passage in question — 


_ Goes not appear to ey any thing more than that experience had 
afforded impressive p of a quality in the camp-equipege sys- 
tem, which had certainly been overlooked at the time of adopting 
it; namely, that (as Colonel Munro himself explains his expres- 
sions,) it ‘ produced considerable advantages to officers command- 
ing Corps in garrison, and immense expenses in the field,’ and 
thus, by e, set the interests of those officers at war with 
their duties. tn int of fact, indeed, the reader will observe that 
this obnoxious. third objection, though governed like the rest, by 
the general word experience, is not connected with that word by 
any marked or emphatic reference; and farther, that it differs, in 
ws very form, from the two former, by stating rather a tendenci) 
than an effect. Such is the candid interpretation; but then it must 
be owned that the passage, when once public, would be intetpre- 
ted by those from whom candour was not to be expected, and 
could hardly even be asked. Men, jealous of their honour, and, in 
whatever degree aggrieved, yet aggrieved certamly, by the measure 
which had been adopted on the recommendation of the report, 
would naturally put a more invidious sense on its expressions; and 
a sense, at the same time, of which the expressions are plainly sus- 
ceptible, though not without some force, and though, as we firmly 
ieve, not so intended. 

After all, however, this point strikes us as unimportant; and, as 
a-proof that we so deem it, we shall now assume that the report 
would naturally be understood, as it was in fact understood by the 
officers. Still it appears to us, that under all the circumstances 
of the case, the desertion of Colonel Munro by the government 
would have béen a baser act than any of which have been ac- 
eused, ‘The honourably acute feelings of those at whose — 
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that officer was arrested, we deeply respect ; but we have not the 
same respect for the understandings of those who, in cool blood, 
would have recommended to the ruling power the sacrifice of one 
of its servants for the di to the best of his j of an 
office imposed on him by itself. Let us suppose that the existence 
ef great abuses directly occasioned by this system had come to his 
knowledge, in such a manner as to leave no doubt of the fact, while 
yet he could produce no legal proof of it:—Nothing surely could 
have been more incumbent on him, nothing more strictly within 
the line of his duty, than under the seal of confidence, to state 
the fact to his employers; nor any thing much less creditable to 
the latter, than that he should have been rewarded with obloquy, 
prosecution, and perhaps punishment. , 

It has been said, however, that the sanction of the government 
could not authorise its ministers in the commission of an illegal or 
criminal act; the government themselves afterwards urged a similar 
principle ; and some rather subtle, though not equally sound, re- 
marks have been struck out of this topic, with a view to 
them from their own mouths. Much might be offered on the sub- 
ject, but, for our present purpose, it will suffice to point out one 
simple distinction. The ruling power of Madras could commu- 
nicate to, its ‘confidential agents no privilege which it did not 
itself possess, So far as that power was responsible for acts 
committed by itself, so far, and, it seems to us, no farther, were 
its ministers responsible for acts committed by its orders. But to 
whom was that power responsible? Clearly to the superior authori- 
ties; to the Supreme Government, the Court of Di , the 
King, the Parliament, the British Nation: not to the officers, civik 
er military, placed under it. With regard to the latter, its supre- 

-was beyond all question or ch e. From these, therefore, 
it might legally interfere to screen its official servants. In effect, 
that it legally possessed the right of such interference, was expli- 

itly allowed by General Macdowall himself ; and we must think 
that it would have been guilty of unpardonable meanness, if, com~ 
pletely sheltered under its prerogative, it had resigned to his 
the man who had offended only in the attempt to fulfil its 
commands. 

What enhances the force of these considerations, is, that the 
alleged transgression of Colonel Munro, not only never would have 
taken place, except through the order of the government, but would 
never have been known, except through their approbation. Colonel 
Muaro did not himself publish his report : on the contrary, it is made 
2 charge against him by one of the party-writers before us, that he 
transmitted his slander to the government clandestively, or, as this au- 
thor somewhat absurdly terms it, surreptitiously. In truth, — 

‘ di 
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didthe government publish it ; but still it became public, only in con- 
sequence of the sanction and acceptance which it met in that 
quarter. Had the Commander in Chief or the civil secretary flung 
it.back on the reporter, it would have slept in silence. 

» ,"Dinus far, the discussion was - personal with relation to Colonel 
Munro: but atrial of that officer on the charges brought against 
him, would have amounted to a trial of the government, inasmuch 
it had approved the report on which those charges were founded. 
‘Fo this, it is answered, that the government, im acting on a paper 
presented to them, could not be necessarily considered as adopting 
every clause or sentiment which that paper might contain: Cer- 
tainly, however, the preceding Commander in Chief had adopted the 
report even to this extent; for he had stated that ‘ the arguments 
set forth in it conveyed the result of the joimt reflection of himself 
and the Quarter Master General upon the subject, and were the 
sum of that experience which arose from their respective stations ;’ 
and, though a Commander in Chief is unquestionably amenable to 
the civil government, we have yet to learn that he may be tried, lite- 
rally or virtually, by a Court Martial composed of his own officers. 
But the answer is unsatisfactory even with regard to the govern- 
ment. It is true that the responsibility of the government might 
not extend to every clause or sentiment of the report which they had 
adopted; nor the measure, which they had in consequence taken, 


were the officers bearing commissions under that government to be 
judges how far that responsibility was to extend? or to pare down, 
as they might think fit, the grounds on which that measure had been 
avowedly taken? ' 

. On the whole, it strikes us that the interference of the govern- 
ment, in releasing the Quarter Master General, was proper and 
praiseworthy. . A heavy accusation, however, would still lie agai 
them, if it could be proved that they had been guilty of publishing 
the document which occasioned all this ferment; but we have al- 
ready stated that this assertion has been made without evidence, 
or rather, against it. ‘The publication of the report was certainly, 
in every view, a most unfortunate, and we think also, a most 
pable proceeding. We do not mean, for we do not know, and 
should be ashained in a state of ignorance to insimuate, that it was 
effected at the expense of any breach of confidence; but undoubt-. 
edly it was most injudicious. We think too, that when the paper 
once appeared, the government only discharged a most sacred duty 
in disclaiming the sense affixed to it by the accusers of Colonel 
Munro; in this light, indeed, the construction put on the instru- 
ment by the government, however questionable in itself, becomes 
most important; but this, though as a disclaimer complete, is - 

equally 
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equally satisfactory with the general order published on the 6th of 
February, that is, a fortnight after the release of Colonel Munro. 
From that order we make an extract. 


. ‘The governor in council desires that the officers of this army will 
be assured, that this government would not be less solicitous to vindi- 
cate their honour and reputation by rejecting all injurious imputations, 
if such could have been supposed, than the officers of the army could 
have been solicitous in their own vindication. The governor in council 
has accordingly, under this impression, been led to an attentive :consi- 
deration of the expressions which are understood to have been deemed 
objectionable, and he has no hesitation in declaring, that it appears, in 
his judgment impossible, under any correct construction, to attach an 
offensive meaning to words where injury was not meant, and where the 
intention of offence assuredly did not exist.’ 


We now proceed to examine the measures taken by the govern- 
ment in consequence of the order issued by General Macdowall, 
at the moment of his departure. Asa good deal depends on that 
order, we shall here present it to our readers. 


‘(GENERAL ORDERS.) 
‘ Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 28th January, 1809. 

*G, O. by the Commander in Chief. 

* The immediate departure of Lieutenant General Macdowall from 
Madras, will prevent his pursuing the design of bringing Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Munro, quarter-master general, to trial for disrespect to the Com- 
mander in Chief, for disobedience of orders, and for contempt of military 
authority, in having resorted to the power of the civil a habe in 
defiance of the judgment of the officer at the head of the army, who 
had placed him under arrest on charges preferred against him by a 
number of officers commanding native corps; in consequence of which 
eppeal direct to the honourable the President in Council, Lieutenant 

eneral Macdowall has received a positive order from the Chief Secre- 
tary to liberate Lieutenant Colonel Munro from arrest. 

‘Such conduct on the part of Lieutenant Colonel Munro beirg de- 
structive of subordination, subversive of military discipline, a violation 
of the sacred rights of the Commander in Chief, and holding out a 
most dangerous example to the service, Lieutenant General Mac- 
dowall, in support of the dignity of the profession and his own station 
and character, feels it incumbent on him to express his strong disap- 
probation of Lieutenant Colonel Munro’s unexampled proceedings, and 
considers it a solemn duty imposed upon him to reprimand Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro in genera! orders, and he is reprimanded accordingly. 

(Signed) ‘T. BOLES, 
* Deputy Adjutant General.’ 

On the face of this order, no doubt, we should apprehend, can 
be entertained with respect to its meaning and tendency. It is a 
vehement censure on Colonel Munro for having preferred an a 
to the government, from the authority of the Cteicinather in Chief, 
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which appeal the government had sanctioned in the strongest 
manner, by not only accepting it, but acting upon it. It seents 
to us that some of the principles which we before laid down, in 
discussing the question respecting the charges against Colonel 
Munro, apply to the present question, and with increased force. 
If, in that case, Colonel Munro could not be brought to trial for 
one particular clause in a report which had been adopted by the 

still less, in this, could he be publicly rebuked for an 
act to which the government had given its most express and empha- 
tic approbation. If in the former instance, the government itself 
would, in the person of one of its officers, have been put on its 
trial before an inferior and a subject authority, in this, the gover- 
ment itself, in the same person, and also by an inferior and a 
subject authority, was publicly condemned as having authorised 

ings, in a high degree criminal. — 

Such is the interpretation which, as we think, a plain man would 
naturally put on the instrument. But it has been asserted that this 
is not the right interpretation, that the instrument obviously, and 
indeed exclusiyely, admits of another, which would be consistent 
with its perfect innocence. It was, it seems, a reprimand of Colo- 
nel Munro, not for having appealed to the governor, but for having 
appealed to him otherwise le through the prescribed and estab- 
lished channel of the Commander in Chief; or, which is the same 
thing, not for the act, but for the mode of appeal. Our business 
here is only with the admissibility of this construction, and with its 
effect on the main question ; or else we could observe, it places 
the unfortunate General Macdowall in no very amiable pomt of 
view: for it has already been shewn, that Colonel Munro had 
actually appealed through the prescribed channel of the Com- 
mander in Chief, that the Commander in Chief had flung back 
his appeal with indignation, and that he had then preferred the 
direct appeal which drew on him the order in question. But 
surely it would be a very whimsical refinement of cruelty, first 
to rebuke a subordinate officer for attempting to employ a certain 
channel of application, and then to reprimand himr for not contfi- 
ning himself to the very channel from which he had been thus 
rudely repelled. With respect to the construction itself, we can- 
not help being of opinion, and shall hereafter shew, that even if 
admitted, it would not, in any degree, purge the order of the er 
minality attributed to it. In our mind, however, the instrument 
will, to a common understanding, coolly applied, convey but one 
meaning, and can be misconceived only by prejudice or inattention. 
In support of this position, it would be absurd to resort to those 
fine rules of construction, by which courts of law are in the habit 


of eliciting sense from ambiguous documents. Our observations 
i 
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will be directed almost solely to two questions; the first, in what 
sense the order of General Macdowall was, at the time of its ap- 
pearance, understood by some of his immediate abettors ; tlie 
other, in what sense Sir George Barlow and Colonel Munro, the 
persons most nearly concerned, were obliged to understand it: 

It has already been said, that Major Boles was suspended by 
the Madras government, for having countersigned the obnoxious 
order of General Macdowall. In the memorial which Major 
Boles, on this occasion, addressed to the Court of Directors, 
he has, amongst other topics, argued that there was, in the paper 
to which he had affixed his signature, nothing of a palpably cri- 
minal or illegal nature. Had the distinction then ogeurred to 
Major Boles, between the mere act and the manner of the appeal 
addressed to government by Colonel Munro, he would scarcely 
have failed to assume this as one ground if not of defence, at least 
of explanation. Yet no insinuation to this effect can be discovered 
in his memorial ; and it is sufficiently remarkable that, in referring 
to the words of the order, he has omitted the single expression in it 
on which it can be made to support the alledged distitiction, the 
expression, ‘ appeal direct to the Honourable the President int 
Council.’ 

The same omission we find in the memorial addressed by 
several disaffected officers to Lord Minto, soon after the depar- 
ture of General Macdowall, but we also find in it sofmething 
more... It contains, in fact, a sort of loose commentary on the 
order under consideration; and the sense, which the writers 
affixed to that paper, is not to be mistaken: the length of the pa- 
sage precludes the citation of more than a few sentences, ‘ By 
virtue of the warrant (it is said) which gave to the Commander in 
Chief, and to him only, the judicature over the Madras army, and 
vested im him alone the jurisdiction of it for the time being, Lieute- 
aant General Macdowall placed Licutenaut Colonel Munro under 
arrest, from which arrest he has since reluctantly released that 
officer, in c uence of the interference of the civil government, 
who have thus disunited the chain, upon the integrity of which the 
principles, of military subordination depend.’ 2 A. p. 15. The me- 
morialists then describe themselves as ‘ viewing the interference of 
the civil government to check the prescribed laws of military de- 
pendence as a dangerous innovation;’ and, soon afterwards, make the 
following statement, ‘ in order to vindicate the character of his pro- 
fession, and to maintain the integrity of his military authority over 
those under his command, Lieutenant General Macdowall directed 
the publication of a general order, conveying a reprimand to Lieute- 
nant Colonel Munro, for disrespect to his Commander in Chief, 
in not abiding by the regular course of inquiry laid down for simni- 
L2 are 
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lar cases.’ “These expressions, and others intermixed with them, 
might be considered as so many reverberated echoes of the senti- 
ments conveyed by the general order, and seem, at the same time, 
and in no slight degree, explanatory of those sentiments: The 
whole effect and essence of the order, are pronounced to be, that 
it ‘ conveyed a reprimand to Lieutenant Colonel Munro, for dis- 
respect to his Commander in Chief,” not, in appealing to govern- 
ment otherwise than through the prescribed channel, but—* in 
not abiding by the regular course of inquiry laid down for simi- 
lar cases.’ 

The interpretation then, which the order received from its abet- 
tors and champions, cannot-admit of much question. Let us next 
consider what sense the government Were obliged to affix to it. On 
the supposition that Sir George Barlow had any doubt about the 
interpretation, he would naturally look to the letter which had been 
previously addressed to the government by General Macdowall, on 
their remonstrance against the proceedings respecting Colonel Mun- 
ro. In that letter he would find the following words; ‘ I was totally 
unprepared to receive from the Honourable the Governor im Coun- 
cil, an implied censure on my conduct as Commander iu Chief of 
this army, and a direct interference from the civil authority with 
the only prerogative almost remaining in his hands, the power of 
judging of the propriety of bringing to trial every officer who may 
be accused of crimes or misdemeanors; such interference, Ipresume 
to think, is unprecedented, and strikes me as encouraging « very dan- 
gerous example, by holding out to the army protection and su ’ 
in defiance of the judgment and authority of’ the person appointed 
ty the legislature to direct and controul the department placed wn- 

er his immediate charge. No.1. p. 23. ‘Thisis plainly nothing 
more than an expansion of that sentence in the general order, which 
charges Colonel Munro with a ‘ defiance of the judgment of the 
officer at the head of the army.’ 

Colonel Munro also had a deep interest in the general order. 
Now this officer, as we have said, had first endeavoured to 4 
peal to the government through ‘the authorised channel of the 
officer at the head of the army, and had incurred, on that very 
account, a severe rebuke from General Macdowall, couched in 
the following terms. ‘I think it will be allowed that your pre- 
sent attempt to make a reference to a civil government is novel 
and unexampled, and striking a blow at the root of military 
authority, which cannot be sufficiently reprobated. I trust that it 
will not be disputed that I have the uncontrolled and unalienable 
right of judging of the conduct of every officer under my command, 
and I cannot but view your present application as extremely indeli- 
cate and disrespectful.’ No. I. p. 15. This reproof is, in its -_ 
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and phraseology, almost precisely equivalent to the reprimand in the 
general ae The lai, therefore, Colonel Munro would 
naturally infer, must respect something common to the two cases ; 
that is, it must respect, not the mode, as to which they differed, but 
the substance, in which they were agreed. 

Tn the course of three or four days, General Macdowall could 
not have forgotten that he had written those letters. If, then, he had 
designed his order to point out some new offence, not complained 
of in those letters, it would have been his boundén duty to render 
this circumstance unambiguous and manifest, to define his new - 
complaint with the utmost precision, to state specifically that his 
objection to the direct appeal was not, because it was an appeal, but 
because it was direct; and the obligation imposed on him to be 
thus accurate, increased in proportion as his objections in the two 
cases were in their general effect the same, and therefore ran a risk 
of being confounded. No such definiteness or discrimination ap- 
pears in the order. The new transgression is designated, not as 
a resort to some other than the official channel of appeal, but as 
a resort to the power of the civil government in defiance of the 
judgment of the officer placed at the head of the army. ‘The con- 
cluding reprobation is directed, not to a particular action done by 
Colonel Munro, but plurally to his ‘unerampled proceedings.’— 
The epithet direct, which, in one part of the order, is applied to 
the appeal, is neither conspicuous nor emphatic; it does not even 
occur in the body of the charge, but seems casually thrown into a 
supplementary sentence ; and all the italic or capital types, in which 
mistake or design has blazoned it, cannot lift it mto effectual pro- 
minencé, In short, it would appear that in this criminatory pro- 
clamation, if the ‘direct’ transmission of the appeal was intended 
to be considered as an aggravation of the misconduct imputed, it 
certainly was! not considered as an important, or even a dubstiitive 
part of :it; far less as the whole, 

But in what manner this point of construction is to be resolved, 
seems, after all, a consideration of no great moment. When the 
cabinet of Madras received and acted upon the remonstrance of 
their Quarter Master General, it appears to us that they committed 
themselyes as much, with regard to the mode of proeedure adop- 
ted bythat officer, as respecting his general right to remonstrate ; 
for surely it could not be more deeply incumbent on them to reject 
an application issuing from an improper quarter, than to reject 
one which was presented in an exceptionable and dangerous man- 
ner, In either case, the imputation aimed at him who received the 
sanction, must glance off on the government who gave it; and it must 
be remembered that the magnitude of an imputation is measured, not 
by the subject-matter of the offence imputed, but by its actual cha- 
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racter and tendency. Turn, therefore, and wind this reprimand 
as we will, it will still remain, we think, a censure, an ample and 
unmeasured censure on the government; and consequently, the 
promulgation of it by a military officer subject to that government, 
must be regarded as a proceeding seditious and unruly, in a con- 
siderable degree. 

It must be acknowledged also, we are afraid, that the peculiar 
circumstances under which this order was promul Ag) tiger 
it from avery candid or gentle construction. We ude, not 
merely to the long contest which the author of it had previously 
carried on with the government, but to the postponement of the 
publication till after his departure. This act debarred all possibility 
on the side of the government, of question or remounstrance ; on 
that of the commander, of explanation, reparation, or apology. 
It gave the instrument the positive and defying appearance of an 
ultimatum, and might be understood as.a challenge to interpreta- 
tion to do its worst. The absence of an individual, whose con- 
duct has been ambiguous, if it be involuntary, entitles him to every 
charitable consideration which fancy can suggest; but a wilful or 
disdainful absence seems to imply a rejection of such consideration, 
and rather throws the burden on fancy the other way. 

. On the whole, our views of this subject coincide with those of 
Lord Minto in his powerful and eloquent dispatch to the Madras 
government, 

‘ The reprimand to Lieutenant Colonel Munro was evidently intended 
only asa vehicle for circulating, throughout the army serving under 
the Government of Fort St. George, a vehement and intemperate public 
censure of that government, and an inflammatory address to the pro- 
fessional feelings of that army, and to topics thought er to produce 
irritation and disorder. It was, in other words, a most seditious pa 
under the title of a general order to the army, and bearing the thin 
disguise of a reprimand to a particular officer’ No. {If p. 1. 

For this misconduct, as has already been stated, General Mac- 
dowall, whose. resignation of his office had not yet been received, 
was publicly displaced. 

The propriety of this step on the part of the government, we 
need not discuss, as, to all intents and purposes, we have discus- 
sed it already. For Mr. Petrie is, we should conceive, the only 
sensible man, in existence, who admitting, however cautiously, the 
criminal nature of the order of General Macdowall, woul deny 
the necessity of a signal animadversion on the misconduct of that 
officer. A government, which should patiently submit to so open 
and so outrageous an insult, from such a quarter, must be a govern- 
ment, either in reality destitute of all power and independence, or 
on the verge of sealing its resignation of both. M 
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Mr. Petrie, however, gives us to understand that, by the dis- 
missal of General Macdowall from a command which he had-in 
fact resigned, and after his departure for England, ‘ the government 
exposed their councils to the imputation of weakness, undisguised 
resentments, and an useless unavailing display of rigour. He 
thinks also that 

‘ We ought to have abstained from any act of personal severity te 
General Macdowall, to have cautiously avoided what would most cer- 
tainly increase the agitation in the military mind; and, while we vin- 
dicated the supreme authority of government, by the publication of an 
appropriate general order to the army, have allowed the general to 
leave India without any farther marks of our displeasure.’ 

The policy recommended in these observations, is one on which 
we have sufficiently commented ; the policy of salving over at any 
rate a es wound ; a doctrine seldom safe for a state, and in the 
case of a contest with the military body, generally pernicious. But 
to counteract the effect of a general order which, as he himself ad- 
mits, was calculated ‘ to increase the discontents’ of the army, 
Mr. Petrie would have advised ‘ the publication of an appropriate 
pei order,’ ‘ vindicating the supreme authority of government.’ 

t can hardly be meant, that government ought to have repaid Ge- 
neral Macdowall reprimand for reprimand; for to reprimand an 


offender who is fairly out of reach, must at the least be as useless 


and ridiculous, as to dismiss an offender who is neatly out of office. 
The ‘ appropriate’ proclamation, therefore, m question, must have 
merely been an assertion that, whatever might be said or even done 
to the contrary, the government remained after all supreme !—or, 
at the most, it must have been an argument, contaiming a masterly 
refutation of the mutiny of General Macdowall and his coadjutors, 
and opposing to his seditious general orders, an irrefragable body of 
haael fesheseles: But is there not some room to fear that while 
thus exerting its polemical abilities, such a government might find 
itself redaced to the exclamation of the unfortunate philosopher 
who happened to have embarked in a controversy with one of the 
Roman emperors ; ‘I find it impossible to argue against a man 
who is the master of legions ?” 

The case of General Macdowall has now detained us suffici- 
ently long ; and indeed longer than we had expected from its clear- 
ness ; but the sophistry which has been employed to darken it, may 
plead our excuse. We shall next consider the suspension of the 
Adjutant and Deputy-Adjutant General. 

t is hardly necessary to repeat that, in the first instance, the de- 
puty, Major Boles, was alone suspended; and that the Adjutant- 
General was afterwards included in the sentence, in consequence of 
his avowal to government that his deputy had acted solely by his di- 
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rection. The suspension, however, of Colonel Capper did not ef- 
fect the restoration of Major Boles. In fact, it is sufficiently plain, 
that, if the order of the commander in chief could not be admitted 
asan authority for the offence of which Major Boles had been 
guilty, neither could that of his immediate superior, Colonel Cap- 
per, be admitted as such authority, 

The circumstance of the suspension of these officers seems to 
form the most conspicuous topic in the present controversy. This 
distinction, however, it has attained, as we cannot help suspecting, 
by accident, When the order of Sir George Barlow against Ge- 
neral Macdowall and the two subordinate officers was promulgated, 
the former had already taken his departure for England ; and, 
though he was followed, immediately after that promulgation, by 
Colonel Capper, yet Major Boles, the government not being able to 
graut bin an instant passage, remained for some time in the coun- 
try. The consequence was, that the affair of Major Boles, which 
included that of Colonel Capper, became the prominent object of 
attention, and the transactions more directly relating to General 
Macdowall sunk out of view. In England, this order of things 
would probably have been reversed ; had not General Macdowall 
perished at sea, on his passage homewards. For, though Colonel 
Capper shared the same fate, yet Major Boles has lived to origi- 
nate here im person those discussions, of which he constituted so 
prineipal a topic in the East. 

We are well aware that this account is not agreeable to the re- 
preseutations of Mr, Petrie, who strongly and repeatedly implies 
that the complaints of the army, even in the first instance, princi- 
pally respected the treatment of the Adjutant and Deputy-Adju- 
tant Generals. The ground on which we venture to question the 
accuracy of these statements, we shall make known to the reader. 
The projected memorial to Lord Minto, which occasioned the or- 
ders hereafter to be considered, of the Ist of May, canvot but be 
regarded as an authentic record of the feelings of the disaffected 
officers atthe period under consideration, But in the criminatory 
matter of that memorial, the conduct of the government towards 
Colonel Capper and Major Boles holds by no means the chief place. 
On the contrary, though pronounced to be ‘ equally subversive of 
the foundation of authority’ with the act of the removal of General 
Macdowall, it is, in point of fact, dilated on at far less length, and 
with a far less variety of acrimonious invective. The proceedings, 
in truth, with regard to General Macdowall, occupy almost the 
whole body of the paper in question, and the other subject seems to 
enter only asa sort of appendix, It does not therefore appear that 
the writers attached to that subject any paramount importance. ; 

‘Lhe alleged offence of Colonel Cache aud Major Boles, in 
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giving eurrency to the obnoxious order, differed in this respect from 
that of him who issued it ; but their act may be considered as having 
been done in the course of office, and in obedience to the orders of 
their superior, the commander in chief. ‘The law which defines; 
in the military service, the limits between the obedience and the 
responsibility of inferiors, we take to be stated with very tolerablé 
fairness by Mr. Petrie : 

* If subordinate officers are encouraged to judge of the legality of 
the orders of their superiors, we introduce a precedent of incalculable 
mischief, neither justified by the spirit or practice of the laws. Is it 
not better to have the responsibility on the head of the authority which 
issues the order, except in cases so plain, that the most common ca- 
pacity can judge ef their being direct violations of the established and 
acknowledged laws ?’—Statement, pp. 21, 22. 

Such unquestionably is the ordinance both of law and of reason. 
With ewe | however, to one part of this exposition, we would 
suggest an additional principle, rather indeed from its general im- 
re than because it has any peculiar applicability to the case 

efore us; but a principle, of which we have no doubt that Mr. 
Petrie himself would entirely admit the justice. It is; that the 
quality of an order is to be estimated, not merely on a view of the 
order itself, but, im part also, by the adjancts of time, place, and 
situation. It must be taken in connection with the contert of the 
attendant circumstances. An order may, from some carelessness 
in the construction of it, bear illegality on its face, while circum- 
stances shall clearly demonstrate it to be proper. On the other 
hand, it may be in terms innocent, and yet in its effect and object 
highly and palpably criminal. ‘The most common order, for ex- 
ample, in the most common routine of military duty, if issued 
by an officer, himself notoriously in a state of mutiny against some 
superior authority, is on that account vitiated; and to obey such a 
mandate is, legally considering it, a crime, because it is to recog- 
nize and accredit unlawful power. 

Lord Minto has fully discussed, in the public paper to which we 
have before alluded, the problem of military responsibility ; and it 
is observable that the duty of blind obedience in ordinary cases, is 
stated with still greater emphasis by this noble person, than by Mr. 
Petrie. It is, perhaps, not less observable that the opinions of 
Lord Minto and Mr. Petrie respectively, on the particular ques- 
tion now under consideration, are diametrically opposed. With 
respect to the principles by which the question is to be determined, 
we do not conceive that any doubt can be felt. The doubt is, how 
they are, in the present instance, to be applied. We shall take 
the liberty, therefore, of examining, in the first place, how far, 
from a view, both of the order itself, and of the circumstances 
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under which it was issued, there seems reason to conclude that its 
criminality must have been apparent to the Adjutant and Deputy- 
Adjutant Generals ; in the second, how far the conclusion so derived 
appears, in point of fact, to be warranted ; and finally, how far on 
these grounds, the punishment awarded to the officers in question 
may be thought justifiable. 

The criminality of the order, viewed intrinsically, is, in our opi- 
nion, if the paper be read with any care, palpable to the ‘ most 
common capacity.’ But the native evil of the order received, we 
think, deep additions of shade from the accompaniments of cir- 
cumstances ; nor can we readily conceive in what manner these could 
escape even the most careless or cursory view. On this part of the 
subject, we shall submit an extract of peculiar excellence from the 
dispatch of Lord Minto. Indeed, with the exception of one 
consideration which strikes us as important, and which we shall state 
presently, the topic seems absolutely exhausted in the exposition 
which we are about to copy. The extract will also convey a just 
idea of the merits of the dispatch referred to, which, though some- 
what too declamatory, perhaps, for a state-paper, is yet on the 
whole, remarkable for force and ability. 


‘ Before this order was prepared, it was not enly known to those 
confidential staff officers of the commander in chief; but it was notori- 
ous to the whole army and settlements, that there was a warm and ve- 
hement dissension between the commander in chief and the government. 
-These officers were acquainted with the prosecution of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Munro, and the part which Lieutenant General Macdowall had 
taken in that proceeding; they knew that every step in that extraordi- 
nary transaction was a studied insult to the government; they knew 
that Lieutenant General Macdowall had become the patron and chan- 
nel of a memorial to the Court of Directors, highly disapproved by the 

resident in council of Fort St. George, which he had himself, at the 
instance of that government, and at no distant period, written circular 
letters to discourage and suppress, but which in a riper stage of hosti- 
lity towards the person and authority of the governor, he had counte- 
nanced and promoted. It is in fine superfluous to prove, what is be- 
yond doubt, and is not denied, that a warm passionate rupture had 
broken out between these two high authorities. 

‘The commander in chief of an army in open and ardent opposition 
to the government which he serves, is no trivial event, and constitutes 
a state of things, from which some consequences applicable to this 
question have appeared to us to follow. 

‘ We consider these circumstances, therefore, as furnishing a new 
modification of the military principle first asserted; and we are of opi- 
nion, that in such extraordinary and momentous emergencies, it is fit 
and necessary to require, that an officer, whose duty it is to give cur- 
rency to the orders of the commander in chief, should, contrary to the 
principle of blind obedience, which oughé to prevail iv ordinary times, 

carefully 
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carefully consider these orders, and deliberate seriously upon their na~ 
ture and purview, before he publishes them, The circalation, in heated 
and facetious times, of a seditious address to the army, has no analogy 
to the principles of military obedience to a military order in the com- 
mon dispatch of business, and cannot be governed by the same rules. 

* We are, after much and serious reflection, decidedly of opinion, 
that this restriction of the military principle, the general importance 
of which we nevertheless feel inost sensibly, cannot impair the obliga- 
tions of military subordination and obedience, in any manner or de- 
gree, prejudicial to the natural and legitimate objects of military com- 
mand ; and that in times of trouble it may afford a most salutary and 
necessary protection to the government and people against the possible 
perversion of military supremacy to the purposes of sedition or faction. 

‘In a natural and wholesome state of things, the obedience of sub~ 
ordinate officers is to be implicit, admitting of no deliberation, and sub- 
ject to no_responsibility, except for plain and manifest crimes. In 
such distempered seasons of open contention with governments as are 
how in question, addresses from commanders in chief to their armies, 
having reference to such debates, are a fit subject of deliberation to 
those whose office it may be to transmit them, and a responsibility be- 
longing exclusively to such occasions must attach even to their official 
and ministerial acts.’ 


To these observations, we cannot help making one addition. 
When the staff-officers received directions from General Mac- 
dowall for the publication of his order, they were aware that, be- 
fore the transaction could come to the ear of the government, the 

ipal in it would have evaded the reach of all question or ex- 
postulation. Under that consciousness, united with the considera- 
tions detailed in the preceding extract from Lord Minto, it surely 
behoved them to bestow a more than ordinary attention on the con- 
tents of the address. Reason, as we conceive, plainly pointed out 
this course ; and, even independently of all formal argument, it 
seems scarcely credible that the air of darkness and suspiciousness, 
which the whole affair derived from these circumstances, should 
have failed to startle any mind of ordinary judgment or sensibility. 

Were we swayed by the authority of one passage which we find 
in the statement of Mr. Petrie, we should push this argument far- 
ther, and, even if all other matter of defence were excluded, the jus- 
tification of the government, we are apt to think, would be com- 
plete. According to Mr. Petrie—and we have before adverted to 
the sentiment—General Macdowall, at the time when the order ap- 
peared, was, to every practical purpose, irresponsible. He had 
virtually released himself from the controul of his superiors. The 
severest punishments which they retained the power of inflicting on 
him, were in effect utterly nugatory, and could only rebound in ridi- 
cule on themselves. ‘The staff-officers, then, in question, who oar 
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that he was about to place himself in this situation, could, with very 
little propriety, shelter themselves under his mandate ; for no prin- 
ciple in — can be clearer than this, that the authority of a state- 
otficer should be co-ordinate with his responsibility ; and that, se- 
vered from that responsibility, it is nothing, or worse than nothing. 
On this supposition, therefore, those officers, or at all events the 
senior of them, had actually assumed, in the construction of reason, 
the chief responsibility of the act for which they were punished. 
Such at least, though not our doctrine, is or ought to be that of Mr. 
Petrie. It flows certainly from his premises ; and the only tole- 
rable ground on which he can resist the consequence, seems to be 
that he has elsewhere given to those principles a flat and unce- 
remonious contradiction. 

On the whole, however, we cannot suppress the conviction that, 
in the eye of law, the adjutant-general and deputy, must be pre- 
sumed to have been fully aware of the criminality of the address : 
but how was it in point of fact? This is a question which, consi- 
dering that the punishment decreed to those officers was revocable, 
the government had not, perhaps, in the first instance, any occasion, 
nor possibly even the right, to ask; but it will doubtless be asked 
by others, and the answer to it may lay open some interesting views 
of the whole subject. 
~ Tt has been strongly asserted that the officers: alluded to were un- 
aware of the illegality of the order ; but, amidst the loose and gene- 
ral terms in which this assertion has been made, a distinction of 
some moment seeins to have escaped notice. Was it of the matter 
itself, or of the criminality of that matter, that those persons were 
unaware? Did the paper pass their hands unobserved ; or, being 
observed, was it yet conceived to be legitimate ? Did they overlook 
its rt, or misconstrue its character ? 

ere can be little difficulty in answering these questions; but, 
in order to remove that little, we will refer to the memorial ad- 
dressed by Major Boles, after his suspension, to the Court of Di- 
rectors. In that memorial, not only does Major Boles not state that 
he had signed the order without observation of its contents, and not 
only does he seem to avoid making that statement, where it would 
have been greatly in his favour; but he plainly intimates that, at 
the time of his signing the order, it was in his deliberate judgment 
legal. ‘The passage 1s as follows : 


* Previous to the recent occurrences, there is no instance in the 
practice or the usage of the service, in which the authority of the 
commander in chief has been considered subject to a superior controul, 
in points that relate to the discipline, the courts of justice, or the prac- 
tice and exercise of the army ; a doubt respecting the integrity of this 
principle, would have been considered by every officer in the army as 
derogatory 
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derogatory to the dignity of the chief command, and to the vital prin- 
ciple of military subordination.'—No. 1, p. 30. 

Major Boles here affirms his own feelings, with respect to the or- 
der, to have been in unison with those of his brother-officers in ge- 
neral. Jt may be interesting, therefore, to subjoim the remarks 
which occur on that subject in the address to Lord Minto, already 
mentioned. This was written nearly a month before the memorial 
of Major Boles. It was written, in fact, during the first effer- 
vescence of passion, occasioned by the order of General Macdowall 
and the measures of government consequent upon it. 

‘ They (the memorialists) see two officers of high rank, character, and 
respectability, publicly degraded, deprived of their particular rank, and 
suspended the service, for having obeyed their commander in chief in 
signing and publishing an order written by himself, for the purpose of 
vindicating the’ dignity of his military authority, which had been fla- 
grantly violated by one of his own staff, who openly defied and disre- 
garded the supreme military commission.’—No: 2, A. p. 15. 

A strong disposition seems here evinced, to rest the defence of 
the adjutant and deputy, not on the apparent legality of the order, 
but on its obvious and peculiar merit. .'Those officers are not vin- 
dicated on the ground that they had no time, or had taken no pains, 
to judge of the document which they undertook to circulate, or even 
that to judge of it was not their province ;—they are by implica- 
tion vindicated, as having judged of it, and judged favourably. 

Such appears to have been the opinion of the more disaffected 
part of the army; and such, we suspect, was that of the two offi- 
cers more immediately concerned. Impressed, with splendid, though 
confused, notions of military authority, they felt, as we conjecture, 
a degree of professional interest in a manifesto by which that autho- 
rity was asserted. The verbal decorum of that manifesto, in avoiding 
all direct collision- with the government, satisfied the few scruples 
that might intrude, and superseded the task of very studiously con- 
sidering how far the government had the right, or might have the 
power, or would have the inclination, to contest its claims. The 
real question, therefore, at issue, still as before, regarded the respon- 
sibility, not of subordinate officers, but of the supposed federal 
head of the army, the commander in chief; and was, after all, 
less concerned with the canons of military, than with those of civil 
obedience. 

With respect to the punishment inflicted on the two officers, we 
have already shewn that it was milder in fact than in name, but 
the Directors, we perceive, are of opinion that, as the offenders 
‘ were placed in a situation of difficulty,’ a suspension of them from 
their staff-appointments would have been sufficient. Personal cle- 
mency holds among the judicial virtues a place of the first im- 

portance, 
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portance, and we are therefore disposed to acquiesce in the idea of 
rege nny ag although the effect would ps A a been only 
to shew in a stronger the necessity of vigour, For it is in vain 
to dissemble ge eri of the case. The chief part of the 
difficulty experienced by the persons alluded to, arose from their 
participation in the prejudices common to the army. But this was a 
difficulty, not so much on their side as on that of the government ; 
it was a difficulty, which would probably have recurred in every in- 
stance ; a difficulty, of which it was the essential property to pre- 
sume on indulgence, and which, though in particular instances it 
might have been soothed and diverted, would hardly thave been 
conquered on the whole, except by being beaten down and over- 
come. There perhaps has been a time, and possibly, by some rare 
mixture of sagacity and opportunity, that time might have been dis- 
coverable, in which the malady would have yielded to the force of 
mere regimen. But, long before the period under review, the 
happy moment had elapsed. The crisis was at hand. Matters 
were already on the brink of that ultimate case—a conflict be- 
tween the civil and the military power; a species of warfare, in 
which the latter is almost always secure of success, if it be allowed 
to choose its weapons. 

It has been said, indeed, that the suspension of Colonel Capper 
and Major Boles, provoked the disaffected members of the army ; 
and Mr. Petrie im particular reprobates it as having laid the match 
that communicated the flame to ulmost every military mind in In- 
dia. The assertion, however, of Mr. Petrie does not seem war- 
ranted; and his implied objection certainly is not conclusive. Ag- 
gression is generally tranquil tili it is resisted ; yet this is never con- 


sidered as a reason for passiveness. It is of the very nature of de- — 


fence, in the first instance to inflame attack ; yet no man therefore 
disclaims the authority of the prime law of nature. But, if oppo- 
sition necessarily provokes an enemy, it-is conceivable that the most 
effective , ae may be that which gives him the greatest_pro- 
vocation. e wound which, in its first effect, most highly exas- 
perates, often in the sequel, most completely enfeebles. In the 
present case, however, these obvious truths are perhaps scarcely 
worth citing, for their applicability to it is by no means clear. 
That the suspension of Colonel Capper and Major Boles, very pe- 
culiarly or prominently aggravated the discontents of the army, we 
have before stated our reasons for disbelieving ; and whoever reads 
with any care the address to Lord Minto, prepared immediately 
after that occurrence, will, we are persuaded, be inclined tg adopt 
the same conclusion. 

We shall here close our review of the steps taken by the Madras 
government previously to the undisguised breaking out of rebellion. 
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The general orders of the 1st of May are allowed, both by 
friends and foes, to have been so much in character with the prior 
measures,—are blamed, and must be defended, on grounds so 
nearly the same,—that we should consider it as an unreasonable en- 
croachment on the time of the reader, if we criticised them with 
the same fulness. ‘Those who have hitherto accompanied us in our 
sentiments, will unquestionably deem these orders generally right ; 
though, with respect to one officer, we have our doubts. But the 
proofs are before the ruling authorities at home, and not before the 
public. We now resume our narrative. 

As we are advanced to the very crisis of the rebellion, it will be 
interesting to the reader to peruse an extract from the official dis- 
patch of the Madras government, furnishing an exposition of the 
views and feelings with which that governmeut regarded the existing 
situation of affairs, and the principles by which their consequent 
policy was shaped. 

* We considered concessions to the demands of the disaffected officers 
to be pregnant with consequences more dangerous to the public inte- 
rests then any which could result from the most strenuous efforts for the 
maintenance of our authority, Concession Would have effectually con- 
firmed the spirit of sedition and insubordination which pervaded the 
army ; it would have established an ascendant power in the army un- 
controulable by the government, it would have strengthened the pre- 
sumption, contempt fur authority, and confidence in their power, which 
were but too prevalent in the army, and, ifit had not actually caused 
the subversion of the government, would have reduced it to a degree of 
weakness which would have led to the most fatal disorders, Any at- 
tempt, even for the purposes of conciliation,an the existing state of 
things, would have been productive of equally pernicious effects. To 
have endeavoured to conciliate at a time when the conduct of the army 
demanded signal punishment, would naturally have produced the con- 
clusion, that our measures were dictated by a consciousness of our weak- 
ness, and would in fact have borne the appearance of submission to the 
outrageous conduct and menacing language of the army. These consi- 
derations derived force from the peculiar nature of the demands of the 
army. ‘They required the repeal of orders issued by the government 
for the punishment of officers who had committed great offences. The 
repeal of these orders would in fact have been an acknowledgment of 
their being either unjust, or of the army having a right to skreen per- 
sons from punishment due to their offences. In either cgse, that mea- 
sure would have transferred one of the most important ee of govern- 
ment to the army, and have made that body entirely independent of the 
law. We therefore resolved, after mature reflection on all the conside- 
rations Which entered into this most important question, to avoid conces- 
sion, and to maintain the just right and powers of the government by a 
firm eXertion of its authority, and by a prompt employment for chat 
purpose, of all the means at our command. This resolution was also 

founded 
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founded on a consideration of the resources at our disposal for defeat- 
ing the designs of the disaffected officers, if they should proceed to ex- 
tremities. We knew that his Majesty’s troops were entirely loyal, and 
we calculated on having at our command a force sufficient to overawe 
the disaffected officers, or, if necessary, to reduce them by force. 

‘ We were not insensible to the great responsibility which we should 
encounter, in the execution of this resolution, to maintain the autho- 
rity entrusted to us unimpaired, but we entertained no doubt of the ul- 
timate success of that course of proceeding; and as we. have alread 
stated, we were convinced that it would involve no consequences whic 
were not infinitely less dangerous to the national interests, than those 
which would have inevitably resulted from submission to the menaces 
of a revolted army.’ 

Before a regular plan of military operations, as a provision against 
the worst, could be formed, it was the business of government to se- 
cure to themselves a sufficient military force of unquestionable 
loyalty. ‘The king’s troops at the immediate command of the pre- 
sidency were not a few; but, in addition to these, it was thought 
proper to apply to the governments of Bombay and Ceylon, for 
such troops of 
the corps of Europeans detached in consequence of this application 
from Ceylon, was accompanied by another of three hundred Caf- 
fres. It certainly would have been a curious spectacle to behold, 
on the plains of the Carnatic, a body of Caffres contending against 
rebellious British subjects in defence of the British authority. 

Concurrently with this first measure, it was determined by the 
government, to distribute the Company’s troops, so as to place 
the principal bodies of them in the neighbourhood of an overawing 
number of king’s trodps, and to break the rest into small parties. 
For this purpose, among other arrangements, orders were sent for 
the march of a battalion of Sepoys from Hydrabad, of three batta- 
lions from Travaucore, and of a battalion of Sepoys and a company 
of artillery from Seringapatam. Whether these orders would be 
obeyed, was with respect to Hydrabad, at least, a matter of doubt ; 
for the dispersion of the disaffected could not be more an object 
to the government, than concentration was desirable to the dis- 
affected themselves. In the event, however, they were disobeyed, 
not only at Hydrabad, but also at Travancore and Seringapatam. 

But with the measures stated, the government combmed others 
of a less ohyjous and more strenuous nature. It was clear that the 
Sepoys in the Company's service had no personal interest in the 
success of the mutiny, and it was, in point of fact, believed that, 
to secure the co-operation of that gallant body, a thousayd arts of 
deception had been practised on them by their officers. On the 
other hand, although the ringleaders of the mutiny had publicly as- 
sumed to themselves the credit of av unanimous support from 

brethren, 


e same kind as they could spare. It appears that 
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brethren, it was not clear that even the officers themselves were 
universally disaffected. ‘These considerations, together with the 
obvious expediency, at such an emergency, of accurately knowing 
both the extent of the danger and the attainable means of encoun- 
tering it, suggested to the councils of Madras two courses of pro- 
ceeding, both of which have been the subjects of vehement discus- 
sion; and of which we may at least say, that they leave those who 
adopted them, no escape in mediocrity: they were evidently of a 
very bold and decisive character ; if they can be excused, they ought 
to be applauded, and must, as we apprehend, be set to the account, 
either of a more than ordinary heroism, or of a most criminal te- 
merity. 

The first of the proceedings to which we allude, was the attempt 
to detach the Sepoys and their native officers, from the cause of 
the mutineers. ‘The loyalty for which the native troops are distin- 
guished towards the British government, has of course always 
passed through the medium of those by whom they have been di- 


-rectly commanded ; and there might, therefore, seem to be some 


hazard, in repelling this feeling from its accustomed channels, of 
dissipating it altogether. Itis a fair problem, however, im which 
case the feeling was likely to suffer the most; whether, when the 
government endeavoured to divert it from the officers, or when the 
officers endeavoured to divert it from the government. At all 
events, we must remember that matters were here reduced to a 
choice of difficulties. If a considerable portion of the native sol- 
diery could not be severed from the standard of mutiny, it was mo- 
rally certain that the mutiny would have issued in civil war, and but 
too probable that the rebels would, for a time, have been success- 
ful. Even the contingent success of their rebellion might probably 
have proved a less evil than that which would assuredly have fol- 
lowed on its first overt commencement, the pouring over the 
Decan of all those fierce spoilers whom only the terror of our arms 
contains beyond our northern frontier. It is difficult to imagine 
what future advantages would have compensated to us for such a 
sacrifice ; and, even independently of these considerations, not very 
easy to discover, why the chance of some future revolt of our Se- 
poys, without these officers, was more to be deprecated, than the 
certainty of their immediate revolt under the superintendence of 
British skill and enterprize. We may add, that it would surely have 
seemed a most profligate act in the British government, had we, 
without a single effort, permitted these unhappy victims of delusion 
to be so cruelly levsiehed into all the guilt and probable punish- 
ment of rebellion, and a rebellion too, in which they had no per- 
sonal interest whatever. 

The policy of detaching the Sepoys from their rebellious officers 
» VOL. ¥. NO. 1x, M had 
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had been adopted by Lord Clive, the father of our Indian domi- 
nion, on the mutiny of the Bengal officers in the year 1765. In 
truth, he, im 1765, carried this policy to a much farther extent 
than Sir George Barlow in 19809 ; for the former, finding that the 
refractory officers whom he had discarded, shewed some disposi- 
tion to continue embodied in his neighbourhood, actually dispatched 
a corps of Sepoys to disperse those officers, or to bring them pri- 
soners into bis camp. So deeply did this illustrious commander 
venture to wound a feeling, which it is now asserted, should, under 
every extremity, be left inviolate; and a much greater authority 
than even Clive,—that of experience,—has fully justified his bold- 
ness. Yet there are not wanting those, who pronounce of the 
milder measure of Sir George Barlow, that a more unwise or un- 
statesmanlike action was never committed, and who predict from 
it the most deplorable consequences. It would seem to follow, 
then, either that Lord Clive was deficient in wisdom and statesman- 
- ship, which is impossible ;—or that these accusers of Sir George 
Barlow are but iodifferent judges of what may be wise and states- 
manlike ; which, , isnot impossible. And either the pro- 
ceeding of Lord Clive was attended with the most fatal effects; or 
the predictions of the persons aforesaid, with regard to that of Sir 
George Barlow, are founded on some other basis than that of 
experience. 

n conjunction with this course of policy we must view another, 
~—the requisition of a solemn pledge or declaration from all the of- 
ficers of the Company’s army, that they would, agreeably to the 
tenour of their commissions, obey the orders, and support the autho- 
rity of the government of Madras. Here also, the justification of 
the megsure rests in the extremity of the case. The government 
was, to all appearance, on the eve of a violent combat with rebels. 
The insurgents had publicly and formally announced that all their 
brethren in the service of the government shared im their disaffection; 
and the boast, though probably exaggerated, evidently had a better 
foundation than could bave been wished. This was a state of 
things, in which doubtfulness would be even more pernicious then 
avowed hostility. At the same time, there seemed no indelicacy.in 
demanding that those whose support was thus pleaded, should pub- 
licly vepel a public imputation. It should be observed, farther, 
that the disaffected officers, while they disclaimed allegiance to the 
Madras goverument, umformly took refuge in the salvo of an un- 
alterable attachment to their king, their country, and their em- 
ployers. It was particularly with a view to meet this quirk of 
conscience that the proposed declaration was framed, the officers 
being required by it to promise, ‘in the most solemn manner,’ and 


‘ upon their word of honour,’ obedience to the Governor in Council 
: of 
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of Fort St. George. It could not be imagined that those officers, 
however deluded, would commit their personal. honour on a shame~- 
less falsehood ; and this especially, as the test was not offered to 
them by any official or state act of the government, but by the 
commanding officers at the several stations respectively, — 
most cases, before they could: possibly have heartl:thet-mck 
measure was in contemplation. 

It was directed that such officers as declined this test should be 
temporally removed from the execution of duty with their troops 
still drawmg, however, their ordinary allowances, and having the li- 
berty of residing at any point, of a certain extent, of the sea-coast 
to the south of Madras, which they might prefer. The comman- 
ders of divisions were particularly instructed, at the same time, to 
conciliate the native officers of the Sepoys, and to impress on them 
their paramount duty of obedience to the state. 

That these measures would secure the principal part of the na- 
tive force stationed to the south of the Kistna, the government enter- 
tained no doubt ; and, while the measures were in a state of exe- 
cution, they proceeded, without loss of time, to frame a plan of 
military operations for the threatened contest. The great stations 
of the disaffected troops were three ; within the peninsula, Seringa- 
patam ; without the peninsula, Masulipntam and Hydrabad. The 
peniusul, socalled, is that part of the Decan lying to the south of 

the Kistna, a river which, flowing nearly from west to east, falls 
into the Bay of Bengal. Madras, we need hardly say, is situated 
far within the peninsula, and on the coast of that Bay. 
patam, the former capital of Hydra Ally and Tippoo, lies 
within the peninsula, but inland, nearly west of Madras, and distant 
from it about 290 miles. Hydrabad hes inland considerably to the 
north of the Kistna, and about 350 miles from Madras. Masuli 
tam lies on the sea-coast, in fact, within the Delta, formed by the 
mouths of the Kistna, and is about 290 miles from Madras, and 
about 200 from Hydrabad. The plan of government was, on one 
hand, to collect such an efficient force about Seriigapatam, as 
might blockade the insurgents in that city, supposing them to conti- 
nue refractory ; on the other, to prepare for the contingencies of a 
conflict with those in the north. 

As it was well understood that the officers at Hydrabad had de- 
sired a detachment of their own body, which was advanced to 
Jaulna, to join them, they could not be believed to haye the inten- 
tion of moving northwards. The probability was, that they would 
adopt one of two plans. First, they might march towards Masu- 
lipatam, and, effecting a junction with the disaffected troops in that 
tity and its neighbourhood, either maintain themselves in the 
Borthern division, nineecemee~" wanes Secondly, the junc- 


tion 
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tion might take place at a more inland point, and the united body 
move down in a more inland line, through what are called the Ce- 
‘ded Districts, either towards Seringapatam, or towards Madras. 
A third course southwards, the nature of the country hardly al- 
lowed. With a view to provide against such events, the government 
artanged the formation of two principal corps; the one, in the 
neighbourhood of Madras; the other in the ceded districts. If 
the rebel army should attempt to proceed through the ceded dis- 
tricts, they would there find themselves opposed by a superior force. 
If they should march down by the other route, the corps collected 
about the presidency would be able to make head against them, 
while, at the same time, a part of the troops in the ceded districts, 
might be recalled, and the rest, marching onwards to Hydrabad, 
might secure the important interests connected with that station, 
the very key to the northern frontier of our dominions in the De- 
ean. Lastly, if they should remain in the northern division, the 

in the ceded districts was to advance in quest of them. ‘The 
details of this plan, as well as some minor arrangements which 
formed an appendix to it, we omit. 

The plan described was in’ a course of execution during the 
Jatter part of July, and the beginning of August ; but, by this time, 
other transactions were taking place, which, from their great 
eventual effect, it is necessary to relate. 

The orders for the tender of the test, and the removal of such 
officers as should refuse to accept it, were carried into complete ef 
fect, through all the troops in the vicinity of Madras; and generally 
through the centre division of the army, as well as the stations in the 
ceded districts. All the Company’s officers, with the exception of 
the staff, and a few others, being pledged to the common cause, de- 
clined accepting the test ; they were, therefore, temporally removed, 
and officers of approved loyalty placed in their room. ‘The trans 
action passed in perfect quietness. In every instance, the native 
troops, on receiving the explanations prescribed by the orders, 
cheerfully proclaimed their resolution to adhere to the state, and to 
obey no other leaders than those whom the state should approve. 
The seniors among the native officers declared, in the idiom of the 
East, that, having grown old in the service, ‘ they would not now 
acknowledge any other master than the Company, whose salt they 
had eaten so long, 

Towards the southern part of the peninsula, however, the exect- 
tion of the orders in question was, in some cases, delayed ; fromno 
cause, as far as appears, excepting the indecision of the command 
ing officers charged to enforce them. It must be owned, indeed, 
that the task, however strongly enjoined, either by authority, or by 
policy, might have staggered even a bold heart. Vaquenees 
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the personal gallantry of the individuals alluded to, which, we have 
no doubt, was infinitely beyond suspicion ; but it requires one spe- 
cies of. courage to provoke death in the field, and another to face 
the upbraidings, the resentment, or the despair, of those who have 
long and habitually been our friends and associates. Besides this, 
the disaffected officers took pains to instil into the minds of the 
commanders of divisions the idea that the connection between 
themselves and the Sepoys was indissoluble. From some of those 
commanders, and those too king’s officers, letters appear, expressing 
the most lively apprehensions that any attempt to separate the Se- 
poys from these officers, would instantly unite both in a violent in- 
surrection, and that the next occurrence would be a general rebel- 
lion of the natives of the country, Yet it is remarkable that, with 
the exception of the three principal stations of mutiny, and some 
ar immediately attached to them, scarcely a single mstance can 

found in which these gloomy forebodings were, in any degree, 
justified by the event. , 

Of the alarmists, if we may so call them, to whom we refer, one 
is the Honourable Lieutenant Colonel Stuart, who commanded 
im Travancore. We make no scruple of mentioning the name of 
this gallant officer, since it has already been brought forward, on 
this question, somewhat obtrusively, and, as we think, very foolishly. 
For the truth is, that the strong predictions of Colonel Stuart, with 

to the fatal consequences that might be expected. from the 

rcing of the test in his own corps,—predictions, which have 
been paraded by the writers, hostile to Sir George Barlow, as de- 
monstrative of the insanity of the measures adopted by that states- 
man,—received a full practical refutation, a very few days after 
they were uttered: The governor, unmoved by the expostulations 
of the officer in question, nor bating a jot of his confident expecta- 
tion ‘that his plan would be successful, required that his orders 
might, at all events, be carried into effect. lonel Stuart did his 
duty, with much violence to his feelings, and, certainly, under his 
view of affairs, with great personal resolution. The majority of 
his officers declining the test, were accordingly suspended; and 
the effect of this proceeding on the native officers, whom it was ex- 
ted to have irritated to madness, is thus described by Colonel 

himself. 


‘ Immediately after suspending the officers, I assembled all the native 
officers, and explained to them the orders of Government; they have 
unanimously ed their attachment to Government, and that they will 
punctually obey all orders, and any officers whom I may appoint to com- 
mand them’ —2 E, p.35. 

Surely, then, the reference, on this occasion, to the opinion, 
however réspectable, of Colonel Stuart, is somewhat ees 
m 3 
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and the result of the transaction may be considered as justifying 
the feeling of honest pride with which the Government seem to 
advert to their own conduct respecting it. 


‘ The native officers and men in Travancore manifested the utmost 
steadiness and attachment to the state, a circumstance which proved 
that the apprehensions which had been emery excited in the 
mind of Lieutenant Colonel Stuart were without foundation.’ 


* Other instances of exactly the same nature, the papers furnish; 
but to detail them would be tedious. It must not, however, be 
therefore supposed that the king’s officers were unanimous m de- 
precating the strong measures of the government; nor, even if the 
governor had most unwarrantably abandoved bis judgment to the 
authority of that body, is it by any means clear, that his course of, 
policy would have been at all different from what it was. One de> 
cided advocate of Sir George Barlow’s measures, close in the neigh- 
bourheod of Colonel Stuart, and like him a king’s officer, we cannot 
refuse ourselves the pleasure of naming, especially as he has been 
named with some Sica, by the opponents of the governor, Liew 
tenant Colonel Wilkinson, the commandant at Tritchmopoly. Of 
this able and gallant soldier we had never heard, before we saw his 
name in the parliamentary papers; but his letters have left in us an 
impression .of sincere respect. It is remarkable, that the general 
idea of suspending all those among the Company’s officers, whose 
fidelity might he umpeachable, bad occurred to Colonel Wilkin- 
son, previously to the proposal of the test by the government, In 
a letter to the governor’s military secretary, he recommends, on the 
supposition that the whole of the Company’s officers were infected 
with disloyal sentiments, the removal of them all. 

* Iam convinced,’ he observes, ‘ that with secrecy, proper arrange- 
ment, and a simultaneous movement, the most of the native troops in 
the Carnatic may be changed, in one day, from a seditious to a loyal 
army,’ —2 C, p. 41, 

We deny not that the scheme is somewhat violent, and that to 
have adopted it rashly would have been highly criminal, We 
must recollect, however, that it was merely a suggestion ; and the 

bsequent letters of Colonel Wilkinson ~ persuaded us, that 

is method of carrying into effect the orders of Government was 
not more firm than prudent and considerate. 

“Thus far, then, the result of the proceedings of the cabinet of 
Madras had fully corresponded to their hopes; and the greater 
part of the native troops, stationed towards the south of the Kist- 
na, were brought under the command of the state. It is now re- 

uisite to cast our more particularly on the strong-holds of im- 
direction beyond the Kistna and at Sateen. Few things om: 
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be more dull in the recital than the mere preparations for action, 
and of such dulness we have admmistered to our readers no very 
moderate quantity; but we fear that they wilt hardly find them- 
selves better amused even by what remains. It is true, that the 
scenes which we have yet to describe, display somewhat more of 
life and movement than the past narrative, nor are they destitute of 
incidents distinguished by a feature the most interesting that can at- 
tach to a history of human actions—the developement of strong 
character; yet they are not, on the whole, sufficiently busy or pic- 
turesque to engage the attention deeply ; and the prime daty which 
we have imposed on ourselves, of a scrupulous and elaborate accu- 
racy, precludes us from all attempts to communicate to them a 
more dramatic effect than they originally possess. 

The subsidiary force at Hydrabad, after their declared acquies- 
cence in the views of the mutineers at Masulipatam, proceeded, 
in their counsels at least, from one stage of rebellion to another. 
On the 21st of July, they presented their nommal commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel Montresor, with an address, to be forwarded to 
Government, which they were pleased to denominate their u/tima- 
tum. ‘This paper required, as the conditions of their submission, 
a public revocation of the obnoxious orders of the lst of May; 
the full restoration of every officer who had been removed either 
from. the service, or from his situation; the trial of Lieutenant 
Colonel Imes, by a court-martial, for his conduct at Masulipatam ; 
the removal, from their situations, of such officers on the staff as 
had been the advisers of the late measures of Government; and, 
lastly, a general amnesty. With these concessions, the officers so- 
lemuly pledged themselves to be satisfied, and’ expressed, at the 
same time, their-conviction, that all their disaffected brethren 
would be.equally moderate.. In order, however, to enforce, if it 
should be found necessary, these demands, they dispatched a requi- 
sition to the force at Jaulnatojoin them at Hydrabad,, with a-view 
to effect a combined march southwards. The project m. which: 
they seem fimally to have rested, was that of ing directly 
down into the peninsula, and, after they should have accomplished 
= poration with, such disaffected troops as they could fuid im the 

more country, of marching against Madras. This, the reader 
will recollect, was one of the movements, the possibility of which, 
onthe part, the governor had foreseen, and nee which he had 
made provision. In these proceedings, it will not be imagined 
that they received the slightest countenance from their gallant and 
loyal commander Lieutenant Colonel Montresor. The authority 
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hope, a hope but imperfectly fulfilled, of being able to moderate 


their violence. 

The cabinet of Madras appears to have kept an anxious eye on 
this station, and to have seen the importance of endeavouring to 
dissipate, if ible, those elements of disorder which were here 
collecting. The means, however, were not very apparent. ‘The 
policy of overawing disaffection, by the presence of king’s troops, 
was, in this case, precluded by circumstances; His Majesty’s 
33d Regiment, which made a part of the subsidiary force, being 
the only king’s corps stationed to the north of the Kistna, and be- 
ing every where surrounded by battalions of the Company’s army. 
The experiment of weakening the disaffected force, by detaching 
some portion of it to another quarter, never was very hopeful, and, 
in the issue, completely failed. Before the result, however, of 
this experiment could be known at Madras, it had occurred to the 
Government, that no method so probable could be pursued, of ef- 
fecting their object, as by deputing to the stations some individual 
of eminent talents, rank in the service, and influence over the na- 
tives, who should exert his efforts both to reclaim the officers, and 
to disabuse the Sepoys. For the performance of this difficult, and, 
in some respects, painful office, they selected Colonel Barry Close, 
of the Company’s service, at that time resident at the Mahratta 
Court of Poonah. This officer was, therefore, appointed colonel- 
commandant of the subsidiary force at Hydrabad, and was offi- 
cially apprised of the object of Government in making that ap- 

mntment. 

The letter in which Colonel Close replies to the proposal of 
Government, does him, we think, great honour. The appomtment 
he accepts with readiness, but, having been desired, in the official 
letter of Government, to state, unreservedly, his ideas with regard 
to the existing situation of affairs, he enters on the subject with all 
the frankness of a soldier. The general line of conduct adopted 
by Government he unequivocally commends, but not without an 

ised exception as to some particular points. With regard 
to the expedient of detaching the native troops from the European 
officers, he allows its applicability to an extreme struggle, but 
seems to imply some degree of doubt whether that crisis had yet 
arrived, 

Not less creditable to those from whom it proceeded, is the an- 
swer of Government. With a warm encomium on the alacrity of 
Colonel Close in the service of the public, they express no dis- 
pleasure at his comments on their conduct. (2 D. p.2.) His 
doubts whether the moment for detaching the native troops had yet 
arrived, they ascribe to the defectiveness of his information, writing, 
as he did, at a very distant station. In this sentiment, they appear 

to 
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to have been correct ; for, subsequently to his visit to Hydrabad, we 
find Colonel Close plainly expressing his conviction that the muti- 
nous officers were prepared to rush to all extremities, and would be 
subdued only by the force or the terror of arms. ‘The circum- 
stances, indeed, which attended that visit, rendered it tolerably evi- 
dent, as we shall see, that matters were already reduced to that ‘ ex- 
treme struggle,’ of which he had spoken. At the same time, it is 
worthy of notice, that the Government, confiding in their own bet- 
ter opportunities of judgment, and in the use which they had made 
of those opportunities, shew themselves, in no degree, staggered by 
the doubts even of so considerable and so favourite an officer. 

The Government were rather sanguine as to the success of this 
experiment ; for they well knew him to whose hands they had com- 
mitted it. ‘They knew him to be of a skill equally approved, and a 
courage equally clear, in action and in counsel, ‘They knew that, 
by a native elevation of mind and intellect, he had risen above the 

judices natural to the members of a numerous provincial army. 
They knew that a long residence amidst the effemmacy of eastern 
courts, and the chicanery of eastern cabinets; while it had inured 
him to a perfect acquaintance with the native character, had yet 
left unimpaired the purity of his patriotic’ardour, and the correct- 
ness of his military principles. They knew that his high qualifica- 
tions, and eminent services, political and warlike, had rendered his 
name not more respectable, in the eyes of his countrymen, than 
venerable to the native soldiery. In such hands, the experiment 
would, at all events, be well tried; and if the result was not 
favourable, it would at least be decisive. 

The mutineer officers had heard of the appointment of Colonel 
Close, had divined the purposes of it ; and dreading his known influ- 
ence over the minds of the sepoys, had originally determined to prohi- 
bit his approach within the distance of a stage from Hydrabad. This 
prohibition, had they persevered in it, they would have found it 
necessary to carry into effect by force; for Colonel Close had*so 
fully entered into the mind of government respecting his mis- 
sion, that he was resolved on obtaining, at whatever risk, an inter- 
view with the troops. Lieutenant Colonel Montresor, however, 
prevailed on the officers to abandon their pu ; but it was still 
doubtful whether they would permit Colonel Close to enter the can- 
tonment. Whatever might at that time be their intentions on this 
point, it is well understood that they employed every art and the 
greatest pains, to preoccupy the minds of the native soldiery. 
Among other tales of a ru: kind, they assured them that it was 
the determination of government to disband half the battalions, 
to reduce the pay of both officers and men, and in event of their 
resisting these arrangements, to march against them the king’s 

troops, 
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troops, and deliver them to military execution. Colonel Close was 
represented as the instrument chosen for the perpetration of these 
monstrous acts, and of course as an object of peculiar jealousy. 

- Having travelled frony Poonah with extraordmary celerity, Colo- 
nel Close arrived at the residency in H on the 3d of August, 
Here be was received by Lieutenant Colonel Montresor and the of- 
ficers of the staff, and the former resignedto him the command of the 
subsidiary force. Nor could this supersession at all wound the feel- 
ings of that excellent officer, considering the superior standing of 
Colonel Close, and Ins distingwished aptitude derived from long 
acquaintance with the native troops, for the office entrusted to bim. 
At the residency, the senior major of the subsidiary force waited 
ou him, announcing himself as the forerunner of a deputation of 
his brother officers who were on the road. Colonel Close observed 
that he had been appointed to the command of the subsidiary force, 
and that the proper place for a conference with his officers was the 
cantonment, whither he was immediately about to proceed. Being 
urged to declare the mtentions of government, he replied that he 
would declare them at the cantonment, and that the communication 
would be such as, he hoped, might prove satisfactory. He then 
mounted his horse and rode to the cantonments, accompanied by 
Golonel Montresor, the general staff, and some other officers, 
and escorted by a troop of native cavalry from the residency. 

It is to be observed, that, bv this time, Colonel Close had re- 
ceived further instructions from government than those with which 
he set out from Poonah. He was also enjoined to enforce the test 
of allegiance on the Company's officers, a measure which had been. 
devised su to his appointment ; by this order his anxiety 
to shewhimself in the cantonment had. been increased. At first 
it had.oecurred ta him that he would do well to place himself, ou 
his entrance, at the head of the smgle king’s regument contain- 
cdumnadidem) Sethe naan he of usmg violence, but of 

ye rm oe nae Such a step, however, would have excited 
the jealousy of disaffected party; and besides was the less 
practicable, since the regiment im question happened to be quar- 
tered at a considerable distance from the entrance into the cantow 

It had been expected that the attempt of Colonel Close to enter 
the cantonment would have been resisted by the main u piquet, but 

t saluted hum respectfully and permitted him to pase. 
Tot Loltnntn treet of the lines of a native battalion, he sum- 
moued the chief officers of corps; he was joined, however, ouly 
oe but of these, one was the senor Company's officer 
with 

‘These officers he: uddresseshbtrongly, but im » temperate manner; 

; describing 
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describing to them the criminality of their conduct and the despe- 


rate situation to which they reduced themselves. Under present 
circumstances, it was necessary, he said, for the government to as- 
certain accurately the seatiments of its armies, and to distinguish 
the obstinately guilty from those who retamed or who were dispo- 
sed to resume their loyalty. He then tendered to them the test ; 
stating at the same time, that, from a consideration towards the 
feelings of such officers as might have entangled themselves in cul- 
pable engagements with their bretheren, government allowed them 
the alternative of a temporary retirement from the exercise of their 
military functions, still drawing their allowances. ‘The officers 
were much affected by this address, but replied that a compliance 
with the wish of the government in either alternative was impossi- 
ble; that the army had pledged itself to the prosecution of cer- 
tain objects, and could not desist from the pursuit. ‘They then de- 
sired time to deliberate and to consult with their brother officers ; 
but Colonel Close, who knew what would be the certain result of 
delay, refused to grant it. . 
A long and anxious conversation now took place, in which Co- 
Close pressed every appeal to the reason and the feelmgs of the 
two rs. He particularly addressed the senior major, remind- 
ed him of the long period of his service, his rank, and his particu- 
lar situation in the force, and implored him to embrace this last oc- 
easion of returning with honour to the hosom of his country. 
The officers seemed deeply agitated, but tinally refused to abandon 


their . 

Colonel Close, on this communication, altering his tone, informed 
those officers that their disobedience had left him at full liberty to 
follow his farther instructions. ‘Fhen, turning to the troop of na- 
tive cavalry which had formed his escert, he accosted them in their 
own language, explaiming to them the situation of affairs, the mis- 
conduct of their officers, and their paramount obligation to obey 
him as their authorised commander, ‘The native soldiers had long 
been acquainted with the name and services, if not with the person 
of Colonel Close. They listened attentively and salamed to bim 
with great respect. ‘The mutineers perceived the danger of this 
crisis, and while Colonel Close was yet addressing the troopers, he 
observed the sepoys of the battalion rushing to arms and forming 
with the greatest rapidity, under the direction of European officers. 
Not a moment was to be lost. Beckoning to the troopers to fol- 
low him, he rode into the divisions, and, with his breast at the points 
of their bayonets, expostulated with the sepoys. He called on. the 
native officers to explain the causedpfyall this agitation and violence. 
He told them that he was himself’ ag old officer in the same ser- 
vice with them, that with them he liad served and fought, that he 


was 
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was their leader and their friend, and that the government was their 
benefactor and their support. He seized several of them with his 
hand, and entreated them to obey their commander. The confusion 
and bustle, however, were now so great, that much of what he 
said was lost on the sepoys. ‘The officers too became more and 
more enraged and urgent; and the order was given for the troops 
to wheel into line. ‘This was the critical poimt of the whole con- 
test. An officer gave the word for his company to wheel into line : 
Colonel Close opposed himself to the order: the contiict was vio- 
lent; the ‘officer calling on his men to march, the Colonel with 
equal peremptoriness commanding them to stand fast. The se- 
poys confounded and agitated, paused for a while, but, at length, 
delusion and disobedience for the time prevailed. The company 
wheeled, the other companies followed the example ; and all pri- 
med and loaded. The escort of cavalry drew their swords, and 
trotting off, took their place in the line. The other battalions had 
also in the mean while formed, and thus the waole force, together 
with the park of artillery, was arrayed in arms against their com- 
mander and prepared for action. ’ 

Even this strange scene, disgraceful as it might be to the princi- 
ples of these misguided men, left some little salvo to their fame, in 
the credit which it did to their tactical discipline. In the midst of 
so much agitation and confusion, the troops formed with that per- 
fect skill and precision, which have ever rendered the Madras se- 
poys the envy even of European warriors. An officer of the staff 
of Colonel Close on this critical occasion, seems to have surveyed 
the spectacle, awful as it was, and has since described it, with the 
involuntary sympathy of a soldier. ‘The formation (he observes) 
was completed with the greatest order and regularity, and I never 
ia my life saw a more beautiful line.’* 

Colonel Close was not yet subdued, and made a last struggle to 
recover the sepoys to their allegiance. The officers, at least the 
juniors among them, were incensed beyond bounds, and demanded 
permission of the commander to fire on the colonel and his staff; 
but it was refused. ‘The artillery-men, however,. fell out in front 
of their guns, and seemed marching to seize his person. Colonel 
Close perceiving that the contest was at an end, once more address- 
ed the senior major. ‘ As you, he said, are the senior officer present 
at the shameful opposition which has been shewn to my orders, I 
shall consider you as particularly responsible for what has occurred. 
My authority has been openly and completely rejected; and I am 
your prisoner.’ ‘The senior officers, however, had not thrown off 
their long established feeling of respect for his» character. In the 





* See the Appendix to the Accurate and Authentic Narrative. 
strongest 
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strongest terms they disclaimed the intention of subjecting him to per- 
sonal violence, and expressed their deep — necessity which 
had driven them to insult his authority. colonel then retired 
from the cantonment ; defeated indeed, but, as will hereafter be 
seen, not utterly unsuccessful. , 

Surely the whole of this picture wants not clear traits of dignity 
and greatness ; nor will the transaction misbecome the pases of 
that historic chapter which confers immortality on our Clives and 
our Cootes. The officer whom we before quoted, accompanied 
his account of it with the following interesting comment. ‘ I was 
within three yards of the Colonel during the whole time, and a more 
awful or a more anxious scene I never witnessed. Every mind, even 
those of the very persons who were resisting his authority, seemed 
filled with admiration at the firm, manly, and soldierlike conduct 
of Colonel Close.’ 

Immediately after the departure of Colonel Close, the field-officers 
waited on him at the quarters of Lieutenant Colonel Montresor, 
with an address respecting the grievances of the army. Colonel 
Close declined receiving it; and, being requested by them to 
— to Madras, where, by his influence with the government, 

might promote their interests and wishes, he replied that his or- 
ders did not give him the option of procéeding to Madras, and that 
he had no intention of undertaking the office they proposed to assign 
to him.’ On the following day he received from the officers a letter 
requiring that he would immediately leave the vicinity of Hydrabad 
on pain of their resorting to ‘ more unpleasant decisive measures.’ 
The truth is, that a reflection on the events of his visits to the can- 
tonment, acting on their conviction of the general estimation in 
which he was held by the native soldiers, had satisfied them that not 
only his presence, but even his neighbourhood, was dangerous to 
their usurped authority. ‘This requisition Colonel Close had ex- 

ted, and had determined to remain in defiance of it; but receiving 
in the interim an intimation from government, that in the event of 
the ill success of his mission, it was their purpose to place him at 
the head of the force destined against those insurgents whom he 
had failed to conciliate or to divide, he thought proper to comply. 

But the attempt of Colonel Close to detach the native soldiery 
from. their officers, did not merely alarm the military committees at 
the encampment of Hydrabad : it also irritated them ; and, in the 
first instance at least, inflamed their rebellious purposes. On the 
_ same day, fresh summons were dispatched to the detachment 
at Jaulna ; and, in consequence of these, that detachment actually 
commenced its march southwards. The Jaulna officers, on com- 
mencing their march, issued a declaration, purporting that the ob- 
ject af this movement was to obtain from the government of Madras, 

an 
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an amnesty to the army for their past acts, and a solemn assurance 
that the course of unnecessary severity which had led to the existing 
situation of affairs, would be abandoned ; and protesting that they 
would use no force or violence in the prosecution of their purpose 
unless they A me wh ny te RT 
last exception, disclaimed all personal hostility, on 
the pare of th the officers, towards Sir George Barlow, thus afford. 
ang ‘ proof Po ee entmeee of moderation unexampled,’ and 
farther, stated that the detachment in addition to the designe already 
mentioned, marched in order ‘ to prevent the effusion of human 
blood.’ It is hardly necessary toobserve that the Hydrabad force 
also expected to be joined by the rebel-garrison of Masulipatam. 
In this stage, however, we must leave the councils and proceed- 
ings to the north of the Kistna; and turn our attention to the for 
tress of Seringapatam, where occurrences of equal importance were 
about the same time place. 
It has already been observed that the official order for the detach- 


Seringapatatam had been disobeyed. This act of mutiny was con» 
mitted-on the 20th July ; and the disaffected officers thenceforth ad- 
vanced to greater excesses. Lieutenant Colonel Davis, who, as 
the commanding officer in Mysore, had entered the fort with the 
view of exerting his efforts to restore order, they placed under ar- 
rest for a day, although he was afterwards permitted to retire. 
‘The declaration prescribed by government, they rejected with scorn, 
two officers excepted: one of whom made it only to violate it. 
They seized the public treasure, and sent out a party of troops 
a large sum on its way to the paymaster from the 
aa districts. ‘They also drew up the drawbridges of the fort, 
and cut off all communication with the country. Their number, 
and the scanty force present of the King’s troops, enabled them to 
venture on these outrages with impunity. 
tam, which the reader will perfectly remember, was 
formerly considered as the capital of the Mysore country, is 2 fore 
tress of considerable strength. The tributary power, however, 
which the British government exalted to the throne of Tippoo, af- 
ter the destruction of that prince, resides, not in Seringapatam, 
but in a city about eight miles distant, itself named Mysore. In 
this place the rajah or sovereign, who was yet minor, ostensibly 
held his court, under the superintendence, in fact, of his prime 
minister. Hither Colonel Davis retired on his departure, if we 
should not rather term it his expulsion, from Seringapatam ; and here 
were thenceforward situated what may be called the uarters of 
the British interests in the Mysore district. From the two cities 
ef Seringapatam and Mysore, as from two entrenched — the 
adverse 
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adverse parties, of the rebels and the loyeliste, overlohed end 
frowned on each other. 

It was fortunate for the British interests atithis point, that they 
were vested im hands deserving of so great a trust; and the events 
of the war, if we may apply to this contest so harsh a term, «in the 
seca a afforded, on the side of government at least, no 

mean display of talents and resolution. Among the foremost 
who distinguished themselves in this service, must be. mentioned 
Colonel Davis himself. Feeble from sickness, and for a part of 
the time even confined to his couch, this officer main- 
tained such a vigour and wisdom of conduct, as could only have 
been expected from the soundest mind, acting under the fullest 
health. Equal commendation is due to the great coadjutor of Co- 


‘| lonel Davis, the honourable Arthur Cole, aapeenteeae 


part of the British government at the Court Mysore. 

rs contained in the parliamentary collection, from Mr. Cole, 
are remarkable for the contrast which they exhibit, of a certain ju- 
venile ardour of manner, through which are evidently perceptible a 
judicial serenity and steadiness of councils. This umon of quali- 
ties, generally, as we conceive, the sure characteristic ef genms, 
commuuicates to those letters a still stronger hold on the atteution, 
than they derive even from the narrative which they develope. 

In the same cause with these zealous servants of thew country, 
and no less worthily of it, was engaged a foreigner and ap Indian; 
—Poorneah, the prime minister of the youthful prince of Mysore. 
The history and the character of this person, are beth somewhat 
singular. He isa Bramin of high cast; and was originally prane 
minister to the famous Tippoo Saheb, who, though > Kiguned 
professor of Islamism, yet, like most of the Mahomedan sove-~ 
reigus throughout India, was glad to avail himself, im his govern- 
ment, of the official pliancy, industry, and address, of the Hin- 
deo race. When the present family were preferred, or rather re- 
stored, to the musnud of Mysore, the new Rajah beimg an mfant, 
the appoiutment of his chief state officers devolved exclusively 
oa the British Government. ‘To that government, the known abili- 
ties of Poormeah pointed him out as preeminently qualified for the 
supreme administration of affairs. ‘The appowmtment was proffered 
and accepted; and Poorneah still retains his high situation, = shiek, 
indeed, from the ascendancy of his talents, and the minority of 
the prince, has virtually amounted, under the acknowledged — 
macy of the British power, to the lordship of the realm. 
view of such a public life is not, perhaps, calculated to 
us with a very favourable opimion of the political principle of 
Peorneah. Yet it is certain, that, in bis present post, he has, un- 
der some very trying circumstances, adhered to his duty With a 

constancy 
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constancy and correctness, rarely attainable by the utmost rectitude 
of understanding, when not accompanied with a considerable ho- 
nesty of purpose. During the agitation of the scenes which fol- 
lowed the Vellore mutiny, his fidelity to his engagements with the 
British, was — exemplary. At that period, his own 
brother, who held some high public situation in Mysore, having 
been charged with treasonable designs, Poorneah instantly suspended 
the accused from his employments, and freely delivered him over 
to be tried by the British government. It is gratifying to add that 
the trial resulted in a most honourable acquittal. 

He was now placed in an emergency which made still severer 
demands, if not on his virtue at least on his judgment. On the 
one side, the British Resident claimed his assistance for the sup- 
port of the constituted authorites of Madras. On the other, the 
officers in Seringapatam denounced to him authorities as 
having forfeited the allegiance even of their owf subjects, and me- 
naced him with the vengeance of the supreme Government and of the 
Company, if he should comply with the Resident’s application. 
This was a dilemma which might have embarrassed minds possess- 
ing a far more accurate acquaintance with the constitution of the 
Indo-British power, than could possibly have been acquired by the 
minister of an Indian durbar. ‘The good sense, and, as we can- 
not but believe, the good feeling of Poorneah, completely extrica- 
ted him from the difficulty. Of his own accord, he signified to the 
officers that his original engagements with the Company, engagements 
imposed on him by a former Governor-General, enjomed him to 
correspond with the Company through the medium of the Resident, 
that no other channel of such correspondence was permitted to 
him by those engagements, and that, of consequence, he could 
consent to acknowledge no other. 

The private property, both of Poorneah and of the young prince, 
to an immense amount, were lodged in the Fort of Seringapatam; 
an arrangement, originally advised by Sir Arthur Wellesley, m con- 
sideration of the superior strength and security of the Fortress of 
‘Seringapatam, as compared with that of Mysore. Little did that 
officer conceive what would be the effect of advice dictated by 4 
spirit of social faith and kindness. The insurgent officers, irritated 
by the opposition of the Mysore state, seized on this property, and 
intimated to Poorneah that they should retain it as a pledge for his 
good behaviour. The minister was nettled at the affront, but in 
no way shaken by the threat. ‘The Rajah’s property and mine (he 
observes in a letter to the officers,) are the same as the governor-ge- 
neral’s, who is the preserver of us both. I have never done any 
thing contrary to my engagements, neither will 1 ever in mt 
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Let what will happen, I shall always continue faithful and unaltera- 
ble in my engagement to the Company.’ 

During some days after the secession of Colonel Davis from 
Serimgapatam, the hostilities between the two parties were con- 
fined to a very limited extent. Some force was collected in the 
fort of Mysore, chiefly consisting of the troops of the Mysore 
state; but, withont better means, it wauldbave boon preposterous 
to attempt an attack on the strong fortifications of Seringapatam, 

ticularly as Colonel Davis was almost destitute of artillery. 

or a while, therefore, his chief efforts against the insurgents 
were directed to the object of cutting off their supplies ; a service, 
in which the desultory cavalry of the Mysore state rendered them- 
selves highly useful. At this period, however, Colonel Davis and 
Mr. Cole were not utterly without apprehension of an attack 
from the enemy in the fort of Mysore ; for the troops in Sering- 
apatam were numerous, and furnished with a fine park of artillery. 

y the help, however, of the resources of the Mysore state, 


which had been poet entirely at the disposal of the British 


functionaries, such precautions were taken, that the assailants 
would have found the enterprise extremely hazardous. In the 
Mean while, both sides remained watchful and expectant; but 
events were now hastening on, of a more’decisive character. 

Of the plan formed, by the Hydrabad officers, for the horrible 
campaign that seemed approaching, a sketch has already been 
given. It.was their design to march down into the peninsula and 
to effect a junction with the mutineer battalions in the Mysore. 
This plan, or, at least, some general outline of it, appears to have 
been communicated to the self-constituted authorities at Seringa- 
patam. Thus much is certain, that one great object of the coun- 
sels at Seringapatam, was to concentrate in that fort, and as quickly 
as possible, all the strength 6f disaffection which the Mysore dis- 
trict could furnish; with a view, either of awaiting the arrival of 
the army from Hydrabad, or of creating a diversion in their fa- 
vour. Colonel Davis and Mr. Cole distinctly perceived the gene- 
ral danger which would redound to the cause of government from 
an augmentation of the garrison of Seringapatam. Any accession 
to that garrison, therefore, they determined to use every method of 
preventing. It is but just to those eminent benefactors of their 
country, to state that, throughout this unnatural quarrel, they were 
actuated by the most anxious horror of bloodshed, This sentiment 
breathes through the whole of their correspondence, and evidently 
was embodied in all their conduct. But, in the crisis which affairs 
had now reached, to have tranquilly suffered the means and the vigour 
of rebellion to condense themselves for a future and a mightier ex- 
plosion, would have been, not forbearance, but cruelty. It was re- 
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solved, therefore; that the march of every cotps attempting to throw 
itself mto Sering , should be intercepted, and, by all practi- 
éable means, a wy; arrested ; by intimidation, if possible; if 
necessary, by force. In this tésolution, Colonel Davis and the 
President were subsequently confirmed, ‘by receiving some hints 
of those particular purposes, which we have described as having 
re the authorities in Seringapatam to desire an increase of their 
orce. 

At Chittledroog, a city about 115 miles in a northerly ditection 
from Seringapatam, there then happened to be two battalions of 
native infantry; the one stationed, the other on its Way té some 
distant point ; bitt the officers of both had refused’ the test with 
defiance, antl Were prepared for any outrage. These battalions the 
leaders at Soe summoned to joi their garrison; and, in 
an eyil hour, the summons was obeyed. It may assist the 
nological conceptions of the reader with regard to the eévéiits of 
this petiod, to mmiention, that the Chittledroog battalions com- 
meniced their march, so far as we can discover, on the very day of 
the memorable appearafice of Colonel Close in the cantonment of 
Hydrabad, or,’at the farthest, on the day following. In this affair, 


system of deception by which it was the policy of the disaf-° 


fected officers to secure the co-operation of their Sepoys, appears 
to have been carried to a peculiar ee of refinement. The 
Sepoys Were made to believe that the Mysore state had, under the 
i ce of Poorneah, revolted from its allegiance to the Company's 
it drcar anid that the Object of their expedition was to protect 

lm froth capture by the Mysore hed pr ; 

Of this expedition, Colonel Davis received early intelligence, 
and he prepared to intercept it. ‘The small British force, How- 
ever, at Mysore, could not spare a getachment adequate to this 
service. He, therefore, dispatched orders for the immediate march, 
towards Seringapatam, of some troops forming the garrison of 
Bangafore, a strong city, which will be known by name to such of 
our readérs as may have acquainted themselves with the history of 
the Tudian campaigns of Lord Cornwallis. In the interim, Poor- 
neah placed at the disposal of Mr. Cole, a body of Mysorean 
troops, consisting of 1500 infantry, arzhed with matchlocks, and 
$000 horse. ‘This force was instantly sent forwards, the command 
of it being given to Ram Row, a Mysorean of the highest rank, 
and an able and gallant officer. The orders of Ram Row were, 
to hover round the Chittledroog battalions, to distress their march, 
to cut off their supplies, and, as far as his strength extended, to 
prevent, at aty risk, their junction With the garrison of Seringapa- 
tam. geveral and his little army set out on the expedition 
with great alacrity. Th 
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~The detachment Ordered from Bangalore was to consist of two 
squadions of king’s dragoons, ‘two companies of king’s infantry, 
and also a of Sepoys. “They were to be commanded: by 
Lieutenant Colonel Gibbs, the senior officer in that fort. In the 
march, however, of this body, a considerable, and, as it was to be 
feared, an wnfortunate delay occurred. Colonel Gibbs having 
thought it expedient to suspend, with respect to the Company's 
officers under his command, the execution of the measure of the 
test, had not yet purged his troops of disaffection, nor placed his 

force in a safe condition, either to march, or to be left be- 
hind. He was, besides, embarrassed by the want of money to pa¥ 
the’ native officers and their men. It was an aivxions interval for 
the guardians of the British interests in Mysore. ‘There was’ the 
greatest room to fear that the march of Colonel Gibbs, if not in- 
stantaneoitsly begun, would be too late; for the distance’ of Bat 
galore, fhéugh far less than that of Chittledroog; was by no meati8 
mconsiderable, being 74 mifes. Day after day, rénewed orders 
were’ dispatched to Bangalore, that the test might be enforced and 
the miovenient commenced ; dnd day after day brought renewed 
disappéintment. At length, to the great satisfaction of Colonel 
Davis and the resident, on the 10th’of August, the Chittledroog 
battalions then being only half a day’s march from Seringapatam, 
Colonel Gibbs arrived, and took up an eneampnient within three 
tiles Of that city. 

The ‘advanced force under the Mysorean commander, Ram Row, 
had’ falleif in'with the Chittledroog corps, abotit 35 milé¥’ from 
the object of their march. ‘And here took place’ one of those 
perversé occurrences, which have been called the malicious jests 
of fortune. The Sepoys of this corps, ay we have said, had been 
deludéd into a belief that Poorneah was in a state of revolt, and 
that the purpose of their march was to reduce him to obedience. 
When, heciote, they beheld themselves encountered by a large 
body of Mysorean ‘military in a menacing attitude, their mistike 
was “confirmed, past al] suspicion. The commanding’ officer, 
however, of the insurgent force, was not disposed tb Commie to 
blows with this unexpected enemy, and desired a conference with 
their leader. “Ram Row coinplied, and being questioned as ‘to’ his 
orders, stated them; when the insurgent officer, with a temper and 
discretion worthy a better catrsé, Observed that the Mysorean might 
act as he thought proper, but ‘the ‘Chittledroog’ detathinentt were 
determined not to draw the sword.” The Mysoteari;'who expectéd 
only hostility, was staggered by this reply, ‘and séiit aii express to 
Mysore for farther directions.’ The resident repeated ‘his fortner 
structions, proposing, howéver, on a written /p which was to 
be shewn to the Chittledroog officer, the alterns of an imme- 
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diate submission .on the part of the insurgents*to the British go- 
vernment, This communication did not reach its destined point in 
sufficient time to be fully acted upon; but it appears. that, for a 
day and a half, Ram Row, while he closely bung on the march. of 
the hostile troops, yet restrained his followers from all acts of ag- 
gression ; thus proving, by his firmness and forbearance, that 

was not undeserving of the post to which he had been chosen. 

It was on the morning of the 11th of August that the Chittle- 
droog battalions were first descried from the walls of Serimgapatam ; 
being then hard pressed by the Mysorean horse, with whom they 
were maintaining a species of se conflict.. For the Myso- 
reans,‘now, as may be presumed, either possessed of the intentions 
of the British resident, or guessing at those intentions, had begun 
to act With great courage and effect, and had even despoiled the 
hostile force of their baggage. The Sepoys, harassed by this de- 
sultory warfare, and wearied with their long march, yet almost 
touching, as they imagined, the termination of their difficulties, 
and upheld doubtless by the impulse of their abused loyalty, main- 
tamed themselves with steadiness, and retaliated with spirit on the 
‘supposed enemy. One of these battalions had greatly distinguished 
itself in the celebrated battle of Assye, and had in consequence 
received high compliments from the general who won that severe 
and memorable engagement. ‘They were within view, too, of 
scenes adapted, beyond all others, to rouse, m the bosom of a 
Sepoy, the inspiring recollection of triumphs hardly earned by his 
own order, the rewards of unshaken fidelity, discipline, and valour. 

Thus continued the contest, when a corps of dragoons, the ad- 
vance of the party under Colonel Gibbs, unexpec made its 
appearance. It seems astonishing that the officers of the Chittle- 
droog battalions should have received from their friends in Sering- 
apatam no intimation of the vicinity of this party. But delusion 
was ree wa and the discovery of the dragoons “st not more 
surprise the 8 with the sudden hope of pow assistance, 
than it custeuiel, their leaders with the unlooked for prospect of 
a new and terrible antagonist. 

Colonel Gibbs, solicitous to spare the effusion of ‘blood, sent 
forward to the rebel line a lieutenant of dragoons with a white 

- The Sepoys, perceiving the British officer approach, began 
salaming to hin; A a a sudden he received a shot in the face, 
In what ianper this extraordinary incident took place, it is not 
very easy to discover. The insurgent officers afterwards declared 
that the shot must have been accidental; apd it certainly seems 
clear, that nothing like a general purpose of ition was at that 
time entertained by the Sepoys, nor even an idea that they were to 
consider the British squadrons as enemies. But, whether occa- 
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sioned by chance or by design, the circumstance could imevitably 
produce but one efiect.-- When adverse armies stand confronted — 
‘on the rough edge of battle ere it joins,’ —the minds of men are 
wrought to such a pitch of painful excitement, that the least im- 
pulse is irresistible. In that state of fulness, the passions overflow 
with the slightest movement. The c uence then may be 
guessed, when the dragoons beheld their those gallopping back 
wounded, and, as was obvious to sense, wounded by an act of un- 
exam perfidy. At once they charged on the opposite line; 
and ene same moment, and with emulous gallantry, the Myso- 
rean horse charged also. Then it was, for the first time, that the 
Sepoys were dreadfully undeceived; and they not only discovered 
adversaries where they expected friends, but perceived themselves 
involved in @ horrible contest with the power, whose salt they had 
eaten, and under whose banner they were arrayed. Unhappily it 
was too late for explanation. Amazed, distracted, only a few of 
the miserable wretclies thought of resistance, and these were, of 
course, immediately cut down. ‘The rest, flying in disorder, and 
without their arms, from this ill-omened field, but closely pursued 
by the sabres of the enraged dragoons, fortunately found their 
path crossed by one of those deep narrow streams, called Nullahs, 
so common in Hindostan. Into this ‘stream they precipitated 
themselves, and the greater number, swimming across, were received 
into the fort. . ‘The officers all escaped, with the exception of the 
commander, who was wounded and taken prisoner. Of the Se- 
poys, more than two hundred were left, killed or wounded, on the 
field of battle ; the wretched victims of a loyalty basely and fatal- 
ly trepanned into the service of rebellion. 

During the action, the fort cannonaded Colonel Gibbs's camp ; 
and a party of artillery made a sally, but weredriven back by the 
troops left for the protection of the camp. 

The feelings wad which the friends of humanity must. contem- 
plate the fate of so many true and valiant men, who thus fell a 
sacrifice, we will not say, to unconscious guilt, but to conscious 
innocence, no attempt shall here be made to disturb, Should there 
be those, however, among our readers, whom nature, severely kind, 
has disqualified for the ‘bitter luxury of weeping with rage and pity 
over a history of cruel and unmerited sufferings, on the stern se- 
renity of these Spartan tempers we may perhaps be allowed to 
obtrude one vor two short reflections. ‘The governor of Madras 
has been condemned for his attempt, to uomask to the native sol- 
diery of ek earning the real designs of their officers, and 10 
divert their allegiance from those officers to the state. Every 
shock, it has been said, which can be offered to the regard of the 
Sepoys for their immediate British leaders, is a shock nee 
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bility of the British empire in the East. We would, then, suggest 
the question, whether the rd of the Chittledroog Sepoys. for, 
their officers, could possibly have suffered so Ha Spe oe by any 
previous.rescue of them from the false impressions. under which 
they laboured, as it sustained when the trath was fatally announced 
to:them by their wounds and discomfiture before Sermgapatam? 
The insurgent commander iv Sermgapatam, in a letter, relative to 
the events in question, expresses his apprehension that, the Chittle- 
droog battalions would never again ‘ meet his Majesty’s 25th light 
dragoons on friendly terms.’ We should be glad to know,/on w 

terms, and. with what sensations, the privates of those battalions, 
met their own officers at their next muster. We should wish to 
learn, how far those feelings of attachment which had resisted the 
seductions of the Madras goverument, survived the ordeal of the 
battle before Seringapatam. We should like to be informed, 


which party best consulted the stability of the empire; the govern-' 


ment, which would have undeceived these unfortunate men in time, 
or their officers, who left them to be undeceived by the event. 

Let it be remembered that this was not a single case; or, at 
least, that it would not have been a single case, if, by leaving the 
disaffected officers im all cases to command and to influence their 
troops, the rebellion had been permitted to proceed to greater 
lengths. That the Sepoys bad no personal interest in rebelling, is 
admitted, and indeed evident. hatever, then, might be their 
affection to their officers, they would hardly have dared all the 
risks: of rebellion out of mere compliment. It would probably 
have been found necessary to incite them, either by representations 
which were not just, or by promises which could not be fulfilled. 
In point of -fact, it is notorious that a system of false or exagge- 
rated representations to the Sepoys, was, every where, more or less 
adopted at this crisis. In part, we are very willing to believe that 
the adoption of it-was dictated by honourable motives; for ‘we 
find the advocates of the officers making it a matter of boast that 
some of those persons had resolved never to divulge the state, of 
affairs to their troops, and to pursue such a line of conduct ‘ as 
should impress the troops with the belief that a regular submis- 
sion to government continued to exist,’ unless in the event of the 
government first making the disclosure, ‘This seems to. us a pretty 
ample acknowledgment of the principle of deception; for, in such 
a case, silence'was deception. Sooner or later, then, the fraud 
must have been painfully detected ; and that fidelity of the native 
troops towards their officers, which, it seems, can never be touched 
without the utmost danger, would have received an incurable 
wound. 

Recurring to the immediate occasion of these remarks, we have 

no 
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no wish to.intimate that the deception practised in the particular 
instance before us, by the officers, was. practised by them all. 
There is no evidence of it; there aré many matives for believin 
the contrary. But that the men were actually deceived, we wink 
we could find any room to doubt. This fact stands, not merely on 
the uncontradicted assertion of the Madias government, who state 
it to have been fully ascertained, and on that of Colonel Davis ahd 
Mr, Cole, who had carefully examined into it; but also on the pro- 
testation of the survivors of the deluded S2poys themselves, in an 
address written under the ve eyes of their officers. We subjoin 
a part of this document ; and ‘those, “who are ‘not affected by the 
tone of simple, unpretending anguish which it breathes, may at 
least find a cepmpoetiog pened by Sepoys sdmewhat interesting 
as @ curiosity. e should premise that, independently of its bad 
English, some verbal errors appear to have crept into it from the 
unskilfulness, as may be supposed, of the scribe-employed, 


‘ As we submissively beg leave to lay our miserable cases to your 
goodness, that, agreeably to the instructions of the eommanding officer 
of the corps, we marched from Nugger with our families to Wallajah- 
bad, in our way to Chittledroog ; our commanding officer has given a 
fresh order to leave our families in that place, amd to march together 
with the Ist battalion 15th regiment to Serjngapatam ; upon which we 
asked the officers of our corps, that what was the reason to match to 
Seringapatam, and to leave our families here * Then our officers of the 
corps answered us, there was some dispute taised between the honour- 
able Company and Poorniah ; so we totally trusted their words, end 


left in. part of our families at Chittledroog; and we marched with the 


other battalion from thence, and after three or four [days], marched 
from Chittledroog, and we met the Poorniah forces near Cadopie ; 
from that place to the Renna Cumbum we suffered very much by those 
forces, and arrived very near to the fort of Seringapatam, but whcre 
we met his Majesty’s 25th regiment light dragoons; when our com- 
manding officer told us as dragoons in comirg into our part, therefore 
desired us not to attack with them, therefore we thought that it was 
true, and dépended his words, and we did not attacked with them. 
Few mitutes after the dragoon entered into our corps, and begin to 
cut in pieces, and in rear side the Poorniah’s troops also begin to cut 
in pieces, likewise plundered us entirely; upon which we throw out 
all our arms, &c. there we rap.away from spot of same, and come 
with [into] the fort with naked, 

‘ Therefore we submissively beg your goodness, and consider fo 
shew some means to us, and we glad to serve under your authority, if 
your goodness please to employ at any place ; in so doing the favour, 
ourselves and our families will pray you for ever. —Papers relating tu 


East India Affairs, No. 2. F. pp. 49, 50. ‘ 
After the affair of the 11th, Colonel Davis, though in a state 


of infirm health, personally took the field, and, for some days, 
N 4 blockaded 
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blockaded the garrison of Seringapatam as closely as his want of 
artillery would permit. During this time, a determined air of hos- 
tility was worn nae sides, the officers of Seringapatam profess- 
ing a resolution never to deliver up the fort, excepting on the order 
OF Lord Minto only. “But, at the end of about a week, the news 
arrived that the refractory officers at Hydrabad had consented to 
accept the test of submission eB ai on them by the Madras 

overnment ; and had dispatched messengers, exhorting their bro- 
ther officers north of the Kistna to follow their example. This 
event took place on the very day of the melancholy fate of the 
Chittledroog be 

The causes which induced this change of counsels at Hydrabad, 
seem principally to have been, the unbending firmness of the go- 
vernment, and the impression eventually produced on the minds 
of the Sepoys by the recollected visit of Colonel Close. That 
this Jast circumstance concurred to produce the effect, is affirmed 
by the Madras government, and seems corroborated by the strong 
apprehensions which the Hydrabad officers manifestly entertained 
of the influence of Colonel Close over their troops, so long as he 
continued in their neighbourhood. At the same time, it was an 
auxiliary circumstance, that Lord Minto was daily expected at 
Madras, and that it was therefore open to the repentant insurgents, 
while they professed allegiance to the government against which 
they had immediately rebelled, yet to save in a measure their pride 
by tendering that profession to the governor general. 

But, in whatever mamer caused, the defection of the Hydrabad 
officers from the standard of rebellion was productive of the hap- 
piest consequences. ‘The party at Seringapatam, after a short 
negotiation, surrendered at discretion. ‘The test was universally 
enforced over the southern parts of the peninsula. ‘The detach- 
ment, marching from Jaulna to Hydrabad, returned. Even the 
garrison of Masulipatam submitted, To enter into a minute spe- 
cification of the steps by which these effects were brought about, 
would be uninteresting. It may suffice to say, that they hap- 
pened, and that, when Tord Minto landed at Madras on the 11th 
of September, he found the rebellion, of which the beginning had 
been 80 portentous, already a matter of history. > 

The measures by means of which these evils were subdued, 
were confessedly distinguished by great spirit and decision, but 
surely, by great wisdom also and felicity. ‘ Whatever praise 
might have been due (says one of the fiercest opponents of Sir 
George Barlow) t» the inexorable firmness of his measures—and 
all would have concurred in yielding praise, had there been even 
an alloy of = them ;’—but, in our opinion, those measures 
were just ; they flowed from just principles. The two 


founda- 
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foundations on which the conduct of Sir George Barlow was bitlt, 
seem to have been, a ‘strong conviction that the civil government 
ought in all cases ‘to. mairitain its supremacy, and a strong confi- 
dence in the powér of the Madras government to carry that maxim, 
into effect. ‘In this confidence he was at first somewhat too san- 

ine, and his enemies exulted: but the event bore ‘him ‘out, and 
it is Important to observe that, even when he hoped the best, he 
had fully éstimated the worst. So ‘muéh"is acknowledged by Mr. 
Pettie himself, even when accusing the governor of short-sighted- 
ness and presumption.” ‘Sir Geotge Barlow (he tells us) at one 
period assured him, that the discontents of the army were” ex- 
tremely partial, that a considerablé tumber of the troops ‘were 
untainted by those’ principles which had misled the rest of the 
army; ‘but ‘that, whatever the danger might be, he was prepared 
to'meet it; that the contest was now brought to a crisis, and we 
must see whether the government or the army is superior’ We 
the rather refer to this passage, because the last clause in it has 
been disingenuously suppressed by some who have quoted the for- 
mer part in illustration of the folly and blindness of Sir George 
Barlow’s proceedings. 

The success, indeed, of the policy adopted by Sir George Bar- 
low, though not conclusive of its wisdom, yet so far affords @ pfe- 
sumption to that effect, that it has considerably embarrassed the 
adverse writers. Mr. Petrie affirms that the army yielded, not to 
the local government, but to Lord Miiito. The notification of 
his lordship’s purpose to proceed to Madras, and some equivocal 
expressions in a‘general order which he published to the army of 
Bengal, operated, it seems, this wonderful revolution. A strict 
examination of the transactions which, as related in the parlia- 
mentary papers, immediately preceded the submission of the re- 
fractory veers, would, we believe, throw great doubt ap this 
statement of Mr. Petrie; but the inference intended to be sug- 

sted is sufficiently invalidated by the circumstance, that Lord 
into stood pledged in the most solemn manner to support those 
obnoxious messtres of Sir George Barlow, which the officers 
had represented as justifying their revolt. The difference, under 
such circumstances, of submission to the supreme and to the local 

vernment, could be little more than a difference in point of 

orm;—a saving to their pride, not to their consciences. 

author of the ‘ Discontents,’ however, seems to acquiesce in the 

opinion which we have cited from Mr. Petrie; but he has added 

to it'two others somewhat amusing. ‘The first is, that the sup- 

pression of the disturbances was owing—to parties whom we 

should hardly have suspected of effecting it—to the disturbers 

themselves. ‘The’ love of their country,’ (thé want ad 

‘ always 
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‘always present, seems not to have allowed them to think op any 
plan,’ which would have injured the state. The second pros 
which wauld still less have. occurred to us, amounts to this, i 
there. was, after all, uo disturbance or rebellion whatever -—' 
success of Sir George Barlow’ (observes. the writer) ‘has been 
derived, not from conflict, but the  ferpenrenss and non-resistance 
of adversaries—a victory without strife.’ We youst confess 
the author’s own narrative had conveyed to, us the contrary 
impression ; and we believed that there had not only, been disobe- 
dience, resistance, and strife, but hostile marches and bloodshed, 

Such is our view of the transactions relating to the late military 
disturbances at Madras, We say military disturbances; because 
with these, as the reader probably may know, there were con- 
nected, or at least were coicident, certain civi/ disturbances, 
which form another head of charge against the Madras govern 
ment, but of which no notice has been taken in the preceding 
pages. Any notice of them, indeed, on the present oecasion, 
neither is very necessary, nor would be very possible. It is not 
necessary, because the military subject is of itself complete ; for 
we must always recollect that the army were the main movers in 
the affair, and that their objects were not of a civil but of a mili- 
tary nature. It would not be very possible, because the docu 
ments requisite to the inquiry are not yet fully before the public. 
On these accounts, we have, jn this article, cautiously abstained 
from deviating into this second field of discussion, in fully explain- 
ing the first. , 

We cannot but mention one circumstance which has rendered 
us greatly the more ready to express what we can venture to call 
our upbiassed approbation of the conduct of the Madras gover: 
ment on the points which have here been considered. Sir Geo 
Barlow has risen to the elevated office which he occupies, not by 
agency of parliamentary connections or court favours; but thr 
the recommendation of long, laborious, and eminent services, 
is a consequence of this course of public life, that, notwithsta 
ing the local influence conferred on Son by his station, his perso 
interest at home is possibly rivalled by that of many of thei 
viduals whom he has thought himself obliged to displace ; proba- 
_ mark eumeghed ba deat of the whole number collectors 

t seems, efore, peculiarly fitting that, as a defence against 
clamour by which fe pa he should have the benefit of all 
a honest and independent opinion which can be mustered in his 

your. 

He is said, indeed, by Mr. Petrie, we know not how truly, fo 
have contracted unpopularity by ‘ his cold and repulsive manpers, 
A deficiency in the charm of demeanour must always pans 

somewhat 
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somewhat from the personal influence of a statesman; but it has 
not therefore prevented many favourites of fame in this. class from 
maintaining a wide empire over the attachments of mankind, It 
did not, for example, disqualify William the Third for attracting 
to his banner all the more masculine elements. of the European 
commonwealth, nor snatch from Demosthenes.the.hearts of half 
Greece. . Whatever unpopularity, however, Sir George. Barlow 
may have acquired, we should be apt, on an authority considerably 
higher and less suspicious, it may be said without invidiousness, 
than. that of. Mr. Petrie, to attribute to & very. different cause, 
‘Whatever odium’ (says Lord Minto) ‘ has been malevrty cast 
his name, has been earned by the steady, inflexible discharge 
dgablic duty, and by efforts. im the Company’s service, not. m 
themselves more grateful personally to bim than to other men, but 
falling more particularly by the course of events within the period 
of his administration.’—‘ That his ‘sovereign and country will ho~ 
nour the magnanimity and fortitude of the man, and appreciate 
the value of his eminent services, I cannot doubt; aes 
quy purchased by the pure and inflexible discharge of 
but sacred and indispensable duties, will be effaced in its appointed 
hour by aniversal respect and esteem, my cpnfjdence in the ‘ulti- 
mate triumph of truth and justice persuades me firmly to believe.’ 





Arr. 1X. AISXYTAOY TIPOMHOET= AESMOQTHS. Ae 
chyli Prometheus Vinctus. Ad fidem Manuscriptorum emen-~ 
davit, Notas et Glossarium adjecit, Carolus Jacobus Blom- 
field, A. B. Collegii, SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses Socius, 
‘Cantabrigiz, Typis ac Sumptibus Academicis excudit J. Smith, 
MCCCX. pp. 160. 


THE predilection which the Athenians entertained for the coms 

positions of /Eschylus, is well known. With such delight 
did they listen to them, that even their rage for novelty was over- 
come ; for we, learn that a special decree sanctioned the represen- 
tation of his tragedies after the death of the author. And we may 
collect from several passages in Aristophanes, how passionately 
fond the audience were of the rich poetry and sonorous diction 
% conspicuous im the father of tragedy. 

The applause bestowed on Eschylus by succeeding ages has 
been somewhat more qualified. He seems to have been much less 
tad than either Sophocles or Euripides; and from the time of 
Quintilian to the present day, the critics have contented themselves 
with acknowledging his sublimity of conception and grandeur of 


expression, 
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expression, while they lament that his style frequently degenerates 
into bombast. 

' The neglect however which he has experienced in modern times 
appears to tis to arise ffom other causes than his.own want of atx 
traction. ' The language used by him was, even in his own days, of 
a somewhat antiquated cast, abounding in words either obsolete or 
exclusively poetical ; words not to be found im any other writer, 
and of which modern Lexicographers have not given so full an 
explanation, as ari industrious examination of the works of their 
predecessors might have supplied. Nor is this the only difficulty 
which the reader of AEschylus has to encounter. ‘The ignorance 
or the’ carelessness of transcribers has produced gross and un 
donable blunders in the manuscript copies, fromy which the plays 
are printed: and though the detection of these may be a source of 
interest and amusement to the verbal critic ; yet to the person who 
reads the poet fur the sake of his beauties, they are infinitely vexa- 
tious and discouraging. Had the lovers of Greek literature an 
opportunity of sing ZEschylus in a text of tolerable purity, 
accompanied Wer ontiahactory explanations and illustrations of bis 
uncommon words, we venture to pronounce that his tragedies 
would recover something like the estimation in which they were 
held by his countrymen. It would then be discovered that pomp 
and sound are not his only characteristics, and that his merits 
are not merely those of an inventor. His characters are all 
strongly marked and well preserved; their manners and sentiments, 
though invested with high tragic dignity, represent the noble sim- 
plicity of the heroic age. moral sentences, with which the 
writings ‘of ‘this poet abound, are well-timed and appropriate; 
they do not, like those of Euripides, proceed with scholastic gra- 
vity from the mouths of servants and insignificant personages, but 
command attention from the well sustained-dignity of the speaker's 
character. The style of his dialogue is easy and perspicuous, pre- 
senting a happy Contrast to that of Sophocles. The reader meets 
with few dificalties, except such as arise from the use of words 
of rare occurrence. The flow of his numbers is uncommonly 
harmonious, and the rich vein of poetry which rans through his 


scenes makes ainple amends for the occasiqnal offence produced - 


by a few turgid expressions. The strong imagery and daring me- 
taphors in which he indulges, betray the Oriental’ origin of the 
Dithyrambic style of poetry, in his time prevalent in Greece. It 
is impossible to read Aeschylus, without being struck with the re- 
semblance which many of his images and figurative expressions 
bear to some of the most sublime passages of Scripture. In the 
choruses particularly, the eastern style of poetry appears in all its 
boldness, and with much of its obscurity: In these parts — 

plays, 
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plays, the text is sometimes very corrupt; but where that is not 
the case, a steady eye may generally penetrate the veil which ob- 
scures them, and is sure to be delighted with the rich treasure which 
it discovers. | 
These remarks have been suggested by the publication of the 
first.of ZEschylus’s seven remaiming plays, by Mr, eld, a 
Batchelor of Arts, and Fellow of ‘Trinity, College, Lambridge. 
From an expression in the preface, we collect that this is only 
a prelude to a complete edition of his works, which, if, executed 
upon the same plan, and with the same ability as, the. present 
specimen, will, we venture to predict, introduce them to the more 
intimate acquaintance of every, class of Greek scholars, ‘This 
small volume contains the text of the Prometheus. Vinctus, cor- 
rected by Mr. Blomfield, under which are notes, comprising a 
far more valuable critical apparatus, than is to, be found in any 
other edition. We have here the variations of Aldus, Ro us, 
and Turnebus, and of no less than thirty manuscript copies, to- 
gether with the editor’s own reasons in favour of the readings 
which he adopts, and occasional critical remarks, applying. to 
different passages of the play. At the end of the text, is a 
glossary, m which all the uncommon words*, aud many of the 
common ones are explained from the ancient grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, and scholiasts, and illustrated. by a posite quotations 
from the poets, and particularly from A&schylus Prenael 
The foundation of Mr. Blomfield’s text is, the fm med edi- 
tion, printed in the year 1794, from the corrections of the late Pro- 
fessor Porson. Though Mr, Blomfield, in imitation, of others, has 
attached to this text the name of that illustrious scholar, yet it is 
sufficiently notorious that it was given to the world, in the first in- 
stance, without the consent or knowledge of. thé, reputed editor. 
We are not. perfectly acquainted with the circumstances of this 
transaction; but we believe that the professor merely intended. to 
alter the text of Stanley, in places where he was, enabled, from 
pe olreeans of his own knowledge, to restore the true reading. 
i pang. only a publication of the booksellers, for his share 
in which he, received little or no remuneration, he did. not con- 
ceive his own credit (of which no man was more jealous) to be 
at stake every lection that was. sufferedto remain, _ This 
text of Fschylus, therefore, though by far, the purest ever 
rinted, before the t specimen, must not be considered as 
ing the seal of that great authority. To most of the places 
where errors are suffered to remain, an obelus is affixed, as a 





* yéwtde, v. 854. ixagan. and perhaps two or three other words may be mentioned 
a8 exceptions. Their omission must be attributed to oversight. 
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notice that he designed ‘an alteration. His thofles ‘of 

tmanyof’ these’ “passages ‘are now known; some’ from fis h 
on Enripides; ‘others from his own manuscripts, or his’ private com=- 
munications to his friends, Those with which Mr. Blomfield has 
enriched his edition of Prometheus, beat internal evidetice of ‘the 
unrivalled hand to which they are attributed. But bésides thi 
Spetiee fared there are numerots others in all the plays, whi 

it is’ obvious, would not have received! the sanction of the profes 
had he’ himself prepared them for the press. ‘This is ‘meénti 

as a caution to’ those, who m every reference to ‘the Gl 
edition, fancy'that they are appealing to the authority of Porson. 

In the ‘construction of his text Mr. Blomhfield Has shown’ thé 
most judicious and laudable caution. He admits but few reatli 
which have not some authority from old editions or MSS. or f 
ancient writers, by whom the ges are quoted. His’ goot 
sense has him from practice, too ‘common ain 
éditors, ‘of altering their author’s text, not because’ it ‘is wrong, 
but because another word happens at the moment to hit’ th 
fancy; ‘and’ he has employed his extensive and ‘accurate’ érué 
dition rather in vindicating the authorised readings, than iu recom 
mending ‘conjectures of his own. In his notes; he seldom goed 
inuch out of his way ‘to emend corrupted passages of other 
writers. ‘The conjectures of this sort which he occasionally ha 
zards are acute and ee and, we think, generally, ‘thougli 
not always, successful. 

The range of knowledge shown im this publication is consi? 
erable, especially when regarded as the’ stock of a very young 
man. .In the mode of displaying this Knowledge we per 
ceive nothing: ostentatious or affected: ‘the object a 
aimed at, is to inform the reader on the particular point under 
cussion. ‘Tt is easy to observe that the while stylé of Mr. Bloni 
field’s scholarship is formed on the model of the late Greek Pro- 
fessor. In this imitation however ‘there is nothing ‘servile, aud 


his assent to the positions of Porson’is not invariable. But his” 


critical caution, his aa | of reference, his Greek orthography, 
and’ his style of writing, all conspire to show by what fami 
fie has guided his course. And it will be considered as ‘not the 
least among the benefits conferred on ancient literature by that ex- 
traordi man, that his example has contributed to form a scholaf, 
who is 80 fikely to advance our knowledge of the most interesti 
Writers of antiquity. 

In his imitation of Porson’s Latinity we do not think that the 

editor has been very successful. The Professor’s 

was formed by a long and careful acquaintance with the best models, 
assisted by the most chastised and delicate taste: Mr. Blomfield’ 


language 
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latiguage is somewhat jejune, and adopts the phrases, without ha 

acquired the ease and bh pica of io Gb. = hrtrner hop 

pater which longer practice in the trade of note Writing ‘will 
ubtedly correct. 

‘This edition of thé’ Prometheus is ehriched with several ‘short 
notes, taken from the eerie By _of Professor Porson, 
parchased by Trinity College, ich, ‘the preface mfornis us, 
include whatever he had committed to writing on the sabject of 
this ly. "These notes, which até above thirty in nnmber, cén- 
sist principally of notices of passages in ancient writers “where 

are ier but not observed by uny former editor, and of re- 
ferences which his unbounded learning enabled him to make through 
the whole range of ancient literature, ii sapport of particular read- 

ot *emendations.' Mr. Blomfield, from a dae sense of the 
propriety of giving to the world entire Whatever proceeds from 
that revered source, distinguishes the notes of Porson by printing 
them in itali¢s, and affixing to them the initials R. P. Indeed, we 
cannot too highly commend the scrupulous delicacy generally shown’ 
by Mr. Blomfield in attributing critical remarks and corrections to 
their real authors. ‘The contrary practice, at all times discredit- 
able, is to be reprobated in proportion to the difficulty of detection. 
The thievish propensities of Toup and Brunck are well known, 
The daring dishonesty of Schutz, in oe the credit of Por- 
$on’s readings in AEschylas, admitted of a ready exposure, and ac 
cordingly the calprit has been sufficiently brought ‘to. ‘shame. 
Bat Fiorillo probably thought himself secure from detection, 
when, in his notes on Herodes Atticus, he not only plundered from 
an English Review* a whole series ‘of ‘ethendations on, Aristo- 
plianes, proposed by the same ‘admirable eritic, but in each in- 
stance loudly applatided his own sagacity in restoring the true 
reading. . The value of Porson’s corrections has made them pecu- 
liarly the object’ of ‘such dépredations. Many persons ‘will recol- 
lect the indignation felt and expressed by hint, a few years, ago, at 
seeing some restorations of different fragments. in Atheneus, which 
had been cémmiunieated ‘by him ‘to 4 friend, published in ‘a review 
pinving the slightest acknowledgment, or ‘allusion to, their, real 


r. 

The part of this publication “which has receivell, the greatest 
shire of the editor’s attention, and constitutes its greatest value to 
the reader, is the glossary. We do not recollect to have seei any 
Greek author edited in a sitar inode ; and Mr, Blomfield ‘has 


a aici paver) 





* A critique on Brunck’s Aristophanes in H. Maty’s Review, July 1783, Some of 
the Monthly Reviews are pillaged by Fiorillo in the same publication. ' 
a claim 
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a claim to the gratitude of the leamed world, as,well for the i: ig- 
ment that has:marked out the plan, as for the industry and ability 
displayed in its execution. We. know of no place where so 
much pertinent information can be found, derived from the best 
sources, and given in the most useful manner, Not only have we 
the glosses extracted from Heyschius,- Suidas, the Etymologicon 
Magnum, Phot. Lex. MS. Meeris, and other ancient Lexicogra- 
phers, with care and discrimination; but the voluminous commen- 
taries of Eustathius, of the Venetian scholiast on Homer, and of 
other scholiasts, particularly those on Plato and Aristophanes, 
have been ransacked for allusions to the lines, and explanations of 
the words in the Prometheus. - Mr. Blomfield appears to have read. 
the Venetian scholiast and Eustathius with an industry and care that 
cannot be too highly commended. If he pursues the same path 
through the remainder of Aischylus, he will haye materially con- 
tributed to the restoration of the ancient Tragic Lexicon, the com 
mon source whence most of these glosses seem to have been de 
rived, 

The notes of all the commentators on. the play, particularly 
those of Stanley, appear to have been examined, and whatever was 
important, sifted out of them. But the greater part of the matter 
contained in this glossary has never before been applied to the 
illustration of Aischylus, Mr, Blomfield is well versed in the 
productions pf the Hemsterhusian school; in every page he has 
culled from the vast stores of erudition deposited in the various 
works of Valckenaer and of Ruhnken, something tending to eluci- 
date the force of words, their etymology, or orthography. 

For the confirmation of this favorable opinion, we must refer 
our readers to the book itself. Our limits will not admit of long 
quotations ; otherwise we would transcribe the discussions on the 
orthography of 207% and similar adverbs, v. 216, and on the 
different species of ¢apuaxa, y. 488, as specimens of Mr. Blom- 
field’s accurate and precise erudition. first of these notes 
should however be transferred to the critical observations given 
under the text. A few other notes are similarly misplaced. 

This glossary is undoubtedly capable of improvement. Addi- 
tional Ba mya will occur m the course of reading. Some of 
these shall be presently pointed cut. It is but justice however to 
Mr. Blomfield to state, that our examination, as far as it has 
gone, has only tended to convince us of his industry and correct 
ness. But we must observe, that there seems to have been an 
abatement of his diligence in the latter part of the glossary, m 
which marks of hurry are discoverable. 

We do not understand Mr.Blomfield’s motive in descending to the 
noticg of a number of very common words, about which he has 


nothing 
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nothing farther to communicate than the Latin interpretation sup- 
plied by every school-boy’s lexicon, and for which the merest tiro 
will not thank him. We allude to such words as axéw, Asupis, 
Siar, exrixw, telpw, papalvw, yvabos, bivy, and some others, the 
notice of which may be omitted in the next edition, without de- 
tracting from the value of the publication. 

In the choral parts of this tragedy, Mr. Blomfield has followed, 
with very few and slight exceptions, the readings and arrangement 
of Dr. Charles Burney, in his Tentamen de Metris ab Aischylo in 
Choricis Cantibus adhibitis. He says himself in his preface, ‘ in 
Melicis disponendis ducem habui Burneium, a guo rarissime, nec 
unguam sine pavore, discessi.’ That Dr. Burney must feel some 
obligation to Mr. Blomfield for this flattering adoption of his sys- 
tem, there can be little doubt: but we cannothelp regretting that - 
this judicious editor should so implicitly have listened to the autho- 
rity of another, where he ought to have exerted his own taste and 
sagacity ; and we are disposed to find more fault with this than with 
any other part of his publication. It is proper, however, to declare 
that we have as high an opiwion of the great metrical learning of 
Dr. Burney, as Mr. Blomfield himself, or any of his admirers. 
We not only agree in thinking his arrangement of the choruses of 
ZEschylus incomparably the best that has éver yet been published, 
but we fully believe that most of the Antistrophic odes are restored 
by him to the same harmonious and elegant species pf lyric verses 
in which the poet himself left them. The frequent success of this 
Tentamen has furnished a sufficient reply to the scepticism of those 
who believed that nothing certain could be obtained on this 
difficult and delicate subject. But in his disposition of the verses 
of the Monostrophic, or, as he himself calls them, the Anfispastic 
systems, we cannot allow that Dr. Burney is equally happy. 
dls avjp ob wav 69%. We will endeavour to explain in what re- 
Spects, and in wane degree, this part of his system appears to us 
objectionable. 

he extension of the licences of Antispastic feet to more than 
sixty different forms, allows the admission of a number of verses, 
in which the ear cannot recognize the least rhythm, and for which 
the ascertained practice of the poets supplies no authority. Surely 
Mr. Blomfield cannot approve the numbers of such verses as these, 

Prom. v. 433. sévor 9y wpécber &Adov tv arévorosy Daa — 
443. wayal 0 wyropiirer woraper ort — 
590. wrara Te viet dod Tar Waparias Paunore 
Many lines equally unrhythmical might be selected from Dr. Bur- 
ney’s choruses in each of the other plays. They can undoubtedly be 
sanctioned by a canon, which not only allows an Lambic syzygy and 


_ &Trochaic syzygy to be the substitutes of the Antispastus, but ad- 
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mits in each case the Tribrachys, the Spondee, the Anapest, and 
the Dactyl, instead of the Tambus, and the Tribrachys, the Spondee, 
and the Anapest as representatives of the Trochee. We must 
however observe that the same Procrustean operations would, by 
proper divisions of the words, reduce all Greek poetry, and indeed 
all Greek prose, within the pale of the Antispastic system. Homer 
and Demosthenes are alike reducible to this mode of scansion. 
Frequently, too, while he is destroying the metrical harmony of the 
odes by such lines as we have quoted, Dr. Burney overlooks some of 
the most elegant as well as the most usual species of verse. In- 
stances of this in the Prometheus shall be presently noted. In 
particular we are surprised at the general proscription of verses 
calléd Asynzrtete. That lines of ‘this description were especial 
favourites with the Greek lyric writers, and with their imitator Ho- 
race, is too well known to need our illustration. Mr. Gaisford, in 
his notes on Hephestion, has most judiciously drawm together the 
authorities of ancient writers on these metres, and illustrated them 
by the production of lines belonging to the description of Asynartete : 
for an account of which we refer the reader to that admirable publi- 
cation, merely remarking that Dr. Burney does not appear to have 
defended his dissent from the metrical creed of ancient and modern 
scholars by sufficient arguments. We may mention as a verse of 
common occurrence in Pindar and in the 'Tragedians, an Asynartete 
consisting of a Trochaic syzygy followed by a Dactylic penthe- 


mimeris. This verse ought, we think, to be restored to Eschiy- 
lus, in 


Prom. 433-4. iv wévots Jayde’ adaparrodiross. 
441-2. CouPress wap "Qusaroso Warpese 
553-4. pupiors 1070085 Danrasdusror. 
920-1.  pnre tar yinna pryarvretrwr 
931-2.  sicopiic’ “Tots nity Jawroptrar. 
Each of the last four lines Dr. Burney has split into two. The fre- 
quent recurrence of verses of three and four syllables renders these 
odes less agreeable to the eye of the reader, and has increased the 
number of lines in the play from 1092 to 1129, the inconvenience 
of which alteration those persons, who are in the habit of attending 
to references, will readily acknowledge. To defer to high authority 
i cases Of doubt and difficulty is certainly creditable to the modesty 
of a young man, ‘But we can see no good reason for Mr. Blom- 
field’s deserting, in this instance, the guidance which im others he 
has so sedulously followed. Porson, in his four plays of Euripides, 
sanctions the admission of such verses as those just described. 
It may be remarked that a considerable proportion of the " 
choruses are written in dochmiacs, a species of verse so called 
from the pes dochmius, or antispastic monometer aie 
ese 
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These lines consist, Ist, of a single dochmiac metre*, as Zgeproy 
xaxdv; 2Qdly, of a double dochmiac, as xAdovres bo) Bixatas Arras; 
Sdly, of some portion of an iambic line, and a dochmiac, as 
wapolyouct, mateo, Reluars. and dxvw xparyleie’ dypav dreca: Or, 
4thly, of a cretic and a dochmiac, as & amévos tpapovres Eporous. 
Under each of these heads we of course mean to include such 
forms as arise from the resolutions of long syllables. We have 
been induced to give what appears to be the proper division 
of dochmiac verses, for the purpose of remarking that Dr. Burney, 
while he freely adopts the first three species, has excluded from 
his arrangement the fourth. A close alliance may be observed 
between the cretic and the dochmiac, the former of which is 
composed of the three last syllables of the latter. Verses of 
these two descriptions are perpetually mixed in the same system ; 
and where a singie cretic is followed by a single dochmiac, we con- 
eeive that they ought to be included in the same line: as in the 
Prometheus, 


V. 592-3. dxbrac dorvodéray rouor. 
V. 614-5. short eos ra poryepa, ris dre 
V. 710-1. obser, odwor nidxyour Eévous. 

Whoever undertakes to reduce to order the odes of Pindar, 
of the Tragedians, or of Aristophanes, should make it his object 
to bring together as many verses of the same species of acknow- 
ledged metres as possible. But since few of these lyric pieces 
are entirely composed of similar verses, it becomes the next 
object of the metrical critic to ascertain, by close attention to 
the practice of these writers, what different kinds of verse are 
most frequently associated in the same stanza. ‘This mquiry, by 
which alone we can hope completely to restore their original 
harmony, seems not to have been sufficiently attended to by Dr. 
Burney, In this uncultivated department of ancient literature, we 
naturally look for improvements to the present editor of A®schylus. 
We wish him to pursue the path marked out by his predecessor, 86 
long as it is clear and practicable : but when it becomes rugged and 
doubtful, let him have recourse to his own industry and ingenuity to 
discover, if possible, one more eligible}. ‘The importance of this 
pursuit he will acknowledge, when he recollects how frequently the 
measure of a verse enables him to decide between the conflicting 
claims of different lections. And the restoration of these beautiful 











* We would include under this denomination such forms as dcCerrov orbpw, and 
Radyic dra, with some of their resolutions. But we are not convinced of the propriety 
of further extending the title of dochmiac. 

t Particularly on the choruses of the Septem contra Thebas, we hope that Mr. Bloar 
field will not place the same implicit confidence in Dr. Burney’s dipositions, which ap- 
pear to us frequently violent and improbable. 
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odes from the disjointed state in which the ignorance or inconside- 
rateness of copyists has transmitted them to us, not only conduces 
to the purification of the text, but makes a sensible addition to the 
pleasure derived from this harmonious and. inspired poet. 

In the numerous references to passages Of ancient writers, where 
lines of the Prometheus are quoted, we have another proof of Mr. 
Blomfield’s extensive reading, and industrious discharge of his edi- 
torial duties. Much of this labour had already been performed 
by Stanley and the other commentators whose notes are collected 
in Mr. Butler's Variorum edition. But that much remained un- 
done, has been proved by Mr. Blomfield, who notices no le3s than 
forty such passages, which had escaped the united researches of pre- 
ceding critics, and with which Mr. Butler appears to have been 
unacquainted*. The cause of literature is seriously indebted to any 
scholar who has industry and memory sufficient to collect references 
to passages of this description, in which the real words of the author 
are frequently preserved, when they have been corrupted im all the 
MSS. extant. Nor is the benefit of these authorities only perceived, 
when they supply various lections: since if it appear that the old 
copies used by Elian, Lucian, Plutarch, &c. coincide in a particuldr 
reading with the MSS. which we now possess, a strong support is 
thereby afforded to it, against the attempts of critical empirics. 

Before we proceed to a minute examination of particular passages 
of the Prometheus, we must take the liberty of saying a few words 
on the subject of the numerous manuscript authorities referred to 
in Mr. Blomfield’s notes. ‘The first two in his list are MSS. in 
the late Royal Library at Paris, some of whose various readi 
were given by Brunck in his small edition. The five next are col- 
lations of other MSS. preserved in the same library, which were 
published, with a description of the copies, by Vauvilliers, in No- 
tices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi. Four 
of these collations appear in the first volume of that work, pub- 
lished in 1787, and the fifth in the fourth volume, published in the 
year 1798. Of these seven collations not the least notice is taker 
by Mr. Butler, though they contain some variations of importance 
in settling the text of Aischylus, which no other copies supply, 
Then follow, in Mr. Blomfield’s catalogue of authorities, collations 
of four Paris MSS. in the Royal Library, and two in the Colber 





* These forty references are on v. 1—6. 2. 7. 22. 44. 59. 60. 64-5. 77. 79-80. 
105. 256. 258. 335. 337. 358. 363. 373. 386. 387. 447. 463. 591. 609-10. 630 
1-2. 635. 636. 641. 646. 687. 751. 752. 793. 820. 821. 829. 865. 878. 902. 1007. 
Tn this list we mean to tefer only to quotations which are independent of those noticed 
by the commentators in Mr. Butler’s collection, as‘will appear to any person who takes 
the trouble of comparing the two editions. Several of Mr. Blomfield’s references at 
drawn from Porson’s papers. 
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tine Library. These were made by certain learned ecclesiastics for 
Bernard de Montfaucon, who transmitted them to Needham, the 
editor of Theophrastus, by whom they were noted in a copy of 
Stanley, now deposited in the University Library at Cambridge. 
Relative to these collations, a curious circumstance is alluded to 
in Mr. Blomfield’s preface. Dr. Askew, having procured Needham’s 
book, transcribed them entire, together with the preceding Notices, 
into a similar book, to which he affixed the signature Antonius 
Askew, M. B. 1744. Needham’s book contains also a collation 
of the Medicean MS. of which he gives the following account : 
Mediceus Coder MS. membranaceus, ‘vetustate insignis, quo Pe- 
trus Victorius usus est ; nunc repostus in Pluteo XXXII. No. 9. 
Laurentia Medicee Bibliothece ; cujus collationem confecit et 
transmisit Ds. Maria Salvinus, Grecarum Literarum publicus 
in Academia Florentina Professor, A.D. 1715. These words, 
as well as the collation itself, are faithfully transcribed by Askew, 
except that for the date 1715, he substitutes that of the year in which 
he was writing, 1745. From this artifice, and from his omission of 
the name of Needham, it may be imagined that Askew entertained 
hopes of deceiving some future editor of /Eschylus into a belief 
that the merit of having procured these collations from the Continent 
belonged to him. Indeed, he communicated the readings of these 
MSS. on the Septem contra Thebas to Burton, by whom they are 
published in his Pentalogia, as it would seem, without any intimation 
of the quarter whence they were obtained. But whether the trap 
were intentionally laid or not, Mr. Butler appears to have fallen 
into it; he calls these MSS. including the Medicean, Codices ab 
Askevio Collatos, though the presence of Needham’s autograph in 
the same library, and on the sume shelf with the copy, might have 
preserved him from such a mistake. 

It has been suggested, that some of these MSS. are among the 
number of those afterwards collated by Brunck and Vauvilliers. 
This notion has arisen, not only from a frequent resemblance in the 
readings, but also from the following circumstance :— Between the 
periods at which these different collations were made, the Colber- 
tine copies were mcorporated m the Royal Library, a fresh cata- 
logue made of the whole, and new numbers affixed to each. ‘Thus, 
it is thought, that Mr. Blomfield, being deceived by the numerical 
marks, which, im Needham’s MSS. are totally different from those 
given by Brunck and Vauvilliers, has, im some instances, treated as 
distinct authorities, what are, in fact, only different collations of the 
same copies. This theory, though plausible, and promulgated with 
sufficient confidence, will, we apprehend, turn out to be erroneous, 
The writer alluded to identifies Needham’s MS. C. (Mr. Blom- 
field’s K.) with No. 2788 of the Royal Library, (which Mr. Blom- 
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field calls F,) Now K. is ‘ codex MS. chartaceus satis vetustus ; 
F. aecording to Vauvilliers, is, écriture du XVII siécle, and its 
readings often differ from K. He also identifies Brunck’s MS. Ay 
with Colb.2. They are both bombycini. but im v. 397. A. has 
baxoives, and Colb. 2. xparodvrs. v. 409. A. éreyfe, Colb. 2. treyga. 
several more points of difference may be observed between them, 
He makes Needham’s MS. H. the same with No. 2787, viz. 
Brunck’s MS. B. Now H. is Codex Chartaceus, and B. is Coder 
Bombycinus. These are strong facts against the hypothesis, and 
more might be mentioned were it necessary. ‘The circumstance of 
the catalogue containing only nine copies of the Prometheus, does 
not prove much; the disappearance of MSS. from libraries not 
being an unheard-of accident: nor can the frequent coincidence 
im readings establish the identity of the copies, though it leads us to 
conclude that they were transcripts from the same original, made 
at no very distant period. We certainly wish for an opportunity of 
settling this question by examining the copies themselves im 
Imperial Library. In the mean time, we commend Mr. Blom 
field for availing himself of all accessible collations, and only 
regret that he has ‘not given them more fully. Occasionally, teste 
monies are omitted which tend to the defence of the true reading, 
as in verses 225, 583. We hope to see, in the progress of the 
work, a greater degree of precision in this particular; which is, 
indeed, indispensable, if Mr. Blomfield intends that his notes should 
save the critical reader the trouble and inconvenience of referring 
to other editions. The MSS. of this play, if we except the Me- 
dicean, are of a modern date ; and their agreement in the same ef- 
rors greatly diminishes the value of the separate testimony of each. 
But the total benefit derived from them is considerable; and many 
passages are indisputably restored by their assistance, which might 
otherwise be tossed about, without chart or compass, in the sea of 
conjecture. Every scholar, therefore, is entitled to our gratitude, 
who executes, with fidelity, the uninviting task of collecting, 
weighing these authorities. 

Among the critical commentaries upon the Prometheus, wé 
shall have frequent occasion to notice one executed with consi 
derable ability, which appeared in the 33d number of a contem- 
porary Review. 

V, 2. Mr. Blomfield has at length restored to Aischylus the true 
reading a@6paroy eis tpnuiav, by the direction of Professor Porson’s 
manuscripts: the authorities for this restoration are given in the 
note ; and we have only to remark, that this adds another to the nt 
merous instances noted in Mr. Blomrfield’s Glossary of Aischylus’s 
attachment to Homeric words and phrases; and that Sophocles 
6 gsAdunpog adopts the same word d6pores in the Antigone, v. 1134. 
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. V.17. edmpiaegew is also a correction of Porson, and is fully jus- 
tified by the authority of Hesychius, and the MS. Lexicon of Pho- 
‘ius. ‘The meaning of this word is satisfactorily explained in the 
Glossary from the Etymologus Magnus. Mr. Blomfield notices a 
remarkable imstance of bad faith in Schutz, who applied the expla- 
nation of etwpiagev, which he found in Hesychius, to the corrupt 
word éwpiefew, which exists neither there, nor any where else ; and 
thus endeavoured to perpetuate the error which he found. 

V. 21. Mr. Blomtield says in his note, ‘ rov et r@ pro rwis et 
twi rariora apud Eschylum. He should have said rariora apud 
Eschylum quam apud Sophoclem et Euripidem. tov for twas oc- 
curs three times in this play, v. 21, 635, 736. 

V. 22. ‘ goiéy Eustath. in Il. 4.47.’ Eustathius twice cites 
jrlov Goléy Groyi from this passage; on Il. A. p. 38, 1.3, Ed. Rom. 
=p. 28, 49. ka. Bas. and again p. 40, 36=—= 30, 46. 

V. 27. Awgaw. Mr. Blomfield must correct a slight mistake.in 
his glossary, arising from imadvertency; and to the authorities of 
Photius, Hesychius, and the Scholiast on Apollonius, which he 
has given in explanation of the common meaning of the word, he 
may add that of the Scholiast on Homer Il. @. 292. Awgyee. 
Aika, matoeras. petgvexras 08 7% Atkis cewd (rav) TA Gopria dwobeucven 
Tov AOPou tmoguylwy. : 

V. 30. Mipa. Ultimam semper producit ; quare male Marklandus wipe 
Yung in initio trochaici edidit Eurip. Iph. Aut. 396. pro wapd MNxnv. 54 
Sophoc. Electr. 521. Restituendum est Damoxeno Athena: I. p. 15. B. 
tripe vs nddrous &rdps. ubi vulgo wipas its. 


These observations, on the quantity of wépa, ought to have 
been placed not in the glossary, but in the notes, This word is 
used as an iambus in the Electra of Sophocles, 633. 1506. 


‘Gdip. Tyr. 343. CEdip. Col. 257. 651. Philoct. 392. 1277, 


Eurip. Hippol. 509. All which passages Markland overlooked. 
e cannot, however, approve of Mr. Blomfield’s emendation of 
Damoxenus. ‘The passage referred to stands thys in the editions, 
iv TH TH Adyein h wpaTTesy iDaivere 
wipas irs nadrovs. 
The mode of correction suggested by Professor Porson is, 
iy Te Ts wparrey H Abysir iPalrero 
wipas Ts xadrdouvs. 
V. 51. The ordinary reading of the editions and MSS. is 2ywxa, 
roigke xovdev dvreimeiv €w. where the copula xa} is obviously mis- 
placed. Mr, Blomfield reads éyvwxa, xa) roio® oddév &. @. an emen- 


dation which we entirely approve. His words are, tutissimam 
o 4 emendanda 
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emendandi rationem secutus, xa) transposui; quod, cum: ob vici- 
num*x% excidisset, librarii imperitia post roicte inseruit. 

V. 53. Mr. Blomfield has a learned note upon the different 
modes of writing tivéev and 2xwéeyv, and on a similar uncertainty 
respecting "Epis, and ’Epivis. To his authorities in favour of 
*Epivds he may add Herod. Attic. Inscrip. I. 39. But the note of 
Branck on the Septem contra Thebas, v. 490, contains the por- 
tentous doctrine that this, as well as certain other words, may have 
a syllable made long or short, by the insertion or omission of a 
letter, as suits the pleasure or convenience of an editor. Accord- 
ingly, he reads, in v. 979 of that play, MéAaws +’ "Epivis, 5 
peyaoderns tis el, in order to obtain a tribrach in the second place. 
This correction he had, in fact, taken from Heath, as usual, without 
acknowledgment, and is himself treated in the same way by 
Schutz, who assumes the credit of this notable discovery. The 
true reading is, 

witnd + Oidiqov oxia, 
piracy Epsrrds % pxryacberng rH the 
as it stands in the Glasgow edition. 

In lines 490, 549, of the same play, which severally begin with 
the words ‘Imxouédovros, and Tlap$evorains, some would restore the 
metre by spelling them ‘Irrwpéiovros, Tlapinvoraios, others ‘In- 
mopustovros, Tlapbevvoraios. We must enter a strong protest 
against such daring attempts to violate the integrity of the lan- 
guage. We venture to propose, as a correction of the first pas- 
sage, to insert the word ¢as atthe beginning of the line. The pas- 
sage will then be read, 

Titaptos aArec, ytireras mUAas txwr 
“Oynas “Abdvac, Ebr Bon wacicraras 
Qiis, Inmopedorros oyna nal piyas TUT. 
The same word occurs before a similar periphrasis in verse 622. 
“Opws F im’ auto Pita, Aacbirors Bias, 
"Ex bpsgeror wvrwper avtira&ouer. 

The verse of the Ajax of Sophocles, 210, which is adduced as 
another instance of the necessity of doubling a letter metri gratia,» 
is corrected by Porson by the insertion of ob — rai rod Dpvyio 
od TsAsdravros. As for Brunck’s remaining example, Sept. c. Th. 
709. where he would make the first syllable of éaAspwrépw long, by 
doubling the A, all difficulty has been removed by Dr. Burney, who 
writes the corresponding line of the strophe, dos mous "Epiwvis, 
oray ix sepa. 

V. OY. ai wore psy bw Xp} tépuara ravi’ emircinas; Aldus, Ro- 
bortellus, and several MSS. give répua, whence the Reviewer pro 
poses to read Xp} tépua rolwvs’ émreiAcs. ‘This alteration is, at all 
events, unnecessary, since the common reading, authorised by “— 
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bus, and some MSS. is defended by v. 731. as dv répuar’ éxuabys 
603. Eurip. Bacch. 1105. Emei 82 nox bav répuat’ odx teqvurov. But 
we have a farther objection to it, as injuring the numbers of the verse. 
Olos, reins, rosotros, rolocds, woisiv, are sometimes found ih Aschy- 
lus with the diphthong short, but less frequently than in the other 
Tragedians ; and, we believe, never in a system of regular Anapests. 

V. 112. We entirely concur with Mr. Blomfield m thinking that 
the old forms -dmAdxnwa, ardaxsiv, et similia, should always be 
written in Alschylus; but we are farther convinced that the same 
forms ought also to be adopted in Sophocles and Euripides. The 
two notes on this line will be consulted with advantage. Jn Euri- 
pidis Iph. A. 124 legi debet (legitur a VV. DD.) dAéxrpwv amranair, 
quemadmodum in Alcest. 247. restituit Editor Oxoniensis doris 
aolotys &xAaxavy &ddxov. ‘The indisputable correction of the line 
in the Iphigenia is, if we mistake not, to be attributed to Dr. 
Burney; and the other line was restored by Mr. Wakefield, in 
his edition of the Alcestis, published in the Tragadiarum De- 
lectus. So seldom can the efforts of this indefatigable, but un- 
fortunate critic be mentioned with approbation, that it is but fair 
to bestow on him the meed of praise in the few instances where 
he has deserved it. ‘To the passages, in which this mode of writing 
is required by the metre, may be added Soph. Cédip.,Tyr. 472. 
Trachin. 120. We have no doubt, that future editors of Sopho- 
cles will adopt the readings, xjpec avawAdxnros, and alév dvawAaxnrov 
“Avda oe Séuwyv tovxes, which are necessary to the sense as well as 
the metre. In the Hippolytus of Euripides 846, the verse recom- 
mends &mAaxiaios trav m&poidév twos, and we think it not improba- 
ble that the gloss of Hesychius, which is properly corrected by 
Mr. Blomfield, axAaxlyss, duapriais, refers to this passage. 

V. 122. Mr. Blomfield retains the Ionic form tico:y vedow, though 
in verse 666 he changes woAsiuevai, the reading of all former edi- 
tions, into woAcdjmeves. We cannot assent to the opinion of the 
Reviewer who would exclude these Homeric forms from AEschy- 
lus. It appears to us highly probable that this poet, whose lan- 
guage was of a very old cast, might purposely retain some occa- 
sional remains of the Lonic dialect, which was the parent of the 
Attic, and particularly such — forms as were not incompatible 
with the severity of the regular tragic measures. It is certain that 
he indulged im this licence more than his successors, since, besides 
the Ionic forms xodgos, Eeivos, wodvos, Soupt, QdAup0s, odvona, yotvara, 
which are used by the other tragedians, we find in AEschylus Ertra 
Choros, toxéss, Pers. 63; tpouéovrasr, 64; woléoveas, 540; ifexsi- 
vere, 758; and a few others which the metre prevents us from 
altering. Mr. Blomfield himself remarks, in a subsequent note, 
‘ neque profecto coarctanda est ischyti dialectus intra severioris 

Atticismi 
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Aitticismt limites’ These considerations make us hesitate respecting 
the propriety of changivg the lonic terminations of the datives 
plural vadryos, yaugnryos, wédnos, pi2yow, as Mr. Blomfield has 
done, mto the common forms vavraias, webu, &e. We, however, 
commend him for preserving a consistency in the same tragedy, 
though in so doing he acts against the authority of Porson’s ex- 
ample. ‘This is a point respecting which the transcribers of MSS. 
cannot be relied on, nor any certainty be obtained ; but we feeb 
inclined to leave A’schylus in possession of the Lonic forms, even 
though we take them away from Sophocles and Euripides, 

V.136, 137. We do not think that Mr. Blomtield has adopted 
the best of the two metrical arrangements proposed by Dr. Burney. 
We would read, 

mdrngé pov tav beuspa— 
that the metre may be the same as in six out of the eight preceding 
Imes of the strophe. 

V. 140, 141. Mr. Blomfield may add to the instances of similar 
pleonass given in his note, Eurip. Hippol. 10. ‘O yap ws Onvéws 
wais, AudZovos tdxos, ‘Imexoautos. 

V. 148. He appears to have proposed to himself the rule of 
adopting ‘ediedsenlts the common Doric forms aya, ya, apxa, 
o@a, &c. in the choruses, and of totally abstaining from them im the 
anapests. Of this practice, in each instance, we approve ; and 
accordingly suggest that in this verse éuiy Ay, in verse 607, dy, and 
im verse 595, 24 should be changed into éuivAa, ora, a, and that 
im the anapestic, 580, should be read row o’. 

V.160. Beopois aArdrois "Ayplois wercoas, ws pte beds, Myre tes 
arog toie8’ éreyjber. Instead of the common reading éypiws, Mr. 
Blomfield has, upon the authority-of several MSS. edited aypiois, 
which is clearly more Aischylean, and is defended by v. 182, roiv 
av tt &yplwy Becusv x 2ddoy. The Reviewer has proposed two alte- 
rations, which seem to us not only to be unnecessary, but materially 
to impair the ease and spirit of the passage. He would read 
eduras and uxyaore becs Muybels aA0s. Respecting the first change, we 
shall only observe, that fifty instances of Aischylus’s fondness for 
double epithets might be produced from the play before us. In 
the words ws ur: Geoc, there is the same suppression of tis, as was 
remarked in v.21. Besides, the reading of the Reviewer makes 
$26¢ a monosyllable in nomin. sing. a licence very seldom assumed 
by Aéschylus, and never, we believe, in an anapwstic system. We 
agree, however, im thinking it very probable that A®schylus wrote 
roie® eye des. 

V. 168. 6 8 bindrasg 2 Oiusves ayvayrrov wor, béuseras 
sipaviay Tévvav. We are really surprised that the Reviewer should 
approve ri0éev0;, the readmg of Pauw. In all the instances which 
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can be adduced of this expression the aorist 6éc$as is found with 
vov or duudy, (see the note,) and 4s) is to be joined in construction 
not with the participle, as he supposes, but with :winorws danvetas. 
A comma is required after el. 

V.208. racist iv adAdAVAoew apobvvero, Oi wav Gedovres exCadciv 
Spas Keovoy, x.7. A. Neither Mr. Blomfield nor any of the pre- 
ceding commentators has remarked that this passage is an Instance 
of the pendens nominativus, or nominative «f a participle, im place 
of what is called the genitive absolute. As m the Supplices, 
v. 455, Kab yrdiora tofeicara uy ta xalore, Tévorre widov midog 
dy Gerxmjpios, for yAdoons tozeucdcys. Several examples of this 
Atticism in the tragedians have been pomted out by Valckenaer in 
Pheeniss. 290, and by other critics, but this passage of the Prome- 
theus seems to have been overiooked. 

V.240. Kal roiow oddels avreSasve oany duct. Weconcur with 
the Reviewer in thinking that we ought here to read roii?, which 
word was indisputably used by the tragedians, though it has so fre~ 
quently been changed by transcribers mto roicw. In the line-of the 
Medea, which he quotes, roi’? was an emendation of Canter, 
adopted by Porson, v. 1292. He properly reads v. 146 of the 
Heraclide, Ev toicw atois roicid’ torapev Aoyos. We find roid? 
in Heracl. 968, Helen. 321. In Hippol. 405, we would read 
imeldy roiwl® ovx etyvuroy Kuarow xparicas, as Brunck has edited; in 
veI414 of the same play, tor’ & rowows roid “Aorsuss bed; im 
Iphig. Taur. 754, Tiv’ duv darduvos rol’! Goxsov Gewv; in two of 
these lines the common reading i# roiow, in the third roiadé. 7’. 
It is however fair to remark, that Mr. Blomfield’s adoption of 
toicw for rovross is not indefensible. The prepositive article is very 
commonly used by the tragedians for odros, when followed imme- 
diately by the particles «2v, 83, or yo. But other instances may 
be found, though very rarely, of this Homeric usage of the ar- 
ticle 6, 9, to. Prom. 245. To ro romiots onwovairs xawerrouas. 
Sept. Th. 387, ba’ doaitos de 1) Xadnyjxaros xaxgours xwbwves Gabor. 
Suppl. 448, *H roicw # trois woAsuoy aiperdas péyay Ld’. ior’ 
avaynn. 

- 276. Od pay ri qwowais y’ adunv toaicl pe Karloy vaveiobas 
wpos wérpais wredavcias. In the construction of this passage we see 
nothing objectionable. The Reviewer proposes romuclte, a word 
which we do not believe ever to have been used by a tragedian., We 
should however have no hesitation m preferring romiode to rosaios. 
Our readers are referred to Mr. Blomfield’s notes on the words icx- 
valve and icyalve, in which we are inclined to think that he has 
successfully combated the opinion of Porson. 

V. 333. Kel viv iyo piv clus, nad weiparouas, "Edy bivomos 
tovté o” éxdioas oroviov. ‘The Reviewer can hardly be serious in sup~ 

posing 
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posing that Mr. Blomfield would render this by the Anglicism, /’/i 
try if Lam able; particularly as a comma is placed after weparouai. 
We recommend, however, the insertion of another comma after 
Bivomas. 

V.355. Od int’, teres we yds x. r. We conceive the Reviewer 
to be clearly right in pronouncing the whole of this speech, from 
verse 348 to verse 384 to belong to Prometheus. ‘The remark oJ 
dyr’, éovel we, &c. applies most appositely to what he had said imme- 
diately before ; and verse 381, 2 odx deripos, odd gual Sidac- 
xédAov Xpy¥2es, has an obvious reference to the terrifying narrations 
which ‘he had been giving of the sufferings of his brother Atlas, 
and of Typhon. ‘The account (v. 375) of the eruption of Aitna, 
which took place in Aischylus’s own days, suits the prophetic cha- 
racter of Prometheus, who in like manner is made to foretel 
(v. 749) the migration of the Amazons from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Caucasus to the river Thermodon. Several other remarks 
will occur to the reader in confirmation of this opinion. 

V. 361. ‘Exaroyxdpavoy apes Clay xespodmevov Tugava Soiipov, 
Goris avréoty bois. “Exatoyxapavov is, we think, a very judicious 
restoration of Mr. Blomfield, which he learnedly defends in his 
note. The next line is at last free from a most offensive anapest 
in the fourth place: before this edition it was read, Tugava dodpoy, 
@waow os avréoty beois. We find a long list of passages enumerated 
by Porson, in which the different cases of was have been unjusti- 
fiably inserted by the transcribers or the quoters of ancient authors. 
This note furnishes a remarkable instance of the memory and accu- 
racy which accompanied the unbounded learning of the professor. 
Instances of the omission of +1; may be found im the addenda to 
the second edition of the Hecuba, p. 82. In v. 363, Mr. Blom- 
field very appositely defends the reading cupigwy gévov (i. e. cruvrem) 
by quotations from Sophocles, Apollonius Rhodius, and the Ho- 
meric hymn to Apollo, which ought to be collected in the same 
note.* These passages Mr. Butler appears to have overlooked, 
and not observing the sense of gévov, prefers the other reading $o6ov. 
Nam Deos occidere Typhaus haud potuit! 

V. 377. Asupds yas. We think the Reviewer right in preferring 
Asupods, the reading of Robortellus, as we conceive yias te belong 
to the masculine noun -ywys, and doubt whether the feminine ya 
(or yin) was used at all by the tragedians. ‘The obelus of Porson 
ation it probable that he was of the same opinion. We agree 
with the same critic in ejecting the copula, after iyixpyuvov, v. 429; 





* Soph, Aj. 1412,, in yap Beppeat Lipeyyis ayw puciies psthay Méves. Apollon. IT. 
1215, “Eyba Tupdova pact Asc Kpovidac xspavya BAnjaivov, dermire of oriCaphe baropifars 
Xtipais,' Oepredy di xpatds oragas diver. Hyun. Homer, 1. 361, adios 38 bupedy Sosiy 
anrerveioue , 
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and im preferring tov paxpov lov, the reading of the manuscripts, 
v. 458. 

V.392. Mr. Blomfield adopts %& ps rive tH vio voosiv, after 
Aldus, Robortellus, and many MSS. instead of the common read- 
ing Tiv8e tiv, v0Gg0v, and, we think, with justice. Soph, 'Trach.544, 
Nocodvrs xsivm @oAAd tide TH vOT@. 

V.40S.  dopevos Bir’ dv Sradmois év oixsious xaupasev you. Mr. 
Blomfield is undoubtedly aware that r’ dv is here the crasis formed 
by ros dv, whjch however we ought perhaps to write tay to distin- 
guish it from7zgayv. The ignorance of this crasis among transcribers 
of MSS. and modern editors has produced numberless corrup- 
tions in the Attic poets. ‘Three or four of these passages have 
been corrected by Porson in Med. 863, and several others by Mr, 
Elmsley in his edition of the Acharnenses of Aristophanes; a pub- 
lication which we cannot name, without expressing our high sense 
of the ability and accurate learning which it exhibits. In the Sep- 
tem contra Thebas, 564, we ought perhaps to read Ody bsAdvray 
tay adrnpeioaim’ bya, 

V.433. We take the liberty of proposing a new arrangement 
of these verses ; 

paver dn wpécber arrov 

is wiverg dauirr’ adaparrodiross 
Trraive Atpass sicsdomas Bea 
“Arran, 5 aiir iaripoxor 
Dives xparasdr ouparsoy woror 
wwrToss imorrerates. 

The only new reading is in the last line but one, where the edi- 
tions give odpaviéy ts 0Aov. We have the authority of the scholiast 
for expunging the copula, which is as destructive of the elegance 
of the passage, as it is contrary to the practice of Aischylus. 
This line is now, like the third, an Alcaic Hendecasyllable ; the 
Sth syllable of Greek verses of this description being common. 
The last line is so printed by Mr. Blomtield on the. authority 
of a host of MSS. in preference to. Dr. Burney’s Antispastic 
varocw tmobacrates. ‘The Reviewer seems to think that an antis- 
trophe corresponding with these lines, may be extracted from the 
remainder of the chorus. Hermann has made the attempt, and 
the frightful spectacle exhibited by the chorus after the havock of 
- pen, will, we trust, deter all other critics from such an ex- 
pioit. 

V. 488. Odx jv cain’ obdiv, ob88 Epaommov, Ov Hpiorev, aude 
moriv. We ought to read otre Epaioysov, Ov x. ours w. ‘The 
Selden MS. gives otrse 6p. Respecting the word misriv, which is 
not to be found in this sense in any other poet extant, the ancient 
grammarians have supplied abundant information. The scholiast 
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on the Plutus of Aristoph. v. 717, explains micrdy, 73° mivdnevor: 
Eustathius gives a similar account of the word im two passages 
referred to by Mr. Biomfield, and in a third which he has over- 
looked, on Hiad. 11. p. 1050, 48, 6 pévros mioris, Hyouw moro, 
Tosrerti minimeros, xaTa Td, xpiota xal mictd Papuaxn, ex Tod wlo 
nicw magixtas. ‘These different glosses, taken, we conceive, from 
a Tragic Lexicon, distinctly apply to the line of Aéschylus, and 
we to us a sufficient defence of the ordinary interpretation. 

e Reviewer ts unaccountably inclined to render oveimicriv, neque 
certa'spes salutis. r 

V. 515. Ovdes, ca’ olda, ui marqy Prtca bérwv. Porson obe- 
lizes dle. We have little doubt that Mr. Blomfield is right in 
conjecturing cag jo, which occurs as an interjectional sentence 
more ‘frequently than cag’ of8z, and is in the present line much 
more appropriate. 

V. 535. Mybay’ 6 wavra vézwy Osit’ bund yyvi-ea xperos avrlradov 
Zeis. Mr. Blomfield renders this passage with Garbitius, Mi- 
nime Jupiter omnia admin:sirans, indat animo meo vim rebellem. 
This interpretation he gives in an unusual tone of confidence : 
but he has evidently overlooked the force of the middle verb 6<iro. 
We understand the passage as the-scholiast and Stanley did; Ne- 
ver may all-ruling Jupiter set his power in.eppasition to my will. 
The passage adduced by Mr. Blomfield »from «the Medea of Euri- 
pides seems quite dmpoctivuown. 

V. 562. odd? Bépr dns "Orsyodpeviav “Axixuy,'icdverpov, 2 7d puta 
*Adady * * * vives tumerodio-pévov; on v. 565, “Dr. Burney says 
‘ Deest vor trisyllaba. Forsan édadv ddadgy. Mr. Blomfield 
proceeds thus: In v. 563. MS. Guelph. hubet crryodpanioay, unde 
Jorsan legendum” Axixvy odbc ay, icévsipov, 27) Purdy araov y. 8. vel 
etiam, quod magis ae "Orsyodpaviay “Axixuy, irrdv iodvespov, & 
10.9. Scholiastes B. 'Orvystpaviqy. dobevi, tivauiw "Axixuv. Pavady 
iogéx. Hac vox, ob litteras.sxuy proxime preeuntes, facile inter- 
cidere :potuisset. To this mode of supplyimg the deficiency we 
must decidedly object. In the iambic lines of the antistrophie 
odes, though a spondee is sometimes found answering to an iambus 
or tribrach, yet im a great majority of cases, the feet of the-stro- 
phic verse agree accurately with those of the antistrophic. The 
same correspondence ‘is genera//y found m the quantity of the 
tinal: syllables of short verses. Now the line constituted by Mr. 
Blomfield’s last proposal, 

dxsnvr loxdr, iobresper, & 73 
answers to the antistrophic, 
-Q) Aourpa nal Akos oor Ypsraiour. 

Here are two violations of the ordinary practice, (the _ ees 
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lable of ic>vv being long,) which can hardly be allowable in con- 
jectural alteration. It should also be recollected that this mode 
of reconciling the strophe with the antistrophe, supposes these 
lines to be divided by Dr. Burney exactly as they were by AEschy- 
lus: of which probably neither Mr. Blomfield nor his readers may 
feel altogether convinced. 

V. 583. Xplet ris ab we radravay olorpos Emaov “Agyou yyyevoi:, 
@reu’, & ba° Goboiues. The Reviewer is mdisputably right in mserting 
rav before raAnwav, on the authority of three MSS. which Mr. 
Blomfield has overlooked. The line is a trimeter catalectic Iam- 
bic, like verses 564, 573, 585, 587,714. The following lie we 
would separate into two; and verses 588, 589, 590, we would 
divide thus— 

GAG as Tee TAAGIVAD 

bE ivipwr wepair 

nOmYsTEs, Aaa 

Te wor are Tar Tapers pammor. 

The Reviewer has shown that the remainder of these verses, from 
591 to 608, are a strophe, the antistrophe corresponding to which 
is from v. 613 to 629. It has been demanded, ‘ Will any man 
affirm that the wild ravings of lo in the Prometheus were written 
antistrophically ?? What will be the fate of those who have now 
the hardihood to do this, we cannot pretend to foretel. But what- 
ever it be, it is certain that these lines have as perfect a claim 
to the title of antistrophics as any in A’schylus: there is an 
almost perfect correspondence of the metres, without the torture 
of transpositions, rejections, or imsertions, or mdeed any change, 
which is not authorised by the testimony of manuscripts. Mr. 
Blomfield’s next edition will, we hope, exhibit this chorus with its 
proper divisions; in the mean time we shall take the liberty of 
offering one or two suggestions. In v. 620, gorradéois answers to 
iv @yuovais; the second syllable of this word is also made long 
in the Orestes of Euripides, v. 321, where ¢orraAtou" gai mo ba, 
corresponds with the antistrophic, v. 337, lewav wivwv, ws @ovrav’ 
nor does Porson-intimate any suspicion of anerror. In v. 622, we 
propose to read Aa€gécuros Abov “Heas "Eaixiroos ufders dausion, 
when the first of these lines will correspond with the strophic 
Tlagaxowoy whe reiges. The insertion of “Heas seems almost as 
necessary tothe sense as to the verse; and this word seems to 
have been in the copy of the play used by the scholiast A. 

V. 700. ’Acsgogtoxnros 8 aupvitios avrav pbgos Tod div (Sv) aorer- 
tigncey’ Every preceding edition has avrov algvidies woos, which 
words present an anapest for the fifth foot, (for nobody will 
believe, upon the authority of Mr. Butler, that ai¢vitis becomes 
a cretic.) Mr. Blomfield has, by the direction of Porson’s papers, 

restored 
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restored the measure, by transposing adroy and ai¢yidios. How- 
ever simple this mode of correction may appear, it. does not alto- 
gether please us, since it produces a kind of verse which is cer- 
tainly inharmonious, and of which we recollect but three exam- 
ples im ischylus. They are Sept. c. Theb. 1022. Kal yuyé’ 
éuagrely Tupboxy oa Xiiowpara. ers. 491. Alpes re Ama rt” 
cudirega yde yv tate. Eumen. 107. Xoas 1’ coivous, moaasa 
peiAlywara, Porson, in his note on Medea 139, cites four lines 
of this description from Euripides, to which may be added Orest. 
60, Phen. 77, Iph. Aul. 1280. The suggestion of the Reviewer 
which has also occurred to others, is by no means unlikely, viz. 
that Aschylus wrote égvidis, a word which is analogically derived 
from d$vw, and which would give the numbers of a verse unim- 
paired, daspootoxyros 3’ adrov apvidiog pogos. 

V. 708. Upon this short choral song Mr. Butler has remarked, 
‘ Credibile est Aischylum, ut perturbationem et stuporem chori 
ex gravissimis I(s infortuniis ortum exprimeret, metra paulo im- 
peditiora consulto adhibuisse.’ Now we cannot help believing 
that the verses admit of an arrangement in elegant aud easy mea- 
sures. The following is proposed for the consideration of Mr. 
Blomfield and the readers of AEschylus : 


ta, Hey 

&mrexs Qed" 

edmor, olmor niyour Esvovs 
porsiobas Adyous t¢ axody Eucer, 
oud’ wdt ducbiare xal ducoore 
Wryara, vate, dimer auPn- 
nes xivtpw Pox 

ugar tuay’ ia, ia, 

Moipa, proipa, wiPpin sic- 

wWovca mpatsy "Tots. 

Tn the last line but one, which is a Pherecratean, Mr. Blomfield 
has most unfortunately, im our opinion, expunged the latter poipa. 
‘ Repetitiones verborum non sunt nisi gravissimis de causis tollen- 
dz,’ said the late Greek professor. The reason given for the 
change is still more unfortunate, viz. that the verse might be made 
trochaic monometer hypercatalectic, a title which we should 
hardly chuse to give to Moipa, wégeix’ eic. 

V. 738. Xgluaroura paylawow txaeozv xbove. Dawes, in his 
Miscellanea Critica, asserted that a final short vowel is, in the 
Attic poets, universally made long before an inceptive / in the 
followmg word. ‘This rule has been embraced, as certain, by 
Brunck, and other critics, who have overlooked the passages that 
militate against it. This line and v. 1028, Mods raira prrrtrdo 
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piv aldaroiooa prog, contain exceptions : five others, in senariaus, 
are adduced by Mr. Gaisford in his notes on Hephestion, p. 220, 
to which Mr. Blomfield refers. The canon, like several others 
in Dawes, was delivered in too hasty and unqualified terms. We 
shall venture to state what appears to us to be the metrical law 
respecting the inceptive £, actually observed by the writers of 
iambics. When the final short vowel is in the second syllable of 
the foot, the power of the £, in the following word, coinciding 
with the metrical ictus, makes the syllable long ; as v. 1059, Aiae- 
Tapyoes Cwmaros weya paxos: but when it is in the first syllable of 
the foot, it continues short. An inspection of the different in- 
stances adduced of the lengthening effect of this consonant, and 
of the exceptions, will evince the truth of this rule, which has 
not, to our knowledge, ever before been advanced. 

V.795. Od tira, .mply dv byw dv ix berudy Avbeic. The 
copies are divided between xply dv Bywy’ x 8. A. and mply Eywy’ 
av éx6.a. Both these readings being incompatible with the metre,’ 
Mr. Blomfield prints 2v both before and after ¢ywy’, and proceeds 
to give many instances of the repetition of this particle in the tra- 
gedies. Respecting this emendation the Reviewer says, ‘ Versum 
ita constituit B. ob dyjra, mply dy Ey’ ay éx 8. A. satis ingeniose—sed 
proculdubio fallitur juvenis docussimus. *Ay geminatum cum in- 
dicativo et optativo szpissime, cui subjunctivo nunquam cop 
jungunt Attici.’” This is not quite correct. The double dy is 
continually found in conjunction with an optative, much seldomer 
with an indicative, and sometimes, though very rarely, in the 
uagedies, with an infinitive; as Eur. Med. 368, Aoxsis yap av 
ue Teves Owmreicai wor av. But we do not recollect any instance, 
mi poetry, of its being joined with a subjunctive; and we must 
leave Mr. Blomfield to defend or to alter his reading. The Re- 
viewer adds, ‘ Nihil inter ply et 2v interponi debet, nisi parti- 
cula” ‘This remark, to the truth of which we subscribe, sets aside 
the reading of Pauw and Heath, which Mr. Butler embraces, zplv 
¥ tye av ixt. a. But the Reviewer’s own emendation will, we 
fear, no more stand the test, than those which he has overturned. 
As three MSS give xAjy for giv, he proposes to read Od dira, wrap 
tye’ Grav 2. 2, But we apprehend that whenever jv ray occurs, 
these two words keep as close together in the sentence as mplv dy, 
aud that the interposition of Zywys is not allowable. Nor is this 
our ouly objection to the proposed emendation : it produces a line 
with the quasi-cesura, of which, we believe, only a single mstance 
occurs in this play, (v. 633) and two in the Sept. c. Theb. 

V. 796. Tis otv 6 Adowy o” torly dxovros Aus; We should prefer 
tis yap a 6 Abowy totly a. A. 

854. "Emel yap iAbes pos Modocoa yarsba. Mr. Blomfield 
VOL. V. NO. 1X. P has 
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has properly restored yareia on the authority of Porson, instead 
of the common reading taeda, whicl gives a pyrric in the fifth 
place. That yaxsdov was a tragic word appears from a passage of Ste- 
us Byzantinus quoted in the note. Its Doric form form is simi- 
r to that of other words which occur in the tragic dialogue, yamoves, 
yameris, y&uopos, yamoros. It seems strange that Mr. Blomfield and 
the Reviewer; while they both approve and defend yarsda, should 
offer other readings, of their own. Mr. Blomfield says, ‘ sed forsan 
scribendum t&meba xpis Modooosxd,; an alteration which is, to say 
the least, unnecessary. The Reviewer concludes his observations 
with ‘ non prorsus absurdum foret xpos Modocea tarsba te. This 
we must call a most improbable conjecture. Not to mention the 
very inelegant position of the copula, we cannot agree that a line 
ought to be obstruded upon Aéschylus, so very unpleasing to the ear, 
as one which ends with a Tribrach followed by rs or ys. 

V. 884. pOérer 3k coucrwr ther Oedg? Tsdacyia Jb dikeras Onrverinw 
“Apts Sapirras suxriPpouprty Opdow. Great difficulties have been found 
in this passage, nor do we pretend to think that they can readily be 
removed. But we have no doubt that Mr. Blomfield is in an er- 
ror, when he adopts the interpretation of Siebelis, who refers 
cwpérwy to the daughters of Danaus; ‘ sed illarum Deus invidebit 
corpora i.e. non committet, ut iis potiantur Lgypti filii. That 
of Hermann is not less objectionable ; he renders cwzaray propter 
ca@sa sponsorum corpora. Mr. Butler includes the words TeAayla 
8¢ Sé£erau in a parenthesis ; but we wish that he had given us one or 
two instances of words similarly interposed in a sentence. Almost 
all the authorities are in favour of dapévrav. Mr. Blomfield gives 
Sapévras at the suggestion of Pauw. To this we do not object, 
though the the true word may possibly be tauévra, which is found 
in one MS. subaud. capara. 

V. 923. Miwors, witworé uw? ob moipas ** rev dwy Ads sdvaraipay 
iBoirbs wédouravy. Four syllables are wanting to make this antis- 
trophe correspond with its strophe. Mr. Blomfield properly for- 
bears to touch the text, but suggests the insertion of the word 
guryxorrov, which he finds in the scholia, the transposition of uw’, and 
the further assistance of 3, to produce a perféct coimcidence of 
measures. We cannot call this happy, or probable. No additio- 
nal word appears requisite for the sense; and were we driven to 
the necessity of chusing between omission in the strophe, and in- 
sertion in the antistrophe, we should declare for the former. ‘The 
scholiast A. does not appear to have read the word xpairas in v. 913. 
and it is nut very improbable that ASschylus wrote in the. beginning 
of the strophe . 
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and that qv and mpdros are interpolations. At all events this would 
produce a correspondence of the strophic and antistrophic measures, 
and the concurrence of three verses of the same description. 

V. 934. We have long remarked that this epode, as it is called, 
eontains a strophe and antistrophe, though two or three corruptions 
which have been introduced into our copies, render it impossible 
to restore its original form with certainty. ‘The Reviewer has given 
an arrangement of these verses; we propose one which seem# 
to us somewhat more probable : 

Strophe. iso) Bors pat d5uards & yduos 
&PoC0¢, ov Mdoixa’ wHd’ aPuxTor 
xpticcorwr Bear ipwe 
Suma wpoodganos at. 

Antistrophe. dwéaAruos ade wbruos, Koopa 
moprpos, 008” ixw rig Be yeroimar. 


We trust that a more eligible one will be discovered; for 
we still suspect a fault in the second line of the strophe. We have 
little doubt that the fourth lines are correctly given. poo¥paxos ne 
was a conjecture of Salvini, which he sent to Needham with the 
collation of the Medicean MS. and will be admitted by every 
one who casts his eye over the variations of the different oo 

tpxos ee, mportapxos we, mpoodpaxy ue, mpoctpauos we. One ad- 
he heoeade from the duasition Oo the antsinephie nature 
of these lines. We are guarded against Mr. Blomfield’s rejection of 
Sedv and against the expulsion of d¢o60s and %pws, which Mr. But- 
ler recommends. 

We agree with the Reviewer in preferring the readings toiey v. 
944, rd wa od v. 954, and xpos av v. 984, to those given by Mr, 
Blomfield 


V.980. Zé rov cogicryy, tov minpws imépmingoy Toy tka yr’ 
ths Beovs épnucpors Tlopovra rimds, rov wugds xAemty Atyw. The 
us of Porson was, we conceive, attached by mistake to the 
word mixpdis, instead of tov boasipors immediately below it, by which 
the metre is disturbed. is emendation’ was, we are told, 
iss Mr. Blomfield omits the article on the authority of 
four MSS. and renders the sentence, gui contra Deos peccisti, 
beneficia mortalibus prestando ; which interpretation had already 
been proposed in the Variorum Edition as Mr. Tate’s. 

V. 1093. This line may be called the bane of critics. The 
true reading is enveloped in so thick a mist, that most of those who 
have endeavoured to find it, have not only failed m the attempt, 
but run into some new and distressing error. Mr. Blomfield has 
been unfortunate with the rest. Desirous of adhering as closely 
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as possible to the reading of the Medicean, the best and. oldest 
of the MSS. which is & roi? etroy® ti yard pavidy; he has 
printed in his text, ei > od88 réyy Ts x. w. where ei odé2 is an un~ 
justifiable substitution for «i uy8é. About this passage there is no- 
thing certain, except that the readings of all the copies are cor- 
rupt. Many modes of emendation will suggest themselves to the 
Greek scholar; but none that we have ever heard, bear satisfactory 
marks of the genuine words of ischylus. ‘The correction pro- 
posed by Professor Porson was, if we mistake not, ¢ pyr’ aruxy 

Ti Yada wavdy; respecting which we have only to say, that it may 
serve till something more satisfactory be suggested. 

V. 1006. pera mov xuwpeir’ tx tavie Gods. Here is a fault which 
has not, we believe, been noticed by any editor. mov ought not 
to be attached to a verb of motion, either as an interrogative or 
an enclitic. We should here read meré wor x. ¢. t. 8. 

In our examination of the merits of this volume we have gene- 
rally avoided touching upon those notes (by far the greater part) 
which demand full and unqualified approbation. Our review has 
already proceeded to an extent, which nothing but its great ex- 
cellence could justify ; and we thought our pages would be more 
usefully employed im suggesting what might tend to its improve- 
ment than in soothing the ears of the editor with the unvaried excla- 
mations, Pulchre, Bene, Recte. The work itself is a valuable ac- 
quisition to Greek Literature, and the most successful attempt yet 
made to restore the text of Eschylus, and to illustrate and explain 
his language. 

We must not omit to express our warm commendations of 
the mode in which Mr. Blomfield notices the labours of his prede- 
cessors. Instead of making his notes a critica vannus on the 
editions of Pauw, Schutz, Bothe, and Butler, he receives with 
due acknowledgments whatever he finds in each that is good, 
while he forbears to expose or exult over their errors. Gene- 
rally speaking, he only mentions those by which the readers 
of AEschylus are in danger of being misled. His commendations 
are simple and unambitious; his censures totally free from arro- 
gance or ill-nature. His good sense and good feeling have preserved 
him from the acrimonious and virulent style which critical scholars 
too often exercise against one another. We trust that no provoca- 
tion will ever engage him in that disgusting species of literary 
warfare, which, not only makes the combatants themselves ridicu- 
lous, but reflects discredit on the studies which they profess. 

This book is the first printed in the beautiful Greek types, cast 
after the patterns given by the late Professor Porson. It appears 
under the patronage of the Syndics of the Cambridge press; and those 
who have lamented that Mr, Butler was not employed by that body, 
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to publish a corrected text of AEschylus, will not now be displeased 
to see the task devolved upon a scholar, so well qualified to do justice 
to this noble wagedian. We trust that Mr. Blomfield will pursue 
with diligence, and spirit the work so auspiciously commenced, in 
the prosecution of which he will be cheered by the applauding voice 
of every lover of aucient literature. In the mean time we congra- 
tulate our readers, not only upon the acquisition of this very useful 
volume, but, upon the appearance of a scholar, who, at a very 
early period of life, has displayed so great a share of judgment, 
ability, and learning, as to justify the most sanguine expectations of 
his future excellence, 








Art. X. The History of Mauritius and the neighbouring 
Islands, $c. &c. By Charles Grant, Viscount de Vaux. 4to, 
pp-571.. London. G. and W. Nicol. 


TH E unfortunate result of the gallant attack by the four frigates 
under the orders of Captain Pym, gave to the enemy, for a few 
days, the naval ascendancy in the seas contiguous to the Isle of 
France. In the first moments of dismay, this event was consider- 
ed to be fatal to our meditated expedition, the armament, pre- 
pared for this purpose, being actually on its passage from India. 
As soon, however, as the gloom began to disperse, exertions were 
inade at the Cape of Good Hope, and at the neighbouring Isle of 
Bourbon, to dispute the superiority of the enemy, which were pro- 
bably never surpassed. Four ships in the East India Company’s 
service were speedily manned and equipped for the purpose: but 
the gallant Rowley, whose conduct appears above all praise, had 
already accomplished this object. By the capture of the French 
commodore’s ship La Venus, and the recapture of the Africaine 
and Ceylon, the command of those seas was again our own; and 
from that instant the success of the expedition could no longer be 
doubtful. The resuit has deprived the enemy of his last colony, 
and of the only means of annoying our extensive and valuable com- 
merce in the ‘ude seas. eal 
With a view of communicating to our readers a concise, but 
comprehensive, sketch of the probable advantages to be expected 
from this acquisition, we had recourse to the volume before us, 
as being the largest and, we believe, the latest work which pro- 
fesses to describe those islands, if we except a small pamphlet by 
* An Officer of the Expedition against Bourbon.’ We knew, in- 
deed, that the Viscount’s book contained the greater part of all 
that had been written or published on the Isle of France within 
the last century, together with other matters which had little or no 
r3 connection 
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connection with ‘ the History of Mauritius.” We knew, too, that it 
was made up from the © sailing directions, the ‘ remarks,’ the 
* observations,’ and the ‘ descriptions’ of navigatcrs and hydrogra- 

ers from D’Aprés de Manivillette to Alexander Dalrymple ; 

t we were not prepared to meet with so many agreeable biogra- 
phical digressions as we actually found there. We have the ‘ Life’ 
of M. de la Bourdonnais, ‘ An account of the Greville family,’ the 
‘ Life of D’Aprés de Manivillette, of M. l’ Abbé de la Caille, M. le 
Gentil, Royal Academician, Count de Lally, and, strange asit may 
appear, of Hyder Aly Khan; from whom we are transported back to 
that distinguished barbarian ‘Timur Beg. The reader will wonder 
how the viscount contrived to bring these scraps of biography into 
a ‘ History of the Mauritius,’ but his surprize will cease when he 
opens this huge quarto, and finds it ‘ a mighty maze,’ resembling the 
variegated patchwork of some industrious lady; with this difference 
however that, in the latter, the coloured remnants are disposed on 
something like system, whereas the patchwork before us is thrown 
together at random. We verily believe that of the 571 pages in 
this ¢losely printed volume, there are scarcely 50 which can be 
ascribed to the editor, and even these perhaps might have been 
omitted without much injury to the book. The following morceau 
of natural history, which we conscientiously believe to be original, 
will enable our readers to judge for themselves. . 


* The scorpion, which has very long claws, encreases its shell every 
year. . Its old claws become useless, and it forms new ones. It may 
be asked, what it has done with the old ones? In the same manner 
the porcelaine has a thick mouth, which is formed in such a way thet 
it cannot augment its revolutions on itself, if it does not succeed in 
destroying the obstacles to its opening. It is not improbable, that these 
aifiimals possess a liquor capable of dissolving the walls of the roof, 
which they wish to enlarge, and if this dissolvent exists, it might be 
employed for the stone in the bladder, and to destroy those glutinous 
humours, which resemble the prima materia of shells.’ P. 62, 


We have nothing farther to offer on the-viscount’s book than our 
frank avowal that it bids defiance to the analytic art, and is beyond the 
power of criticism : we shall proceed therefore to give a summary 
account of our newly acquired possessions, endeavouring to point 
out in what way, and to what extent, they are likely to become 
subservient to the commercial and political interests of the British 


empire. 
Phe first discovery of the Isles of France and Bourbon appears 
to have been made by Don Pedro Mascaregnas, a Spanish navi- 
tor, in the year 1505; to the former of them he gave the name of 
Gerné, ‘and on the latter conferred his own. At that time they are 
represented as being uninhabited by man, and even destitute of 
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every species of quadruped. After this period, the two islands 
were occasionally visited by Spaniards and Portugueze; but it does 
not a that any attempt was made by either nation to form 
establishments upon them. They served merely .as points to 
touch at for refreshing their crews and replenishing their stock of 
water. In the year 15y8 the Dutch admiral, Van Neck, landed 
on Cerné, and, finding it unoccupied, thought fit to confer on it 
the name of Mauritius, in honor of the Prince of Orange. 

In August 1601, the Dutch navigator, Hermansen, put into 
Mauritius for water. ‘The boat was absent nearly a month, and, 
on her return, brought off a Frenchman who had been discovered 
on the island. ‘The account he gave of himself was, That he 
had embarked in London on an English vessel bound to the East 
Indies ; that she was lost near M , where all the crew died 
except himself, four Englishmen, and two negroes; that these 
seven people seized an Indian junk, with the intent of returning to 
England ; that the negroes, after failing in an attempt to get pos- 
session of the vessel, threw themselves into the sea; that she was 
driven upon the coast of Mauritius, whence the English put to 
sea again to continue the voyage, but that he, the Frenchman, was 
resolved to remain there, rather than encounter new hardships ; that 
he had been nearly two years without the sight of a human 
creature, and that his sole sustenance was the fruit of the date 
palm and the flesh of turtles. His bodily strength, it seems, had 
not failed him, but his understanding was considerably impaired. 
His clothes had gradually fallen to pieces, and he was found in a 
state approaching to nakedness. 

From this period the Dutch were in the practice of calling at 
Mauritius for water and turtles; but it was not until the year 1644 
that they began to think of making a regular establishment upon 
it. Whatever that establishment might have been, it is certain 
that it failed of success; for, towards the end of the century, they 
abandoned the island altogether. 

In the mean time M. de Ffacourt, a director of the French East 
India Company, who had proceeded on a mission to the Island 
of Madagascar, passed from thence to Masearegnas, and, finding 
it unoccupied, formed a settlement upon it in the year 1657, and 
gave it the name of Bourbon. From Bourbon a few families 
went to Mauritius, which the Dutch had abandoned, and in 1712 
established themselves on the island, changing its name to that of 
the Isle of France. The neighbouring island of. Bourbon, in the 
heat of revolutionary frenzy, was named, we know not why, Re- 
om. ~~ in the servility of pag any Sr sone oo 
in t Buonaparté ; at the same time Port Louis, the capita 
of the Isle of France, was diguified with the name of Peay Me- 

P4 poleon. 
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poleon. It is'to be hoped, however, that we shall not sanction 
these names of modern prostitution. 

The Isle of France, situated to the eastward of Madagascar, 
_ between the 20th and 21st degree of southern latitude, and about 
58° 30’ of eastern longitude, is, according to the measurement of 
the Abbé de la Caille, about 35 miles in length and 23 in breadth. 
It can scarcely be called a mountaimous island, though there are 
some considerable ranges on the northern and eaastern coasts. 
The chain which encircles the town of Port Louis is considered 
as the highest; one of the peaked rocks of which, bearing a 
fancied resemblance to the figure of a woman, is estimated at 
somewhat more than 3000 feet. On the southern, western, and 
central parts ef the island are plains of considerable extent. ‘The 
greater part of the island was once, and the mountams and rising 
grounds are still, covered with wood, among which are several 
kinds of timber of good quality; but, where the approaches to 
the forests were not. difficult, the trees have been so wantonly de- 
stroyed, that at present very little remains. Streams of water, but 
few of them: perpetual, rush from the high lands in every direc- 
tion. The soil is not generally rich. It consists mostly of a brown 
volcanic rock of argillaceous lava, abounding with iron, which 
easily crumbles into mould. The shores of the island are girt with 
reefs of coral rock, in some parts of which, especially at the mouths 
of the rivers, are intricaf® passages for small vessels. In no place 
is a sandy beach to be found; the margin of little bays or coves are 
covered with the calcareous fragments of those extraordinary sub- 
marine fabrics, supposed to be the work of worms. 

The ovly town in the island is Port Louis, situated in a narrow 
valley at the head of the harbour, of the same name, on the north- 
western coast. From the range of broken mountains behind it, a 
copious rill of water flows through the middle of the town. ‘The 
houses are principally constructed of wood, only a single story in 
height. In the skirts of the town are the government store-houses, 
~ | the military parade: the naval arsenal, we believe, is complete 
in all the requisite buildings ; but as the tide does not rise above 
three feet, there are no docks for repairing ships. The port, how- 
ever, affords every convenience for careening. 

On the opposite coast of the island there is another and a more 
spacious harbour, called Port South East. The Dutch made this 
their principal port. Being on the windward side of the island, 
its entrance is easier than that of Port Louis, and, from the free cir- 
culation of the air, it isa much healthier situation, but as the wind al- 
most perpetually blows to it, the difficulty for ships to get out coun- 
terbalances:the advantage of the facility with which they enter. It 
js- supposed, however, that, by blowing up a few rocks, a northern 
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passage might be opened, which would remedy the inconveni_ 
ence. 

No data have yet been made public, on which any correct esti- 
mate can be formed of the population of the island. The vis- 
count de-Vaux states it, (on his own authority apparently,) in 1779, 
to consist of 65,000, of which 10,000 were whites and mulattoes, 
and 55,000 slaves. We have reason to believe that the number is 
nearly double. Port Louis alone is supposed to contain, 30,000 
inhabitants. 

The colonists of the isles of France and Bourbon are distin- 
guished for simplicity of manners and hospitality. Here, as every 
where else, the ladies (far the gayest part of the population) are 
fond of displaying their figure in dancing. They are in general well 
made, of good features, in possession of a tolerable share of wit 
and vivacity, and have more taste than might be expected in so re- 
mote and secluded a colony. ‘They marry at an early age, and are 
remarkable for attention to their domestic duties, and for attach- 
ment to their husbands and children. ‘ Both men and women,’ 
says Admiral Kempenfelt, ‘ are strong and well made ; they breathe 
a wholesome air, are in continual exercise, and are distinguished for 
their moderation and temperance. ‘The women are remarkable 
for the beauty and elegance of their sliape, in which they surpass 
those of old France.’ 

The climate is moderate, and, on tH€ whole, so delightful, that 
we have little doubt the Isle of France will speedily become the 
Montpelier of the East, to which the invalids of Hindostan will 
repair for the restoration of health. We can scarcely venture to 
pronounce this an advantage to the colonists, unless the making of 
money cheap, and every thing else dear, may be so considered. 
According to M. Perron, the greatest heat, excepting on particular 
occasions, does not rise beyond 82° of Fahrenheit, and the least 
descends not below 64°. ‘The general range of the mercury, from 
May and November, when the S. E. trade blows, is from 66 to 
72°; and, during the rest of the year, when the winds are variable 
from the N. W.to N.E. from 66 to 78°. The hurricanes, which 
seldom fail to take place about once im five years, are commonly 
in the month of December. 

The products of the island, as may be supposed, from its favour- 
able position, are very various. Almost every species of fruit, 
grain, &c. might be raised, and, in fact, almost every valuable plant 
has had its trial. ‘The cinnamon, pepper, cocoa, tea plant, and 
the cactus cochinellifera have mdeed failed; but sugar, coffee, 
cloves, manioc, cotton, and indigo, may now be reckoned as the 
staple commodities of the island. The native trees, shrubs, 
creepers, and herbaceous plants, are equally numerous and elegant. 

e 
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The inhabitants sow but little grain ; two thirds, at least, of this ar- 
ticle being drawn from the neighbouring isle. ‘They have few cat- 
tle, and depend chiefly, for what beef they consume, on Madagas- 
car; but they have no want of pigs and poultry. ‘The sea supplies 
them with various kinds of fish, and the rocks on ihe ceast, with 
crabs, lobsters, and oysters. 

The Isle of Bourbon is about 100 miles W.S.W. of the Isle 
of France. It is nearly circular, without a bay or indent on its 
coast. It rises gradually, from every side, to a high peaked point, 
near the centre, which is volcanic, and almost perpetually emitting 
either flame or smoke. Its altitude has been estimaied at 9000 
feet above the level of the sea. There are two towns on this island, 
St. Dennis and St. Paul, the former of which is the principal, 
being the residence of the Governor, the Supreme Council, and the 
other public functionaries. Not only is the soil of this island more 
fertile than that of the Isle of France, but the colonists have a 
better system of cultivation, and the produce is more abundant. 
The quantity of grain may be much increased; the plantations of 
cotton, which is here of a superior quality, may also be extended. 
po coffee is excellent, being reckoned little inferior to that of 

oka. 

The population of Bourbon, according to viscount de Vaux, is 
stated (but on no better authority, we presume, than before) at 
56,000, of which 8,000 are whites and mulattoes, and 48,000 
slaves. In the pamphlet by ‘ An Officer of the Expedition,’ its 
population is said to consist of 90,346, of which 16,400 are whites 
and creoles, 3,496 free blacks, and 70,450 slaves. In the same 
book, the total value of the agricultural produce of Bourbon is 
estimated at 1,430,800 dollars, and the public revenue at 230,000. 

The island of Rodriguez should not be forgotten. Situated to 
windward of the other two, it was, with great judgment, first taken 
— of by Colonel Keating, as the outwork to the others. 

tis about 18 miles long, by six broad, abounds with wood for 

fuel, and has a. plentiful supply of excellent water. There are two 
good roadsteds for shipping; ove on the north, and the other on 
the south. The climate is delightful ; myriads of land are 
found on it: sea turtles are also abundant on the coast. ‘Three 
families only inhabited the island. The viscount gives us(p. 103.) 
the history of a M. Le Guat, one of its first settlers. This per- 
son was one of the refugee protestants of France, who went 
from. Holland with a view of taking refuge on the Isle of Bour- 
bon; a on their arrival, in the possession of the French, they 
landed on Rodriguez. This little narrative, which is given in the 
adventurer’s own words, is, in our opinion, much the best part of the 
book ; and is, indeed, interesting and amusing in a very high degree. 
Among 
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Among the number .of our acquisitions must also be included 
the group, or archipelago, of small islands, situated to the: north« 
ward, called the Armranté, Mahé, or Sechelles islands, the princi- 
pal of which is the Great Sechelles, containing about 600. mbabr 
tants. It abounds with wood and water, and an excel- 
lent harbour. Another of these islands, called , has alsoa 
good harbour. They must all now cease to be what have 
been, the resort of marauders, and the receptacles of French 
plunder and slaves from Mozambique, Madagascar, and the 
Comoro islands. 

We now proceed to inquire in what mamer, and to what extent, 
our recent conquests are likely to prove advantageous. In the first 
place, then, we do not conceive that any immediate benefit to the 
commercial world will result from the addition of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon to the number of our colonies. As colonial 
territories merely, we should consider them as of no great impor+ 
tance. With all possible economy, the retention of them must 
add something to the national expenses. Coffee, cotton, and su- 
gar, we cannot be said to want; and these are their principal pro- 
ducts. ‘The colonists have little, at present, to give in exchange for 
the few manufactures of Great Britam and India, which they con- 
sume. Except the petty traffic carried on with Americans, con- 
sisting chiefly in exchanges of provisions for hard money and lum- 
ber, their trade was confined to the coasts of Madagascar, the 
Comoro islands, and the Arab settlements on the eastern coast of 
Africa. This trade consisted in the barter of prize goods, spirits, 
fire arms, and ammunition, for black cattle, rice, gold dust, ele- 
phants’ teeth, and slaves. Such was the legitimate commerce of 
the islands; but of late, a number of small piratical privateers, 
fitted out by speculative adventurers, infested the channel of Mo- 
zambique, plundered the defenceless settlements of the Arabs and 
Portugueze, and made prize of every embarkation unable to resist 
them. Having thus worked themselves imto a full cargo, they 
stood to the northward of Zanzibar, crossed to the Mahé islands, 
and, remaining there till the hurricane season approached, and our 
— was, in consequence, withdrawn, they slipped into Port 

Louis 


The Americans, we should have added, were likewise the pur- 
chasers, or the carriers, of the numerous and valuable cargoes 
— from the East India Company. 
'- It is obvious that some of those resources have ceased ; but the 
legal trade will rapidly extend itself to every part of the great island 

Madagascar, the Comoro islands, the whole range of the eastern 
eoast of Africa, and thence along the shores of Arabia to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, 

Casting 
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| Casting our.eyes to the eastward, we may observe, how very fa- 
vourably situated the Isle of France is as a central point of coni- 
munication with those innumerable islands which constitute, the 
Asiatic archipelago, from the Phillipines on the north, to Van 
ieman’s Land on the south, containing a population, probably, 
not inferior to that of the whole of Hindostan. 
_ The.intercourse with those islands has beem hitherto carried on 
by the Dutch, the Americans, the Malays, and the Chinese. They 
are without the scope of the East India Company’s trade,,but, 
unfortunately, not considered as without the range of its charter. 
We feel confident, however, that the time is not far distant, (and 


the fall of the French islands must hasten the event,) when that bar“ 


will be removed which, though closed against British subjects, has 
unaccountably been open to all the world besides. We pretend 
not to draw the precise line where exclusion and toleration should 
meet, but we may be permitted to question the policy of allowing 
a free and uninterrupted trade in the Indian seas to the Americans, 
while a British vessel is not permitted to double the Cape of Good 
Hope! Surely, under the difficulties with which British commerce 
now labours, it is not too much to hope, that these parts of the 
East, with which the India Company have no immediate intercourse, 
may be thrown open to the private trader. The plea of a want of 
capital to embark in Indian commerce, which has been sometimes 
alleged in justification of the interdiction, appears to us utterly in- 
conclusive, in the present case, judging, as we do, from the example 
of the Americans, We speak from authority, when we say that 
more than 300 of their ships touched at the Isle of France alone, 
in the course of the year previous to the embargo, 

It was a favourite project of the French, before the Revolution, 
to make the Isle of France, not only the grand entrepét of their 
commerce in the East—another Tyre, surpassing the ancient mart 
in wealth and magnificence—but also to render it the bulwark, of 
all their settlements in. Asia, the cradle of future conquests. ‘To 
them, indeed, it was of infinite importance ; but to us, who hold the 
Cape and Ceylon, it cannot be considered as equally valuable. It 
will be found, however, particularly useful, on account of its safe 
and commodious harbour, and its abundance of refreshments, 
The commanding situation of the island not only opens a wide 
field for commercial enterprize, but holds out considerable encou- 
ragement for the extension of that important branch of commerce 
and a apres the whale fishery ; both the black and the sperma- 
ceti whale abounding in those seas. 

If, then, no immediate advantage to the commerce of this coun- 
try may be expected from the possession of those islands, yet, we 
have no hesitation in affirming, that they must, eventually, lead to 

great 
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great public benefit, unless, indeed, the intercourse with them shall 
continue to be cramped by the East India Company. 

But the importance of the conquest is not, im our minds, to 
be measured merely by the balance of profit and loss m the mer- 
chant’s ledger, or by the amount of the custom-house receipts. 
It is important to the imterests. of humanity, that these colonies 
should be wrested from France. By this event an immediate and 
total stop must be put to that part of the slave trade which was 
carried on from those islands. No plea can now exist for the con- 
tinuance of that odious traffic, either with Madagascar or any part 
of the eastern coast of Africa, not included within the narrow 
limits of the Portugueze settlements. Even there it ought, and, 
we venture to prophecy, very speedily will cease. The sovereign 
of these wretched remnants of former splendour has pledged him- 
self, by a solemn treaty, to put an end to this trade throughout 
the whole of his dominions, merely reserving to his subjects the 
right of purchasing slaves within the African possessions of the 
erown of Portugal. Now as these possessions have reference 
chiefly to the western settlements, and as weve subjects are 
not permitted to carry on the trade without the limits of their 
own territories, the result must be a .gradual abandonment by 
the slave dealers of those miserable spots which they now occupy, 
and where they feebly drag on a life of perpetual dread, amidst 
' privations and dangers of every kind. We are the more inclined 
to hope this, asthe Portugueze vessels which carried off slaves were 
very few in comparison with Americans, French, Arabs, and, 
sorry are we to add, English. The Portugueze were the collectors 
and wholesale dealers; the others were the carriers. If, however, 
any of the former are now caught trading without their settlements, 
or of the latter within them, they will become equally seizable by 
our cruizers. 

The great and populous island of Madagascar will feel immedi- 
ate benefit from our conquest. The unhappy natives of this island 
have long been cursed with the restless and unceasing activity of 
that description of Frenchmen recently known by the name of 
Commercial Agents, not less than forty of whom were dispersed 
round the coast, to encourage war among the natives, as the most 
fertile source of a supply of slaves: and as the whole island, large 
asit is, was: unable to satisfy their demands, the natives ‘of the 
north-west coast of Madagascar have, for many years, been in 
the practice. of fitting out formidable expeditions consisting some- 
times of three hundred large boats, and from ten to twelve thou- 
sand men, against the peaceful inhabitants of the Comoro islands, 
for the purpose of carrying them off and selling them to the 
French. By these predatory invasions the beautiful island of Jo- 

hanna, 
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hanna, of which we have so interesting a iption from the 
pen of Sir William Jones, has nearly been depopulated. 

The whole, indeed, of eastern Africa must equall icipate in 
the benefits that will result from the capture of ho taewat Panes 
and Bourbon. The natives on the coast will find an inducement 
for the cultivation of a svil extremely fertile, under a climate fa- 
vourable to the growth of every description of grain and fruit; and 
those of theinterior will, as in ancient times, flock to the ports with 
gold dust, elephants’ teeth, and such other marketable articles as 
their country produces. On this side of Africa, there is the most 


encouraging pect for betiering the condition of the natives, 
who, from all accounts, appear to be deserving of a better fate 
than has fallen to their lot. ‘The least civilized, as far as discoveries 
have been pushed, are the Koussi, or Kaffers, bordermg on‘the co- 
lony of the Cape of Good Hope; yet these people live in consi- 
derable societies, and in a state of subordination to thew rulers. Pri- 
vate property is respected, and they are remarkable for their gentle 
disposition and hospitality to strangers. Beyond these are the Bo- 
shuanas, next the Barraloos, of the same race with the Koussi, but 
advanced beyond them in civilization: they reside im towns, con- 
taining from five to fifteen thousand souls. Their lands are in a 
state of cultivation. They have granaries for the preservation of 
their produce; and vast herds of cattle; nor are they unacquainted 
with some of the arts of civilized life. ‘There is also great reason 
to believe that the farther we proceed to the north, the more en- 
lightened are the natives, the more populous is the country, and 
the more productive the soil. This we learn from the few notices 
which have been received from the late Dr. Cowan, who, while he 
proceeded towards the north, found the inhabitants of so good and 
benevolent a disposition that, had he fortunately continued his journey 
in that direction, there is no reason to suppose that he might not 
have pushed bis discoveries to the banks of the Niger or to the 
sources of the Nile. But turning off to the eastward, along a 
branch of the Zambezé, with a view of reaching Soffala, he had 
the misfortune, as we stated in a former number, to fall into the 
hands of ‘traffickers in human flesh, and from that moment no fur- 
ther intelligence has been received from him or from any of his un« 
fortunate companions. 

» While in a moral and commercial point of view, an intercourse 
with the interior of Africa from the east is a desirable object, such 
an event would, at the same time, tend to the enlargement of the 
sphere of human knowledge. The pernicious effects of the slave 
trade on the minds of the natives, added to the extreme jealousy 
of the Portugueze, have prevented our acquaintance with the inte- 
tior, The Portugueze it is true formerly navigated the Zambezé 
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for some hundred miles up the country, but the little which they have 
thought fit to communicate, through the most authentic historian 
of their conquests and discoveries, tends rather to excite than to 
gratify curiosity. We are told by De Barros that near the gold 
mines of Soffals are some very ancient stone buildings, bearing se- 
veral inscriptions equally unintelligible to the Moorish merchants 
and to the Portugueze. It is not probable, therefore, that they 
were erected by those Arabs who are known to have settled on this 
. of the coast before the commencement of the Christian era. 

or can they be considered as the works of the Chinese Colonists, 
who, according te Marmot, formed a settlement at Soffala; the 
strength and solidity of the buildings being very different from the 
light and airy houses inhabited by their countrymen. It is still a 
question, indeed, whether the Chinese, at any period, traded so far 
down the coastof Africa. It is not easy to conceive how a nation 
whose dwellings are their ships and boats should cease to have ships 
and boats; yet it is very certain that Vasca de Gama did not observe 
a single embarcation of any kind, from the bay of Saldanha to the 
mouth of the Zambezé. A parallel has been drawn by a modern 
traveller between the Chinese and the Hottentots, and the resem- 
blance is sufficiently remarkable; he observes too that the latter have 
not asingle canoe for fishmg, nor a raft to cross a river. 

Looking at the isles of France and Bourbon in a.political point 
of view, an immediate and most important advantage presents it- 
self. The valuable trade of the East India Company, and of the pri- 
vate merchants in India is now exempt from those ruinous losses by 
capture to which they have been exposed since the commencement 
of the war. Nota single port is left open to the enemy throughout 
the Indian seas ; the inner, the middle, and the outer passages from. 
the Cape are now all equally safe. Before the capture, no force on 
our part was equal to protect so wide an expanse of ocean. ‘The 
squadron employed im these seas will now be greatly reduced. It 
appears, from Steele’s list, that the force actually employed on 
the Cape and Indian stations amounted to six sail of, the line, two 
of fifty guns, thirty-two frigates, and six sloops; the expense of 
which cannot, in those seas, be estimated so low as 1,500,0004 a 
year. Supposing one half of this force to be withdrawn, and we 
doubt not that more than one half will be so, an immediate and po- 
sitive saving will be effected of 700,000/. .a year. But the most 
material saving is that which will be effected in the expense of 
human life, by withdrawing so large a proportion of our seamen 
from an unhealthy climate. This consideration alone is worth all 
the cost of the expedition. 

The revenues of the islands, from an increased trade ont) iafhan 
of shipping, will probably more than defray the civil, establish- 


ment ; 
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ment ; and we conceive that a small military garrison will be suffi- 
cient for the protection of the two islands, whose security appears 
to. us to depend rather on a naval than a military force. 

‘It. is the Cape which must be considered as the great military 
depét; and the Isle of France, with its commodious harbour, as 
the..general naval establishment for repairing and refitting the 
squadron employed on the Cape station. ‘The. military works for 
the protection of Port Louis being all that are necessary to be kept 
up, and being already, as we understand, complete, the talents of 
an engineer cannot be required, and the expenditure of that depart- 
ment, which seldom knows any bounds, may be altogether spared, 

But, for other reasons than that of expense, it may be politic 
neither to extend, nor deed to keep im repair, the military works 
on the island. When the great question of peace comes to be agi- 
tated, if such an event can be looked to during the life of the pre- 
sent ruler of France, we may be assured that the restoration of the 
two islands will be made a sine qua non. ‘This consideration will 
undoubtedly have its due effect on the minds of those who may have 
to negociate, and they will not, we are well assured, fail to exact an 

ivalent in some other quarter in which our interests and our 
wishes are equally concerned, for a sacrifice to which the enemy 
attaches so decided an importance. 

Looking forsvard to such an event, we should be inclined to say, 
pull down rather than build up; demolish rather than repair ; en- 
courage agriculture and commerce, and contribute by every possible 
means to the comfort and prosperity of the imhabitants; but 
repress the expenditure of British capital on the permanent pro- 
perty of the islands, and, above all, on military works, which aay 
one day be turned against us. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the colony on which British capital 
may be Jaid out to individual and national advantage. Why this 
delightful region hus been so totally neglected since it came into our 
possession ; why a tract of country equal to the immediate subsist- 
ence of ten thousand families, and eventually to ten times that num- 
ber, is suffered to.remain a waste, is a mystery in political economy 
which we do not pretend to unravel. This grand outwork of India 
cannot» by any possibility be ceded at a peace. To whom indeed 
should it be ceded? - Obtained by conquest from a power that no 
longer exists, whose very name is blotted out of the map of Europe, 
we should as soon yield up one of our ports as listen to a proposal 
for surrendering this important colony. Here unquestionably should 
be established our great military depot, where the climate is favour- 
able for the soldier, and where his subsistence can be afforded ata 
ee rate than in any other part of the world. 
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have stated that the Isle of France was considered as, highly. 
important 
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important for the commerce, &c. ‘of the enemy. It was, in fact, 
the only source from which he could draw a small supply of colo- 
nial produce. To “his marine it was of more consequence than 
would at first appear. It was the only place to which his frigates 
couldrun. The safe return of any one of them was a great feat; 
an escape was hailed as a triumph ; the officers and crews, now be- 
come sailors, were distributed among their line-of-battle ships, to 
instruct the amphibious and sea-sick officers and landmen, who 
had been so long pent up in port: By the capture of the islands 
we have cut off this little nursery for training sea officers, and 
narrowed the means of raising seamen. Napoleon may build 
‘ ships’ till his ports and harbours ere choaked with them; he 
must have ‘ colonies and commerce’ before they will be of much 
use to him; they are machines that will neither fight nor sail of 
their own accord, nor can they ever be fought or moved by land- 
men. Our obvious policy, therefore, is to prevent him, which we 
can easily do, from making seamen. 

The Isle of France was the spot in which was hatched and nar- 
tured the spirit of disaffection and revolt among the Mahrattas and’ 
other powers of Hindostan. It furnished a ready and never-failing 
supply of adventurers in search of military fortune. It supplied’ 
arms and ammunition, and officers to teach the use of them, to the 
disaffected in Persia, through those ready instruments, the commer- 
cial agents, stationed at Muscat and Bussorah. All assistance and’ 
co-operation from this quarter with any of the powers of India is 
completely cut off; and so commanding is our situation in those 
seas, that were we, by any unforeseen event, compelled to aban- 
don the peninsula of India, we verily believe that no power on 
earth would hold it to any advantage, or in any state of tranquil- 
lity, while the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, and Ceylon 
remained in our possession. This last magnificent island, pos- 
sessing harbours in which the whole navy of England might lie in 
perfect security, might become, by proper culture; granary of 
the Indian empire. To England it should be considered as the 
brightest ‘jewel in the Indian diadem. It is the spot on which, in 
case of misfortune, our army will find a safe retreat, and from 
which alone we could hope to regain a footing on the continent.— 
In short, it is the key of India. Here should be our grand establish- 
ment. Our empire'is insular; and while we confine ourselves to 
islands we are secure. , 

Having thus concisely pointed out the several views under which 
the conquest of the French islands may be regarded, we have only 
farther to observe, that no event of equal importance to the state of 
the war, has, in our opinion, taken place, since the memorable and 
unparalleled victory of Trafalgar. 
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Ant. XI. Chalmers,—Hill;— Bosanquet,— Ricardo,— Atkinson, 

~— E. Thornton, —Rutherford,— ,Cock,-Coutts Trot- 

ter, —Fonblanque, —Eliot,— Smith,—Wilson, —Hoare,—Ma- 
ryatt—on the Report of the Bullion Committee. 


ENCE the publication of the Report of the Bullion Committee, 

the pamphiets on that subject have been innumerable, but we 

profess to have found our intellects confused, rather than assisted 
by these successive attempts to throw new light upon the question. 

Most of them are on one side. The Bullion Committee, (with 
which Mr. Huskisson is considered as identified,) is the common 
enemy, and is attacked from the right and from the left, in 
the front and in the rear, by a numerous musquetry and by a few 
tlle field pieces, but not, so far ax we have yet observed, by any ar- 

lery of a large calibre. ‘The adversaries indeed do not act much 
in concert, and hence it occasionally happens, that they pourin their 
fire upon each other. 

It 18 not our design to review fully any of the works before as, 
or to touch on all the various parts of this extensive question. Our 
object is to give the character of several of these publications, to 
dices on a few leading points, and to expose some fi 
and very dangerous errors. 

One of the most ponderous of the pieces of ordnance employed 
on this occasion against the Committee is directed by Mr. Cu at- 
MERS, but being somewhat of the mortar kind, it is not pointed 
with precision, and never hits the eitadel.. His shells however hiss 
through the air, and burst in ten thousand strange and most unex- 
pected directions. In plainer words Mr. Chalmers in anger, 
and maintains his rage through his whole 237 pages. He is dispo- 
sed to quarrel with almost every sentence in the Report. He tells 
us of a society formed in Paris for the purpose of deprivi ~~ of 
our specie ; he sees nothing but the spirit of innovation 
binism in the @#hortations to return to the ancient and rw ce 
law, and to the accustomed standard of our currency. He shews 
by ata of document after document, that our commerce is prodigi- 
ously aud essively increasmg, and that we are a nation thriving. 
beyond all example; he treats a little of the balance of trade to 
which he refers the state of our exchanges, and affirms in language 
to which we shall hereafter advert, that the Committee are mista- 
ken in supposing that bullion is the foundation of our money sys- 
tem. 


Mr. tiss, onthe-<therhend, begine eulsulyy bas guihere annual 
as_he proceeds, and is for the most as we think, satisfactorily 
answered by his own statements and admissions. He commences 
by ergenaas three situations through which a commercial country 

may 
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may be supposed to the stationary, the improving, and the 
pm tag and it is soanertahle that Ae dates our declining state. in 
respect to trade, and im respect to exchanges as the necessary result, 
from the era of the suspension of the = payment of the Bank of 
England. He differs altogether from the Bullion Committee.— 
‘ You will perceive,’ he says, ‘ that I attribute the evils so loudly 
complained of (the rise of the price of bullion and great depressiou 
of exchanges) solely and exclusively to the absolute scarcity of spe- 
eie and bullion m this country; and that so far from considering 
this scarcity as the result of an excessive issue of paper, I consider 
that that issue is the only circumstance which has prevented the 
ity of precious metals from being more severely felt.’ (p. 41.) 
* That there are cases,’ however, ‘in which a circulating medium 
not convertible into specie muy become excessive, and by excess 
may occasion a rise in the nominal price of commodities,’ he 
does not ‘ as an abstract position take upon him to deny.’ We 
feel curious to know what are those excepted cases in which a no- 
minally high price of commodities may be referréd to an excess of 
paper, and we also should have been gratified if he had enabled as 
to discover what is the meaning of those words so often used in the 
course of the present controversy, both by this writer and others, 
that the doctrine of the Bullion Committee as ‘an abstract posi- 
tion’ is not to be denied. ‘The concession is apparently very flat- 
tering to that body, and proceeds from a quarter little disposed to 
them. We are therefore anxious to understand what 
are the means, by which the wisdom of the doctrine of these vi- 
sionary men is to be reconciled with the folly of adopting it. 

But we have a much stronger admission in the sequel. Mr. 
Hill having dismissed the price of bullion, is occupied about the 
balance of trade, and is eager now to shew that a reduction ‘of paper 
will not improve, nor in any respeet alter that balance, a position 
in which, after some little qualification of it, we should agree. But 
in erder to enforce this wholesome truth, he finds it necessary to 
assert, and he accordingly does assert most explicitly and unreser- 
vedly, that doctrine which he had before but half conceded, by de- 
nominating it an abstract position, and which for all present practi- 
cal purposes he had in the outset of his book most manfully denied. 
In illustration of his new position, that a diminution of paper will | 
not mprove the balance of trade, he puts the supposed case of the 
“reduction of the circulating medium to exactly one half of its pre- 
sent amount.’ He shews, first, how such a reduction would ope- 
rate on our internal affairs, namely, by reducing all prices, and 
then how moperative it would be in t to foreign commercial 
transactions, since these are purely of the uature of barter. It 
would produce, he plainly says, ‘a proportionate reduction im the 
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nominal price of every species of property.—‘ Land, buildi 
shippi yA ay labour, and re species of saleable 
commodities would be reduced in value one half.’ Indeed! Would 
areduction of paper produce this effect on the price of every spe- 
cies of saleable commodities? We beg leave then to remind. Mr. 
Hill that among ‘ saleable commodities,’ bullion is unquestionably 
one. Ifa reduction in the yalue of r would lower the value, in 
exchange for paper, of manufactures of every kind—of hardware, of 
broad-cloth, and cotton goods—and of all the produce of the soil— 
of corn, of fruits, and of wines, we presume that it would also lower 
the value, in exchange for paper, of all the produce of the mines—of 
iron, of brass, of copper, of silver, and of gold. Thus, according 
to Mr, Hill’s own shewing, a reduction of paper wou/d lower the 
price of gold. ‘ It would produce,’ he says, ‘ a proportionate re- 
duction.’ If therefore bullion should at any time be 20 per cent. 
higher than r, (as in fact it now is,) or af,50 per cent. the case 
ut by Mr. fil, a proportionate diminution of paper would not 
ail to equalize their value. 

Mr. Hill begins to perceive this consequence of his position as he 
closes his sentence, for he adds, that ‘ at first sight it might appear 
that this is the most desirable effect which could be produced, as it 


would enable us to return to the original and salutary principle of - 


as cacyieting medium always couvertible imto cash.’ Assuredly it 
would, e diminution of paper would make the value of paper 
rise in proportion to that of bullion, [i could not fail, if carned 
sufficiently far, to cause the tide of bullion to flow into the country 
instead of flowing out of it, and thus to facilitate the ing of the 
Bank of England. This result is very plain and obvious. Mr. Hill 
does not stop to controvert it, but proceeds very contentedly in his 
inquiry, regardless of the fact, which he appears to have suspected 
for a moment, that by this admission, he had altogether overturned 
the fundamental principle of his work. He takes leave of the sub- 
ject, by remarking, that ‘ this reduction,’ however, ‘ of our paper, 
which would so evidently,’ as he ugain says, ‘ reduce the price of 
every other kind of property (bullion of course included), would only 
have the effect’ (we complain here most grievously of the ambiguous 
use of the word on/y) of raising money proprietors to twice their 
present height in society.’ It would on/y have this effect !—It would 
also, he bimself admits, enable us to resume our cash payments. 
But we are not, it seems, to revert to the ancient standard, because 
the restoration of that standard would disturb that new order of 
things which our own recent departure from it has occasioned ; and 
one advantage of which is that it has already degraded ‘ many 
proprietors’ 20 per cent. below their legitimate ‘ height in society.’ 

Mr. Hill allows, that if the Bank Directors are. compelled to re- 
turn 
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turn to payments in specie, their issues of paper would not fail to 
be reduced. ‘These being reduced, he has, as we have shewn, ad- 
mitted that the price of bullion would fall ; for he cannot deny it to 
be .a saleable commodity. ‘The fall having reached a certain point, 
it is clear that the Bank might safely open. Mr. Hill, nevertheless, 
after speaking of the destrableness of a return to cash paymeuts, once 
more utterly denies its practicability, and on this pomt he is not 
very civil to the committee. ‘Though the committee,’ says he, 
‘ have made no hesitation in avowing their opinion, that the Bauk 
should be compelled to resume its payments in specie within two 
years, they have given themselves no concern whatever about the 
means by which the Directors shall be enabled to do so.’ Have 
not the committee proposed the limitation of paper as ‘ the means’ 
to be previously resorted to for the accomplishment of their object ? 
Is not their report full of this suggestion ? But Mr. Hill compares 
their report to the prescription of a company of physicians, who 
should direct a bed-ridden patient merely to rise up aod walk. 
Undoubtedly, if this comparison were just, the great point of the 
whole controversy would be settled. On one side it ‘is asserted 
that the Bank js passive, that it cannot alter the course of exchange ; 
and that the course of exchange and the course of exchange alone 
produces the price of bullion: on the other, that the Bank is not 
merely passive, for that the quantity of paper mfluences the price of 
commodities, of which bullion is one; and that the price of bullion 
operates as one cause of the state of exchange, instead of being the 
effect of it. The Bank indeed, according to the one hypothesis, 
are like the bed-ridden patient ; but according to the other, there 
is a restorative to which the Bank, not believing in its virtue, (if we 
may judge from the evidence of the Directors of that establishment,) 
profess not yet to have resorted, and which they seem unwilling to 
try unless it be prescribed by the legislature. ‘That the Eppes 
prescription is unpalatable both to the Bank and to the merchants, 
that, unless cautiously administered, it may produce serious eyil, 
and that some time may elapse teh the cure can be perfected, 
are points freely admitted in the"Bullion Report. 

e shall enlarge hereafter on this branch of the subject. We 
would only further suggest at present, that even granting the high 
price of bullion to be exclusively the effect of the balance of trade, 
and in no degree referable to an augmentation of paper, the admit- 
ted principle of this writer, namely, that a diminution of circu- 
lating medium tends to a PROPORTIONATE neduction of the price 
of all commodities (of bullion among the rest) is a concession 
which appéars to us to dispose of the whole of the case. Be the 
cause of the high price of bullion what it may, limitation of paper, 
by effecting a reduction of that price, must operate in the way of 
Q 3 remedy, 
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remedy. Although the Bank, therefore, should not have produced 
the evil, they can contribute to remove it. ‘They can work that 
miracle, the very idea of which is to Mr. Hill's mind so inconceivable. 
They can turn that golden tide which is thought both by him and 
many others to flow by some necessary law of nature for a given 
time in a given direction. ‘They can say to the stream, 


‘ Xanthe, retro propera verseeque recurrite Lympha.’ 


and it will obey them. The word propera may indeed be inappli- 
cable. The current will not instantly run back with vehemence. 
The impulse which has been given must be mitigated before it can 
be completely counteracted. That the influence, however, of a 
reduction of paper, upon the price of all commodities, would be 
though: slow, perfectly sure, is as susceptible of demonstration as 
avecesen of Euclid. 

e must not extend our remarks so far in treating of the other 
ten or fifteen pamphlets on our table. 

Mr. BosaNnqQuet presents himself as one of the most formi- 
dable of the champions against the Bullion Committee, and pro- 
fesses to fight them not with arguments but with facts. ‘Their doc- 
trines, indeed, he despairs of disproving. They are true in theory ; 
or, to recur to the words of Mr. Hil, they are undeniable as ‘ ab- 
stract’ principles. What is affirmed by them and others on the 
same side to be impossible, ‘I admit,’ says he, ‘to beimpossible, T only 
say that I nevertheless find it to be a fact.” Mr. Ricardo has fortu- 
nately delivered us from the necessity of endeavouring to reconcile 
positive facts and admitted impossibilities, by shewing that Mr. Bo- 
sanquet had resorted to an erroneous table in one important istance ; 
that the high seignorage in France solved another of the paradoxes 
which demanded explanation ; and that the exchange with America, 
about which the Committee had been silent, and which Mr. Bosan- 
quet had represented as favorable, was, like all the other exchanges, 
against this country, and served therefore to confirm the opinion of 
the Committee respecting the depreciation of our paper, Mr. Bo- 
sanquct concludes a new edition of his work by admitting, in sub- 
stance, that there is no longer any standard of value for our Cur- 
rency, the dividends on our 3 per cents. (which dividends consist in 
a mere paper payment) being, so far as he can judge, the only cri- 
terion of value which remains to us. 

From the melancholy reflectiotis excited in our minds by these 
parting words of Mr. Bosengnet, we turn for relief to the de- 
clarations of Mr. Jasper ATKINSON. This author, indeed, a 
little perplexes, but he at the saine tine comforts us, for he 
observes that ‘ even a lolal want’ of intrinsic valie in a national 
currency has an active tendency to increase exportation’ P. ' y 
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He also endeavours to dissipate the general confusion, by assuring 
us that ‘ a fixed or settled par of exchange, ariginally perhaps cor- 
rect, may contitine to be assumed as such, and may be conveniently 
made the basis of calculating comparative values, although circam- 
stances should arise which may make the real atd intrinsic parity of 
value different from that which is still assumed tobe such.’ His 
general doctrines are the same as those of most of the other com- 
batants, 

Mr. E.Tuwornton enters the list with considerable advantage 
from the authority of bis diplomatic name. He had resided at 
Hamburg ; he had himself dealt in that mysterious and inscrutable 
thing which is called exchange, being largely employed in this 
business ‘on government account. ‘The distmctions of this author 
between ‘ actual and virtual’ depreciation, have, like some passages 
of Mr. Atkinson, at once confounded and consoled us. Depre- 
ciation, if we understand him right, is no evil, if it be merely 
‘virtual ; and such, he assures us, is the present depreciation. | if 
it were ‘actual,’ he would cry out against it as much as any one’; 
but this want of ‘ actuality,’ or reality as we should call it, is a 
sufficient security to rest upon till the thing, for we must not say 
the evil, (though he himself. has called it evil im his couchuding 
page,) shall correct itself. This metapliysical question of reality, 
actuality, and virtuality, must be deferred for the present ; but we 
shall soon be compelled to undertake the task of unweaving some 
t of the mystic web in which the subject.is here involved. 
r. Thornton’s remarks on the state of the continental trade are not 
unimportant, atid will also call for subsequent discussion. 

Having read the hints from Hamburg by Mr. THorn ton, we 
proceeded to peruse the ‘hints from Holland’ by Mr. Ruraer- 
FORD; and here we found that the ‘passage of gold’ (page 56) is 
literally ‘ compelled,’ by the peculiar circumstances of the present 
day, ‘ Tesch of its price’-—* ours is a case sui generis. —It cer- 
tainly is a Case swi generis, if the speculations of our merchants are 
now goyérned, not by the temptation of profit arising’ from ‘the 
relative prices of things, but by pure and simple foree. We shall 
not detain our readers by an investigation of the several calculations 
of Mr. Rutherford, We corifess that-we are of opinion with Mr. 
Huskisson, that the difference between the market price arid mitit 
price of gold in our own'country is in itself alone the test and’mea- 
sure of depreciation ; and that the state of the exchange, a question 
with which it is easy to perplex ourselves, is even, when clearly 
elucidated, merely an auxiliary part of the argument. 

Mr. Lyne, cum multis aliis, refers the whole depression of our 
_ exchange, and the high price of gold, to the balance ‘of trade—a 
"* point in which he says all practical men are agteed; and he rests 
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much upon the fact of there being no discount between our remain- 
ing guineas and our paper. We will answer this fact by a story. 
pod rent having a bad guinea, from which be had found it diffi- 
cult to deliver himself, slipt it_in among his halfpence,as. he was 
paying his toll on a dusky evening at a turnpike; It is. thus 
ag the few guineas ‘aps ." present keep company with Eng- 
ish paper. y. who, pay them away among their paper act 
somewhat like the Irishman ; they sustain, like him, a cna the 
difference in value between the articles, though, like him, they may 
be unconscious of it. They moreover are, like him, induced to 
mix guineas with their paper, by haying experienced some difficulty 
in disposing ef them in any better manner, not indeed. from the 
lightness, but, as it whimsically happens, from the weight of their 
ineas ; for the law obstructs their delivering themselyes from the 
burthen of the few pieces of gold coin which they may possess at 
any other than the paper price, unless under weight. . That 
guineas, in point of fact, do not generally pass at the same rate with 
the paper which professes to represent them, is proved by the case 
of De Yonge, against whom a yoreacvinn was brought, on the very 
ground of his profiting by the difference between. them. It is 
proved by another recent and still stronger case, It is proved, 
above all, by the acknowledged fact of the almost eeeiel diene 
pearance of our guineas, every one of which has been taken clan- 
destinely out of circulation for the purpose of realizing the pre- 
mium upon them. 
Mr. Cock is one of the most candid and reasonable of the ob- 
jectors to the Report. He admits some of its main princi 
but affirms, ‘ that circumstances may arise out of an unnatu 
state of commerce to occasion so extensive a demand for bullion 
-in one country, as to raise the price great/y beyond the expense of 
removal, and to keep it up for a considerable ant of time.’ It 
is to the words ‘greatly’ and ‘considerable’ that we hesitate to 
give our assent. ion is an article im the value of which there 
cannot be any rise merely local that can be either great or durable. 


It is mainly on this account that it has been universally adopted as 


the standard of value. 
The pamphlet of Mr, Trotrer has the merit of expressing 
the author’s meaning in clear and simple e, of being written 


in good temper, and of being very short. It is divided mto two 
parts. In the first he endeavours to shew that ‘ there is no excess 
in our paper circulation, that there is a sufficient check on all the 
issues of it, and that it is in no degree depreciated’; and im the 
second part that the ‘high price of bullion is owing to the present 
state of our European commerce, being entirely unconnected with 
the extent of the paper circulation; and that our present paler 
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able exchanges are imno way caused by our paper currency.’ This 
work may be considered as a summary of the general tenets of the 
opponents of the Bullion Committee. 

é shall here take occasion briefly to remark, that the doctrines 
of Mr. Law, so famous in the beginning of the last Seo, 
exceedingly resemble those of this gentleman, and of the generality 
of other writers on the same side. Mr. Law, in his book entitled 
‘ Money and Trade Considered,’ affirmed that paper money ought 
to be given out when ‘it was demanded, whenever good security 
was offered ;’ since it was in that case both ‘a hardship to any 
pone to be refused, and a loss to the country ;—‘ for few,’ said 

» ‘if any, borrow money to keep by them.’ The quantity, 
according to him, beiug always equal to the demand for it, it will 
keep its value, and buy the same quantity of goods fifty years hence 
as now, unless the goods alter in their value from any change in 
their quantity, or in the demand for them. The doctrine of Mr, 
Trotrer, in this leading particular, is exactly the same; namely, 
‘ that no man will now demand a greater quantity of paper from the 
Bank than is proper’, because no one desires or ‘ keeps’ more than 
is suited to his own ‘ convenience’ and ‘ supposed necessities,” and 
that consequently there cannot be an excess. Of the fallacy of the 
doctrines of Mr, Law there has been abundant practical experience. 
Neither he nor Mr. ‘Trotter perceived that the demand for paper, 
especially if it be afforded in the way of loans at a low interest, 
and at a period of eager speculation, will go on imcréasing, not 
indeed by sudden and immense over-issues, (for a large additional 
geeky cannot be immediately absorbed,) but by gradual progress. 

‘he facility of obtaining paper money tends to encourage and 
diffuse a spirit of aincaie speculation. ‘This eagerness to ex- 
tend purchases causes a rise in the prices of commodities; the 
commodities, of which the nominal value is thus enhanced, serve to 
employ an augmented quantity of paper, and their advanced price 
seems to justify the issue of it. The facility of obtaining still 
further money continuing, and the mercantile world beimg more 
and more encouraged by the experience of rising prices, they natu- 
rally become stil] more eager in making purchases, and those pur- 
chases again appear to afford a more than ordinary profit. ‘Thus it 
is that if the supply of paper is freely afforded, thé demand for it 
will go on increasing ; and if this course is not ries pe by a 
necessity imposed on the issuers of , to give gold or silver in 
exchange for it upon demand, thefe mney dealikeah ,28 the expe- 
riment of Mr. Law practically proved, be no limit to the amount to 
which the paper may at length be carried, nor to the extent of its 
depreciation. Mr. Law insisted much on the necessity of having 
good security pledged for the payment of the paper, and he yea 
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dered land as the fittest and most satisfactory. On the known unques- 
tionable and superabundant value of idle SecHy Re dotaided his 
confidence of the impossibility of the depreciation of the paper. 
The niodern followers of this eae we mean the practical men 
of the j t day, reject the idea of land, (they are mostly, indeed, 
anc ge cr ng and say that bills drawn at two months date 
on the occasion of real sales, are the proper and only true security, 
and that those can never be multiplied in such quantity-as either to 
call forth an excessive emission of paper, orto occasion any depre- 
ciation of it, Mr. Law, like some of them, dwelt much on the 
variability of the value of bullion, and recommended the use of 
paper on account of the greater steadiness of its price, always 


mc (we judge from the tract before us) paper not convertible 
ito 
Mr 


. FoNBLANQUE professes to express his ‘ doubts as to the 
expediency of adopting the recommendation of the Committee? 
but he evidently entertams more than doubts, if we may judge from 
the language of his pamphlet. He considers coin, not bullion, to 
be the standard of value ; and because the law forbids the melting 
and ex ion of coin, he affirms that the price of it may be 
very différent from that of bullion. We shall ‘presently advert to 
this argument; but we must remark im passing, that if the law in 

uestion could be executed with such rigour as totally to preclude 
melting and exportation of coi in every possible case, there is 
no degree of depreciation to which coin and paper circulating toge- 
ther might not be subjected, by an indefinite increase of only the 
latter article. This gentleman seems to think that the value of 
Bank notes depends not on their amount, but altogether on their 
credit, and suggests improvements in the security on the faith of 
which they should pes He falls in this respect into one of 
the errors of Mr. Law, to which we have just adverted. Mr. Law 
t that the utter nonconyertibility of his projected paper into a 
mite quantity of silver, ut either the existing or any subsequent 
and known period, would render its value dependent y on the 
copes of the holders, and partly, no doubt, also on the exteut of 
Its . 

We now advance to the work of Mr. Exror, a gentleman who, 
though he dwells on many of the more common topics, has laid the 
foundation of his system in a very extraordinary doctrine, which we 
propose to examine at some length. We confess that we had not 
anticipated either the argument, if such it can be called, with 
which the Committee ate assailed from this new quarter, or the 
entertainment now at last introdaced into this beaten and dull sub- 
ject. Mr. Eliot, it is. true, is himself apparently very far from 
Veing generally remantic ; he keeps to sober prose through his 170 

pages, 
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pages, and he moreover classes himself among the plain practical 
men ; but his main doctrine is so refined, so mysterious, and tran- 
scendently sublime, that we have found it difficult to cower gy | 
him in his flight. After all, however, lie is only the humble 
lower, we will not say éxactly of Mr. Law, but of a Mr. Smith, 
who, as we have but latély discovered, led the way some three or 
four years ago in this atrial excursion. 

We shall first and chiefly apply otirselves to the theory of Mr. 
Smith, and then shew the agreetaent of the priticiples of these two 

emen. 

Matton, according to Mr. Smith, is not the standard to which it 
ever Was intetided or expected that our currency should conform 
itself. Tt is an error to suppose that the King puts his stamp om 
pieces of gold, and thus converts them into com, in order to assuré 
to his subjects that the current and legal medium of payment coa- 
sisting in this coin, shall contain gold of a given quantity and fine- 
ness, for gold itself (Says he,) ‘is variable in its own value in @x- 
change for commodities ; whereas the standard which we prescribe 
both for this and for every other country is somethifig invariable.” 
It keeps its even course amidst the ten thousand relative 
Which arise in the value of all commodities—represents at all times 
an equa! quantity of the mass—attaches itself to coin in contra- 
distinction to bullion—survives after the coin has left the country 
in quést of ‘a better market—tives in the paper which yet remains, 
being itself no tangible substatice, but a priticiple, a notion, a senti- 
ment, clear, determinate, invisible, immaterial, and indestructible, 
amidst all the mutations to which human things are liable. : 

In the present period of the world, when empires are passmg 
away, and all things experiencing so rapid and: tous a 
change, it is a consolation to hear of any thing which is steadfast 
and immoveable ; and we naturally long to know both the mature 
and the name of this new subject of discovery. It has many hamies- 
In Mr. Smith’s vocabulary it isthe ‘ simple or ideal unit.’ ft is that 
meastire (existing, as we understand it, only in the mind's eye,) to 
which the circulating medium, of whatever name, ought to conform 
itself, in order to become an accurate and unvarying measure of the 
comparative value of all earthly commodities. It was the doctrine 
of some of the ancient sects of philosophy that evil first entered 
into this disordered world, in consequence of the imtractability of 
matter. If matter would but have followed mind, none of our pre- 
sent miseries or vices would have had place among us. The yicee 
and miseries of our preserit disordered currency arise, according to 
the philosophy of the few sect of Mr. Sinith, from the intractabili 
of bullion. Bullion refuses to follow the ideal unit. It rises and? 
falls according to certain humours of its‘own, and, on the —_ of 
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this, intractability, they. ire us completely to discard. it as a 
‘standard, For shall we follow bullion, say they, (breathing in this 
t the very spirit of Mr, Law,) in all these eccentricities? Shall 
we walk in the track of this capricious and ever wandering article, 
and when we know that the mines have been so fruitful during the 
Tast two or three hundred years as to have reduced the value of 
gold bullion below one-third of its a wise, amount, and have of 
course, proportionably changed its relation to the simple and eter- 
-nal unit, shall we still abide’ by it.as a standard?—This is not ex- 
actly the complaint. It is true that the fruitfulness of the mines 
has cheapened both gold and silver; but it. is their dearness. not 
their cheapness—it is a merely. suspected and very recent dearness, 
not their ascertained and progressive cheapness, which is now to 
be obviated by resorting to the eternal standard of the unit. Where 
then, we yenture to ask, was the unit during the 250 years of decleu- 
sion in the value of bullion which preceded. 1797 ? The doctrine was 
not discovered till some few years after the suspension of our cash 
payments, when the depressed state of the Irish exchange began to 
tall forth the exercise of genius on that subject. ‘ How surprising is 
it (said Mr, Smith, who wrote at that period) that no real theory of 
money. has yet been given to the public! Even Dr, Adam Smith 
was quite ignorant of it; all the writers on this subject hitherta 
appear to have amused themselves with speculations on the prac- 
tical part. He then proceeds to ‘ dispel this darkness,’ by revealing 
the doctrine which we have described. 
That we have not misstated it will appear from the following 
quotations : 


» © This ideal standard, or as it will in future be called the standard 
unit, appears to be something of the same nature with the letter placed 
for the unknown quantity in algebra; it has no real value itself, but by 


it the relative values of all articles are fixed.’ —‘ The very circum- — 


stance allowed—that gold and silver vary in their value themselves, is 
a most convincing proof that there exists another standard of value; 
else how could the variation in their value be ascertained? Coins pass 
only as symbols or tokens of the standard unit, and not as the stand- 
ards of value themselves, nor even according to their real value, but 
always according to that proportion of the standard unit they are in- 
tended to represent. A standard unit is necessary in all countries, and 
is to be found everywhere. It is the groundwork or true first princi- 
ple on which the existence of the coins is founded.’ 


_ We admire the sublimity and excellence of the doctrine of Mr. 
Smith, so far as it is displayed in the passage which we have just 
quoted. We are enraptured with the ideal perfection thus set 
before us. But now our difficulty commences; for he proceeds 
to tell us that ‘ the standard unit m England is the pound me 
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ling,’ and that although ‘ gold, silver, and bullion are daily bought 
and sold and fluctuate m value,’ yet, ‘ whenever they are made 
into coins, they assume a new character. —‘ As representing a cer- 
tain proportion of the standard unit, they become (as he assures us) 
fixed and invariable in their value, and continue so as long as they 
are so employed.’ 

We confess that, deep as we are in these researches, we cannot 
understand how it is that gold acquires, as seon as it is converted 
into coin, this property of invariability and the consequent faculty 
of accurately representmg the standard unit. ‘The current value 
of gold coim can only vary from that of bullion, to a definite ex- 
tent, inasmuch as each is convertible into the other, and will not 
fail to be so converted when the temptation arfives at a certain 
point. Coin therefore follows bullion and not the ideal unit. 
From the state of the laws which regulate our coin, its value may 
eccasionally be somewhat different from that of bullion. But this 
difference is necessarily confined within narrow limits, and in this 
respect, paper, so long as it is at any moment convertible into coin, 
stands in the same relation to bullion as coin itself. Tt is only 
when paper is no longer changeable into cash, and by the means 
of cash into bullion—it is only when we remove the restraints 
which: confined its wanderings within certain limits, that it be- 
comes possible for it to fly away in pursuit of the standard unit. 

Sull, however, paper, when thus set at liberty, may or may not 
pursue that path in the air which will conduct it to the ideal unit. 
The unit we grant is absolutely perfect and invariable; we grant 
also that bullion is somewhat variable. But because bullion is 
variable, it does not seem to follow that whatever varies from it is 
therefore necessarily invariable. The emancipated paper currency 
is likely soon to vary, and may fly ten thousand leagues from the 
ideal unit instead of approaching towards it, for there is no natural 
attraction between the one and the other. ‘This is a circumstance 
to which Mr. Smith has not adverted. 

May we here venture to offer some conjecture respecting the 
cause of that palpable error ‘into which, as we would humbly sub- 
mit, both this author and his disciple Mr. Eliot, have fallen. Mr. 
Smith has evidently a passion for nonentities, for in these alone 
he perceives that perfection resides. He therefore has been 
tempted, as we suspect, to pursue perfection through the medium 
of any nonentity which happened to present itself to his imagina- 
tion in the course of his researches. But by certain meteors of 
this class, he has been led astray from his own plain and ‘sober 
path. He finds, for example, that our English money of account 
consists in pounds sterling. Now, as no coin of an exact pound 
subsists, a pound sterling has some little appearance of a non- 
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entity. . I¢ should however be remembered, that when twenty-one 
= are put together, they are then fully and correctly exhi- 
ited to the senses in the material shape of twenty guineas, which 
guineas also contain a determinate quantity of that tangible ar 
ticle called bullion. _ If a pound sterling is not now equivalent to 
a full pound of silver, as it once was; Mr. Smith is indebted for 
this advantage in the argument to the frauds practised by our fore- 
fathers, by which a pound in this respect is made to partake of the 
gubstantial excellence of a nonentity. Still however it possesses 
this excellence but in part. It is equal even now to a certain de- 
finite portion of a pound of precious metal. It is only when 
¢oin shall have been entirely supplanted by paper, and when the 
issues of such ivconvertible paper shall have been indefinitely in- 
creased, that the country will possess a currency, which, by 
proximating in ity nature more and more to a nonentity, may fina 
attain that essential property of ‘invariability which constitutes the 
perfection of the ideal unit. 
_. We have observed that the standard unit has many names. Mr. 
Smith tells us, on the authority of Montesquieu, that somewhere in 
Africa (but be does not mention in what part of that enlightened 
continent) it goes by the denomination of a macoute. ‘ Is the 
macoute a coin?’ says the lively Frenchman. ‘ Is it a token? 
Is it @ measure? It is a sign purely ideal for fixing the value of 
their commodities.’ 

In the work of Mr. Exvor a new name is given to this self- 
game unit, by which, if we had not before studied in the school of 
Mr. Smith, we should have been in great danger of being misled. 
Having, however, after much labour of the brain, taken our de- 

under that eminent professor, we had our minds prepared for 
farther lectures of Mr. Eliot, and were not therefore greatly 
surprised to find ourselves mtroduced once more to our friend the 
macoute, and the ideal standard of unit, under the sober title of 
the ‘ money of account of the merchants. But Mr. Eliot shall 
here speak for himself. 

* There is a fundamental mistake which runs through the whole of 
Mr. Huskisson’s afgument—he considers the guinea as the measure 
and standard of value, and the Bank note as the proportional represen- 
tative of that guinea, or something worse. Now | affirm that the only 
original national measure of value is the pound sterling, in money of 
account, and was.so long before a guinea was coined: for all monied 
value must be in account only, or it never could be ascertainably fixed 
to any valuation whateyer; coin of whatever sort or kind; whether 
gold, silver, or copper; whether the guinea of England, the louis d’or 
of France, the ducat of Holland, the sequin of Venice, or éven the 

money of Lycurgus, whatever in itself possesses an embodied 
form, and an intrinsic value, must, as a material commodity, be subject 
’ to 
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to variation, under the universal principle of the relative proportions 


gf product and demand. And Be cal an mee in. eres 
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it.is nevertheless most incontrovertibly true in practice 

very attribute of intrinsicality which necessarily imposes the quality of 
yariation. It is the idea] money of account only which admits of in- 
variable value; because it is not formed of substantial, and, therefore, 
variable materials.” 

We have, in. commenting on Mr, Smith, already anticipated this 
doctrine of Mr. Eliot, a doctrine which serves as the foundation 
of his whole book. There is however one cuxious circumstance on 
which it remains for us to animadyert. Mr. Eliot would lead us 
to suppose that money of account was exactly the reverse of what 
it generally is.. The fact is this: The cusrent money of Ham- 
burgh, for example, bemg liable to variation, on account of its 
consisting of the worn, degraded, and uncertain coins of several 
surrounding countries, Bank money, or money of account, has been 
instituted and employed in all the larger transactions of commeree. 
This Bank money, iustead of Gorton from bullion in order thet 
it may conform uself to a merely i unit, as the reader of the 
passage from Mr. Eliot, which we haye. just quoted, would sup- 
pose it to do, is secured against all such deviations by the means 
of actual lodgments of bullion made by the merchauts in the Bank 
in question, for which the Bank money is exchangeable. Our ree- 
ders will doubtless admire with us the ingenuity. with which this 
Bank money, or money of account, is turned inte an engument 
in favour of the principle of the ideal unit. Variability, accord- 
ing to Mr. Eliot, is precluded by money of account. But hew 
precluded? It is precluded by making money of account consist 
of a Bank paper, which Bank paper is convertible ito. that exact 
portion of the precious metals, for which it is im fact a necipesse 
er receipt. The money of account is thys strictly, identified wath 
bullion itself. Such is the German, and such has been.the, Dutch 
mode.of precluding variability. But what. is: Mr, Eliot's mede? 
By departing from the nature, and yet resorting to the name.of 
money of account—-by forsaking ballionrerty, negnenenng it} as a 
standard—by preferring any thing merely ideal, to bullion—by 
asserting the variation to be in the bulliou aud not in the paper, 
when they separate from each other—by representing unmateriality 
to be of the very essence of every true standard of. value, (a-sen- 
timent subversive of the very principle of a standard,) by saying, 
in substance exactly with Mr. Smith, that the deparwre of the 
existing currency from bullion is no test or measure of deprecia- 
tion, but is to be considered as implying au approximation to the 
ideal unit. 

We haye now, as we trust, sufficiently shewn that these two 

writers 
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writers completely renounce the principle of a standard, as indeed 
Mr. Law had done before them, and as Mr. Bosanquet also has 
plainly and avowedly done. If there be no standard, there is un- 
doubtedly no depreciation. Although Bank notes should fall as 
low as the assignats of France, or as the paper of America, issued 
during her war for indenendence, or as the paper of Mr. Law, 
still, according to the doctrine of these gentlemen, they cannot be 
depreciated, for there is no point from which depreciation can be 
reckoned. 

The philosophers of this school have their several degrees of 
extravagance ; but we have no difficulty in assigning to Mr. Smith, 
and indeed also to Mr. Eliot, the pre-eminence over Mr. Law, 
since it was reserved for them expressly to assert immateriality to 
be requisite to every true standard of value. ‘These then are the 
fathers of the present race of practical men. 'To us they appear 
to be visionaries of so high an order, that we know not to whom we 
can more aptly compare them than to that sublime genms in the 
island ‘of Laputa, whose occupation Dr. Swift, if we rightly recol- 
lect, describes to have been that of discovering the art of reducing: 
matter into spirit, and of converting into pure and simple theory all 
the practical knowledge and experience of the world. 

There is another description of reasoriets who, though they pro- 
fess tu look to a tangible and visible, and therefore to a real standard, 
will yet, on a close examination of their tenets, be found to proceed 
nearly to the very same length, as the supporters of the doctrine of 
the ideal unit, and to be perhaps still more insecure guides, on ac- 
count of the confusion in which they involve their theory. 

Among the chiefs of this second class, we rank Mr. Fonblanque 
and Mr. Chalmers. ‘The leading tenet by which they distingtush 
themselves from the Bullion Committee is, that it is not bullion but 
coin which is, and always was, the true standard of the currency 
of the country. They maintain that it is an error to call bullion 
the standard, inasmuch as it is not the article which either is, or ever 
was demandable asa legal payment. We should not quarrel with 
these theorists if in thus representing com to be the standard, they 
would take care always to shew that they speak of read coin, and if 
also in talking of its value, they would take care always to shew 
that they mean that value in reference to bullion, which coin always 
bore when it freely circulated, that is to say, when the Bank paid 
im cash; and which it always must bear while there is no suspension 
of cash payments. We ourselves by terming bullion the standard, 
by no means wish to imply that we require an eract conformity of 
our’ currency to it. An occasional deviation of about one per cent. 
was always apt to result from the wearing of our guineas, and @ 
farther occasional deviation of three or four per cent. from their not 
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being exportable or convertible, except when light, into bullion. 
We are disposed to call bullion the standard, to denominate this 
unavoidable difference depreciation, and we would not complain 


of a present depreciation of paper to the same, or even to some- 
thing near the same extent. 


But these gentlemen are not satisfied to contemplate coin as sub- 
ject to a deviation from the standard of bullion only to this, or in- 
deed to any limited degree. Coin, they say, now deviates in fact 
much more considerably than formerly, and they plead for what- 
ever may be the extent of the deviation which happens to exist. 
The principle therefore of these gentlemen is practically the same as 
that of the ideal unit. They have nostandard. Let the present 20 
or 25 per cent. difference between the value of our circulating 
medium and bullion be extended to 40, to 50, to 60 or 90 per 
cent. still their principle will support them in the doctrine that there 
is no deépreciation.—Still they may continue to say that coin in their 
view of the subject is the standard, and there may still exist some 
solitary guineas in the country, which some individuals may happen 
to pass among their paper without being able to claim any discount. 
The assertors of this doctrine do not indeed distinctly acknowledge 
that they mean to proceed this length. But we affirm, that if they 
shall stop short, they certainly will be unfaithful to their own doc- 
trine ; and we cannot help observing also, that they have not specified 
at what point they mean to stop. We would therefore earnestly re- 
quest them to consider what is the degree of difference between the 
price of hullion and of paper, which will induce them to consider 
paper as depreciated, and what the mode by which they will here- 
after reconcile their admission of the existence of a depreciation 
with their present principles. 

There is another general and sweeping answer given to all the 
leading principles of the Bullion Committee, which has been al- 
ready stated, but which we must not fail here more particularly to 
notice, It is that an unfavourable balance of trade is the solecause, 
both of the preseut high price of gold, and of the depression of our 
exchanges. On this extensive apd important topic we will at pre- 
sent content ourselves with a very few brief remarks. 

In the first place, the very term unfavourable bulance of trade 
is, in the sense in which it is commonly used, and as we hope here- 
after to shew, extremely incorrect. 

Secondly, the unfavourable balance of trade, or rather of pay- 
ments, which is affirmed to have existed during nearly the whole of 
the last three years’, (for the exchanges have been unfavourable for 
all that time,) is inferred from documents necessarily imperfect, 
and is therefore assumed without sufficient proof. 

But, in the third place, supposing, for the sake of argument, this 
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unfavourable balance of trade and of payments to have existed, and 
to be the sole cause of the present ed, there is no certainty that the 
same cause may not continue, and may not by its continuance pro- 
duce a still farther diminution of the value of our paper in exchange 
for gold, and a still farther fall of our exchanges. About three suc- 
cessive years of unfavourable balance have, according to this princi- 
ple, already past, and where is the ground for trusting that three more 
years, or even three times three may not be added to the number : 
or where, according to the doctrine in question, is our security 
against the greatest imaginable fall of our exchanges even in a single 
year? The asserters of this doctrine ought at least to mitigate our 
fears, by shewing that there is some limit to the depression. They 
ought to place clearly before our eyes some point, below which, in 
spite even of the most unhappy continuance of what they call our 
unfavourable balance of trade, the value of our paper cannot sink. 
Not one of the pamphlets before us suggests the existence of any 
such limit. We are therefore in this case at the mercy of that un- 
explained thing, an unfavourable balance of trade, as m the imme- 
diately preceding case, we are at the mercy of a coin which entirely 
accommodates itself to paper, and as in the first mentioned case, 
we are at the mercy of the ideal unit. 

We observe, fourthly, that so far as appears from the only ac- 
credited tables, between the time of the reformation of our gold 
coin (1773), to that of the suspension of the cash payments of the 
Bank of England, the market-price of gold (we refer to this rather 
than to the more involved question of the exchanges) never depart- 
ed in point of fact in more than a very trifling degree from the mint- 
price. But during those 24 years, was there no fluctuation in what 
is called the balance of trade ? Is it not obvious that there must have 
then existed some check to depreciation of which we are now des- 
titute. This check consisted in the liability to be drained of cash, to 
which the Bank was then exposed in the event of any material rise 
in the price of bullion, in the actual export of gold which then took 
place, and in the limitation of paper to which the directors were 
accustomed to resort; a measure which they themselves acknow- 
ledge that they now should adopt, if they expected soon to be com- 
pelled to resume their cash paymeuts. 

We are here reminded of a work of Mr. Wi1tson, a Director of 


the Bank of Scotland, ou the subject of depreciation, which we 


by accident omitted before to notice. This respectable writer op- 
poses the conclusions of the Bullion Committee, and calls our at- 
tention chiefly to the price of corn, as bearing on the great subject 
in dispute. He admits that the facility of creating paper prodaced 
by ‘the suspension of payments in specie enabled us to maintain 
“those increased nominal prices’ which a few years ago a scarcity of 
corn 
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corn aggravated by the nature of our corn laws produced, and says’ 
that these ‘ prices must otherwise have been checked by the limited 
nature of our circulating medium.’ This amounts to an admission 
of the whole of our preceding observation, and indeed as we think 
of the main point of the present dispute* 

We observe then, lastly, that from whatever cause the fall of our 

exchanges and the high price of bullion may proceed, a reduction of 
our Bank notes must operate in the way of mitigation, or rather 
indeed of cure. This we stated in the beginning of the present 
= oe We shewed, from the very admission of Mr. Hill, that a 
imitation of the quantity of the circulating medium tended most 
unquestionably to improve its value—to improve its value in com- 
parison not only with commodities exchanged for it at home, of 
which we shewed bullion to be one, but also with bullion exchanged 
for it abroad, and with foreign coin exchanged for it abroad, in 
other words to improve the state of our exchanges. 

Of the difficulty of applying this remedy, of the danger attend- 
ant on too sudden a reduction of paper, of the extreme delicacy of 
the question, whether the Bank should or should not open at any 
time, which can be now distinctly and confidently prescribed, we 
are fully aware. We leave the determination of such points to those 
whom it most concerns; we sufficiently perform our part in en- 
deavouring to combat some of the dangerous and delusive princi- 
ples which haye been put forward on this subject. 

Of the pamphlets in favour of the doctrines of the Bullion Re- 
port, the two principal have already been reviewed by us in former 

umbers ; that of Mr. Ricarpo, and the important publication 
of Mr. Husxisson. A modest Tract on the same side has been 
published by Mr. Hoare ; which we recommend to the perusal of 
our readers. And at the moment when we are concluding this 
article, a pamphlet entitled ‘Thoughts on the expediency of establish- 
ing a new chartered Bank,’ by Joseph Maryartt, Esq. M. P. has 
added itself to the lofty pile upon our table. Mr. Maryatt enters with 
much perspicuity yito some of the chief points which are contested, 
and in the following passage has happily illustrated the influence of 





* We fear that Mr. Wilson trusts far too much to the circumstance of our exchanges 
having recovered after the years of scarcity, The exchange with Hamburgh did not 
then deviate from what Mr. Wilson in his tables represents as the par more than eight 
and a half per cent. which amounted to little more than a fluctuation of the exchange, 
properly socalled, The Hamburgh exchange is stated by him to have deviated in ie. 
nuary last above 22 per cent. and we understand it to have fallen still more since. 
We hope to enter farther into this branch of the subject at a future opportunity, Mr. 
Wilson thinks, with Mr. Fonblanque and others, (and as we liave observed in our text, 
Mr. Law is of the same sentiment,) that Bank paper never can be issued to excess, in 
as much as the supply can ‘never exceed the demand, We have already remarked on 
the dangerous nature of this error. 
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every augmentation of circulating medium in raising the price of 
commodities, and in finally producing, through the augmentation of 
those prices, a rise in the price of foreign bills, or in other words 
a fall in the exchanges. 


‘ In some parts of India,’ he says, ‘ small shells called cowries are 
used as a circulating medium. Ifa violent storm were to throw up a 
prodigious quantity of these cowries upon the coast, it is obvious that 
a greater number of them would soon be given in exchange for every 
other commodity ; and just the same effect is produced here, by the 
increased manufacture’ of our paper circulating medium. If we consi- 
der Bank notes as being purchased by commodities, instead of consi- 
dering commodities as being purchased by Bank notes, we shall readily 
conceive how the increase of their quantity diminishes their relative va- 
lue. In point of fact, whenever an increase in the amount of the cir- 
culating medium of a country takes place, while the quantity of com- 
modities remains the same, an increase in the price of commodities, 
and a correspondent decrease in the value of the citculating medium 
must necessarily follow.’ 


Although a considerable augmentation of our Bank paper appears 
by the documents laid before the Bullion Committee, as well as by 
an account recently laid before Parliament, to have taken place, 
we ought not to assume that even any new quantity of it is abso- 
lutely necessary to the production of that effect which is here 
supposed to result from a storm throwing up a new quantity of 
cowries. The pew economy which the extension of our banking 
system and a variety of other circumstances occasion in the use of 
paper may silently produce an influence on prices as certain and 
considerable as a positive augmentation of its amount. 

Mr, Maryatt proceeds to say : 

* Nor is this evil confined to articles of our own growth and manu- 
facture, but extends to our foreign commerce by its influence on the 
foreign exchanges; for when the currency of a country is depreciated, 
it will no longer purchase the same amount of foreign money as before, 
to be invested in foreign commodities ; or, to put the case in the oppo- 
site way, if a merchant upon the continent is offered a bill of exchange 
upon London, for which he is to-receive Bank notes, not convertible 
into specie, those notes can only be invested in commodities here at an 
advanced price; and, therefore, he will only take the bill of exchange 
at such a depreciated rate as indemnifies him for the advanced price of 
the commodities.’ 


‘But however we may agree with Mr. Marryatt in these posi- 
tions, we confess that cur minds are by no means in unison with 
his in respect to the leadin gestion of his pamphlet. Certain 
Directors of the Bank of and, in common with certain other 
Directors of the East India Company, have been guilty, as Mr. 
Maryat states, of supporting a Marine Lusurance Bill lately brought 
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into parliament, against which he contended on the ground of 
its violating the nghts of two chartered now gare This pro- 
jected violation of charters ought to be punished, as it should seem, 
by an actual imvasion of the Bank charter, and ‘ the new 
establishment would moreover be made the instrument of putting 
the issues of the Bank to that test, the want of which is the cause 
of the alledged excess and depreciation of our circulating me- 
dium.’ 

If the present evil arose from an insufficient quantity of paper 
currency, we could easily understand how the creation of a great 
additional body of issuers of paper might work a cure. If the 
converse be the case, it is at least necessary to explain in what 
manner the new company is to effect the remedy; but we forbear to 
enlarge on the subject of this speculation. Our principles incline 
us to avoid unnecessary change. ‘The path which we wish to tread 
is simply that by which we may return in good earnest, though 
not without some prudent delay, into the footsteps of our ances- 
tors. 

We will add only one word, which Mr. Chalmers, as we hope, 
will construe into a farther proof of our dislike to innovation. 
We will fairly own that we are not quite free from apprehension 
of some dimunition of the intrinsic value of our gold coin, or 
some change of its denomination. A measure of this kind unfor- 
tunately offers the most easy mode of escape from the evil of a 
depreciated currency, and the recent advertisement of the Bank, 
sanctioned by the Privy Council, which m consequence of the 
increasing difference between the value of our paper and that of 
silver, directs that dollars which had been issued at 5s., a rate 
supposed to be sufficiently above their value, shall in future be 
received and issued at 5s. 6d., has strengthened our fears on this 
subject. ‘The fall in the value of our paper as compared with the 
Serer metals, (which it was assumed long ago that a favourable 

alance of trade would soon terminate,) if it should proceed much 
farther may possibly be deemed to be a depression too great and 
too rapidly and fearfully advancing to admit of arly other adequate 
remedy. To lower on this ground the standard of our gold coin 
would indeed be nothing less than an act of bankruptcy on the 
part of the state, and it would be a measure big with injustice as 
it respects engagements between individuals. We have been glad 
to find that the pamphlets which we have reviewed do not sug- 
gest any such expedient, but we fear that they encourage us m 
a course which leads to it, and many of them appear to supply, 
though we trust unintentionally, something too like a justification 
of the principle. It is for the legislature to preserve us from this 
rR 8 calamity. 
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calamity. Timely and preventive measures however can alone 
check the rapid accumulation of difficulties by which we may pre- 
sently find ourselves surrounded. _ Our conviction of the reality of 
a depreciation, and our wish to adhere to the old standard, may 
then come too late. The season for acting, we mean especially the 
season for curtailing our paper, may have passed, while we are 
beginning to suspect, to examine, and to deliberate. 


Erratum.—Jn‘some Copies a quotation appears at page 61, of which 
the commencement had already been given at page 52. 
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Regeneration, Justification, and Universal Redemption, are explained; and 
the peculiar tenets maintained by Calvin, upon these points, are proved to be 
contrary to Scripture, to the writings of the Ancient Fathers of the Christian 
Charch, and to the Public Formularies of the Church of England. By George 
Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don, . 8vo, 12s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the City of Lisbon and its Environs, with some Observations 
on the Manners, Disposition, and Character of the Portugueze Nation. By 
R. B. Fisher, Esq. Paymaster of the 60th Regiment, ist battalion. 4s. 6d. 

Londinia Iiustrata, No. VII. 8s. 

Observations on the Climate, Manners, aud Amusements of Malta; prin- 
cipally intended for the Information of Invalids repairing to that Island for 
the recovery of Health. By William Domier, M.D. of the Royal College of 
a London, &c. Syo. 4s. 6d. 

olitical Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, containing Researches rela- 
tive to the Geography of Mexico, the Extent of its Surface, and its political 
Division into Intendancies, the physical Aspect of the Country, the Popu- 
lation, the State of Agriculture, and Manufacturing and Commercial Industry, 
the Canals projected between the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Crown Revenues, the quantity of precious metals which have fiowed from 
Mexico into Europe and Asia since the Discovery of the New Continent, and 
the Military Defence of New Spain. By Alexander D. Humbolht, with physical 
Sections and Maps founded on Astronomical Observations and Trigono- 
metrical and Barometrical Measurements. ‘Translated from the original 
French. By John Biack. @ vols. 8vo. 11. 18s. 

Present State of the Spanish Colonies; including a particular Report of 
Hispaniola, or the Spanish part of Santo Domingo; with a general Survey of 
the Settlements on the South Continent of America, as relating to history, 
trade, population, customs, manners, &c. with a concise statement of the sen- 
timents of the people on their relative situation to the Mother Country, &c. 
By William Walton, Jun. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Caledonia, or an Account Historical and Topographical, of North Britain, 
from the most ancient to the present times. By George Chalmers, F.R.S, and 
S.A. Vol. II. 4to. 31.3s. large paper, 4l. 14s. 6d. 

Picture of New South Wales. By D. D. Mann. 4to. 

The pees of Greece, By William Gell, Esq. PRS. F.S.A. Royal 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. 


VOYAGES 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Travels through Denmark and Sweden. By Louis de Boisgelin, Knight of 
Malta. 2 vols. 4to. Sl. 3s. coloured plates 41. 4s. 
A General History and Collection of Voyages and Travels. By Robert 
Kerr, F.R.S. F.A.S, Edinburgh. Part I. 6s. 


aRcurtectureE, &c. 


An Historical Survey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, with a view 
to illustrate the Rise and Progress of Gethic Architecture in Europe. By the 
late Rev. G. D. Whittington. Elegantly printed in Quarto, with a Frontis- 

iece of the Facade at the Cathedral Church at Rheims. Royal Octavo, 
rds 12s. : 

A Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England, during the Mid- 
dle Ages, with 10 illustrative Plates. By the Rev. J. Milner, D.D. FS.A. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Modern Finishings for Rooms: a Series of Designs for Vestibules, Halls, 
Stair-cases, Dressing-rooms, Boudoirs, Libraries, and Drawing-rooms; with 
their Doors, Windows, Chimney-pieces, and other Finishings, to a large Scale ; 
and the several Mouldings and Cornices at full Size: showing their Cosmin 
tion and relative Proportions. To which are added, some Designs for Villas 
and Porticos, with the Rules for drawing the Columns, &c. at large. The 
whole adapted for the Use and Direction of every Person engaged in the Prac- 
tical Parts of Building. By W. F. Pocock, Architect. Elegantly engraved on 
86 Plates, 4to. with Explanations, Price 2. 2s. bound. 

New Principles of Linean Perspective, or the Art of Designing on a Plane 
the representations of all sorts of Objects, in a more general and bimple Me~ 
thod than has been hitherto done. By Dr. Brook Taylor, LL.D. and RSS. 
Illustrated by 13 Plates. A new Edition with a Portrait and Life of the Au- 
thor. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Equilibrium of Arches, in which the Theory is demon- 
strated upon familiar and mathematical Principles. Also the method of find- 
ing the drift or shoot of an Arch; interspersed with practical Observations, 
illustrated by numerous Figures and three Plates. By Joseph Gwilt, Archi- 
tect, 6s. sewed. 
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